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Authorized Translation: with a Commentary and Critical Notes. By ApaM 
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Romans to Revelation. Quarto. 
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Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology. By Bishop Hurst and the 
Rey. G. R. Crooks, D.D. 
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Bible Biography. 
By Rev. C. R. Barnes, A.M. 
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The Liquor Problem in all Ages. 


By DanreL Dorowester, D.D. 


Christina ; or, the Persecuted Family. 
A Tale of Sorrow and Suffering. Founded on a Chapter in the History of 
the Vaudois. By Rev. J. Ditton. 
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With Illustrations and a Chart; together with an Allegorical Illustration of 
the Whole. 


After-school Series—College Greek Course in English. 


By WittiaM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 


Centenary Thoughts 
For the Pew and Pulpit of Methodism in Eighteen Hundred and Eighty- 
four. By BisHop Foster. 
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Doomed Religions : 


A Series of Essays.on Great Religions of the World; with a Preliminary 
Essay on the Primordial Religion, and a Supplemental Essay on Lifeless and 
Corrupt Forms of Christianity. Edited by Rev. J. M. Reip, D.D., LL.D., 
Corresponding Secretary of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, at whose request the Essays were prepared. Price, $1 50. 


Mottoes of Methodism 
From the Prose Writings of Rev. Joun Wesiey and the Poetical Writings 
of Rev. CHARLES Westey, with Scripture Texts for every Day in the Year. 
Selected and Arranged by Rev. Jesse T. WuiTLEY. Price, 80 cents. 


Minutes of the Annual Conferences for 1883. [Fall.} 


Price, 75 cents. 


Christian Educators in Council. 
Sixty Addresses by American Educators ; with Historical Notes upon the Na- 
tional Education Assembly, held at Ocean Grove, N. J., August 9-12, 1883, 
Also, Illiteracy and Education Tables from Census of 1880. Compiled and 
Rdited by Rev. J. C. Harrzert, D.D. Price, Paper covers, $1°26.. Cloth, 


$1 Tb. 


Library of Biblical and Theological Literature. 
Biblical Hermeneutics. A Treatise on the Interpretation.of the Old and 
ew Testaments. By Mitron S. Terry, 8.T.D Price, $4. 


Sketches and Anecdotes of American Methodists. 
By Rey. Danigt Wisk, D.D. Price, $1 25. 


Outlines of the Doctrine of the Resurrection. 
Biblical, Historical, and Scientific. . By Rev, R. J. Cooke. Price, $1 50: 
We expect this volume will be recognized as the completest treat- 
ment of the Resurrection in the English language; discussing the 

subject in the light of both ancient and modern thought. 


Trenics: 
A Series of Essays, showing the Virtual Agreement between, I. Science and 
the Bible; II. Nature and the Supernatural; III) The Divine and the Hn- 
man in Seripture ; IV. The Old and the New Testaments; V. Calvinism and 
Arminianism; VI. Divine Benevolence and Endless Punishment. By 
James Strong, §.T.D., LL.D., Professor in the Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N. J. Price, $1. 
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Arr. L—“ WESLEY’S DESIGNATED SUCCESSOR.” 


Never, since the “beloved disciple” fell asleep, has there 
trod this earth a saintlier man than Jean Guillaume De La 
Flechére. The aroma of his character and life has been 
breathed wherever Wesleyan Methodism has reared its stand- 
ards in the earth. How true it is that, whenever God has a 
great work to perform, he has always his instruments ready to 
answer his call, and accomplish his purposes! This fact, 
which has its clearest illustration in all the grand eras and 
epochs of the history of. the Church, is abundantly confirmed 
in the inauguration and mighty movement of the great eight- 
eenth century revival. There was John Wesley, whom 
Buckle calls “The first of theological statesmen ;” Charles 
Wesley, the sweetest singer of Israel for nearly three thousand 
years, whose hymns of love and praise will go ringing down 
the ages until they mingle with the millennial songs; George 
Whitefield, the mightiest preacher of the last three centuries ; 
Thomas Coke, Methodism’s first bishop and earliest missiona- 
ry; Francis Asbury, the apostle of Methodism and evangelical 
Christianity in America; and John Fletcher, that saintly and 
seraphic man; and, without doubt, the greatest controversialist 
of his age. Each of these wonderful men had his own work 
assigned him; no one of them could do the work of the other ; 
but all were essential in carrying out the great designs of provi- 
dence and grace. 
14—¥FOURTH SERIES, VOL, XXXVI. 
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Especial attention has been called of late to the character, 
the life, and the work of the last named of this list of worthies 
by the publication of Mr. Tyerman’s book on “ Wesley’s Desig- 
nated Successor.” Mr. Wesley, amid the pressure of multi- 
plied engagements, and the heavier pressure of advancing 
years and growing infirmities, had prepared a brief biography 
of him; but it was very imperfect. «Mr. Benson, in 1804, 
wrote a “ Life of Fletcher,” which for nearly fourscore years 
has been the accepted account of his life and work in all the 
families of Methodism. The author of this work has had excep- 
tional advantages in its preparation for the press. In writing 
his volumes on “The Life and Times of Wesley” he had met 
with all the great facts in the early history of the Church, and 
had seen the all-important part which Mr. Fletcher had taken 
in this mighty religious reformation. Since then he has dili- 
gently followed up his pursuit of every thing which could be 
known of this distinguished man, until, in writing his book, he 
feels warranted in saying in his Preface, “I think I may say, 
without exposing myself to the charge of arrogance or conceit, 
that in this volume the reader will find all the facts of any 
importance that are known concerning Fletcher.” 

He was born in Nyon, Switzerland, on the 12th of Septem- 
ber, 1729. His family was one of the most respectable in that 
grand old republic, being, in fact, a “ branch of an earldom of 
Savoy.” He says of the house in which he was born: “ It has 
one of the finest prospects in the world. We have a shady 
wood near the lake, (Leman,) where I can ride in the cool all 
the day, and enjoy the singing of a multitude of birds.” Of 
his early life but little is known. A few incidents only are 
preserved, which tell of hair-breadth escapes from perils 
and dangers, and show us his tenderness of conscience and his 
fear of God. His education, begun in Nyon, was carried for- 
ward in the University of Geneva, which was only fifteen 
miles from his ancestral home. After completing his course 
there, his father sent him to Lentzburg, where, besides pursu- 
ing other studies, he acquired the German language. On 
returning to his home he applied himself to the study of He- 
brew and mathematics. Thus was God preparing him for the 
work which he had for him to do. The University of Geneva, 
as well as the University of Oxford, was to have its share in 
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training God’s instruments for the revival which was to shake 
the world. 

He dates his religious convictions from an early period in 
his life. So true is it that those whom God designs for a 
special work he begins to train early. He relates himself: 
“T think it was when I was seven years of age that I first began 
to feel the love of God shed abroad in my heart, and that I 
resolved to give myself up to him, and to the service of his 
Church, if ever I should be fit for it.” 

But, although his studies had been pursued with a design to 
enter into the holy orders of the ministry, yet upon the very 
threshold of this work he was startled, horrified, and “ dis- 
gusted by the necessity he would be under to subscribe to the 
doctrine of predestination.” His conscience in this respect 
was not so elastic as that of some of our modern ministers 
who, professing to be Arminians in their theology, gulp down 
the whole Calvinistic system without a qualm. 

His attention was now turned, according to the wishes of his 
friends, although not of his parents, to the army. Having 
studied the works of Cohorn and Vauban, the great military 
engineers of his day, he went to Lisbon, and there raised a com- 
pany of his own countrymen to fight in the strife between Por- 
tugal and Brazil. While waiting for the ship to sail, the maid 
who waited on him at the breakfast table “let the tea-kettle fall 
upon his leg, which so scalded him that he had to keep his 
bed.” Wesley adds: “ During that time the ship sailed for 
Brazil, but it was observed that the ship was heard of no 
more.” Upon what seemingly small and trivial events God 
often turns the course and destinies of a whole life-time! 
That tea-kettle, and that scalded leg, changed the religious 
history of the world. A subsequent effort to enter the Dutch 
service also failed, and he abandoned, henceforth, all idea of 
military life. ' 

We next find him in England, whither he had gone, with 
other young gentlemen, to acquire the English language. 
This was another link in the great chain of providences which 
was to bind him forever to the service of the Churcli—both 
militant and triumphant. His desire to become acquainted 
with the English tongue having been. realized, he obtained a 
situation as tutor in the family of Thomas Hill, Esq., of Fern 
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Hall, in Shropshire. And here occurred the change which to 
him, and to all who experience it, is the beginning of a new 
life, the starting-point of a new career, the upspringing of a 
well of water which is unto life eternal. This was his clear, 
undoubted, scriptural conversion. God spoke to his inmost 
soul in a dream, in which the fiery terrors and dread alarms of 
that great day of judgment were vividly portrayed before his 
mind, and he was assured that he was not prepared to meet it. 
This awakened a wild tumult of doubt and fear, of conviction 
for sin and dread of its terrible consequences. Right in the 
midst of this an incident occurred which is of interest to every 
Methodist. 


When Mr. Hill went up to London to attend the Parliament, 
he took his family and Mr. Fletcher with him. While they 
stopped at St. Albans he walked out into the town, and did 
not return until they were set out for London. A horse being left 
for him, he rode after, and overtook them in the evening. Mr. 
Hill asked him why he stayed behind. He said, “ As I was walk- 
ing, I met with a poor old woman, who talked so sweetly of 
Jesus Christ that I knew not how the time passed away.” 
“T shall wonder,” said Mrs. Hill, “if our tutor does not turn 
Methodist by and by.” ‘ Methodist, madame!” said he, “ pray, 
what is that?” She replied, “ Why, the Methodists are a people 
that do nothing but pray; they are praying all day and all 
night.” “Are they ?” said he; “ then, by the help of God, I will 
find themout!” He did find them out, joined the society, and met 
in Mr. Richard Edwards’s class. 


As soon as the new, divine life was consciously enjoyed in 
his soul, he devoted himself earnestly to the service of his 
Master. Whole nights were spent each week in reading the 
Scriptures, and in other devotional exercises. Now, also, there 
returned upon him deep, earnest convictions, the pressure of a 
divine call to devote himself to the work of the ministry. And 
so, after consultation. with Mr. Wesley, he was ordained to the 
holy work of the ministry, to which he had been set apart by 
his parents, which he had hesitated to enter upon before his 
conversion, but which now was the height of his sanctified ambi- 
tion. Mr. Wesley had been longing for some one to help him 
in his large sacramental services. His request was now granted, 
and he writes, “ How wonderful are the ways of God! When 
my bodily strength failed, and none in England were able and 
willing to assist me, he sent me help from the mountains of 
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Switzerland, and a helpmeet for me in every respect. Where 
could I have found such another ¢” 

It seems, indeed, very strange that one so gifted and so 
devoted should be three years after his ordination without a 
church appointment. But so it was. He was evidently an un- 
popular minister among the ungodly and the worldly. When 
he preached at Atcham on “ Ye adulterers and adulteresses,” 
ete., Vaughan says, “ The congregation stood amazed, and gazed 
upon him as if he had been a monster, but to me he appeared 
as a messenger sent from heaven.” Soon the churches began 
to be closed against him; but by those who were evangelical 
in the Church, and by Mr. Wesley’s societies, his services and 
sermons were highly appreciated. Nor were his ministrations 
ineffectual. Not only were believers comforted and built up, 
but instances of conversion of the most cheering character 
occurred. Hearing of the wonderful scenes which had been 
witnessed at Everton, under the preaching of Berridge, Mr. 
Fletcher desired to see them for himself. Arriving at the 
place, he introduced himself to Berridge as a “new convert 
who had taken the liberty to wait upon him for the benefit of 
his instruction and advice.” Perceiving by his accent that he 
was a foreigner, he asked him what countryman he was. He 
replied, “ A Swiss, from the Canton of Berne.” “ From Berne! 
then, probably, you can give me some account of a young 
countryman of yours, John Fletcher, who has lately preached 
a few times for the Messrs. Wesley, and of whose talents, 
learning, and piety they both speak in terms of high eulogy. 
Do you know him?” “Yes, sir, 1 know him intimately; 
and did those gentlemen know him as well, they would not 
speak so highly of him. He is more obliged to their partial 
friendship than to his own merits.” “You surprise me,” said 
Berridge. “I have the best reason for speaking of John 
Fletcher as I do. I am John Fletcher.” “If you be John 
Fletcher,” replied Berridge, “ you must take my pulpit to- 
morrow.” 

It was in this place, not long afterward, that Mr. Fletcher 
witnessed one of those wonderful displays of the divine power 
and glory which were so frequent under the mighty ministra- 
tions of the early Methodists, both in the Arminian and Cal- 
vinistic branches. There were present on the occasion referred 
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to, besides Berridge and himself, Venn and Madan and the 
Countess of Huntingdon. And while they preached and 
prayed and sang for three days to congregations numbering 
thousands of people, men and women wept bitterly, and fell 
to the ground as dead. No wonder that, as the services closed, 
the whole assembly joined in singing one of Mr. Wesley’s 
hymns, so familiar to our older Methodists : 

“ Arm of the Lord, awake, awake! 

Thine own immortal strength put on!” 

The circumstances connected with his appointment to Made- 
ley are of so much interest that we must refer to them here. 
The living at Durham had been proffered to him. “It is a 
small parish,” said Mr. Hill, his patron, “the duty is light, 
the income good, ($2,000, equal to $5,000 now,) and it is sit- 
uated in a fine, healthy, sporting country.” “ Alas!” replied 
Fletcher, “alas! sir, Durham will not suit me: there is too 
much money, and too little labor.” ‘ Few clergymen make 
such objections,” said Mr. Hill. “It is a pity to decline such 
a living, especially as I know not that I can find you another. 
What shall we do? Would you like Madeley?” “ That, sir,” 
said Fletcher, “ would be the very place for me.” Singularly 
enough, the two patrons of Durham and Madeley, uncle and 
nephew, “met at the Shrewsbury races, and there, on a race- 
course, of all places in the world, it was settled that the 
Madeley living should be offered to Fletcher.” 

Here were met the questions which have engaged the atten- 
tion and demanded the consideration of Methodists for more than 
a century, namely: Should the ministry be wholly itinerant, 
or wholly settled; or can it be partly itinerant and partly 
settled, according to circumstances? Mr. Wesley was, doubt- 
less, a born itinerant. It was from the fullness of his 
heart that he cried, “ The world is my parish!” He was an 
“angel fying through the midst of heaven, having the ever- 
lasting Gospel to preach unto them that dwell on the earth ;” 
and his. wings could not long be folded, nor his voice long 
silent. On the other hand, Mr. Fletcher’s whole nature de- 
manded quietude, retirement, settledness. These tendencies 
of his nature must have been very strong to enable him to go 
against the urgent and oft-repeated counsels of Mr. Wesley to 
adopt an itinerant life. The sequel, however, will show that 
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Mr. Fletcher was right in the choice which he made. And we 
cannot help thinking that, if it had been possible to combine 
from the beginning the settled with the itinerant ministry, 
Methodism would have been stronger to-day than it is. The 
itineraney is not suited to all men. There are many to whom 
it is revolting, or who shrink from it with dread. There are 
others who love its change—its variety of labors, and its ever 
fresh and new fields of toil. They are evangelists. God has 
called them to do this work, and they do it well, do it grandly. 
But others are just as truly pastors and teachers, and the 
nature which God has given them, and the character of the 
work which they are called to do, require time, maturity of 
plans of study, and work, and to all this the itinerancy is un- 
favorable. A very large number of the most excellent and 
cultured men have been lost to us simply because of their 
want of adaptation to the life and work of an itinerant. It is 
easy to say, “Let them go; we are better off without them 
than with them.” But so long as they were one with us in doc- 
trine and dispciline, and in the fervor and fire of their min- 
istrations ; and since their learning and culture, in many in- 
stances, have been needed among us, no doubt, if we could have 
retained them and utilized them, they would have been even a 
greater benediction to us than they have been in the Churches 
where they have found a home. No cast-iron system will 
answer in any ecclesiastical arrangements—whether of a settled 
pastorate on the one hand, or of an itinerancy upon the other. 
There must be sufficient elasticity in the system to take in 
and make useful every grade of talent and every class of 
workmen. The problem which Methodism must solve in the 
not distant future is, can these two ideas of the permanent 
and the itinerant pastorate be combined in one system? Some 
hastily say, “It can never be done.” We think it can be, and 
that the calm, deliberate wisdom of the Church will find an 
answer to the inquiry. Our early history seems to teach that 
both the Arminian and Calvinistie branches were combined 
in one Methodism, and a permanent and itinerant ministry 
may yet be combined in our Churches. Of course, it does not 
enter within the scope of this article to argue these ques- 
tions. We merely refer to them as facts which meet us in the 
lives of Wesley and Fletcher. If Mr. Fletcher had become an 
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itinerant, as Mr. Wesley so earnestly desired that he should, 
we would never have known, in all probability, those mighty 
tomes which for more than a hundred years have stood as a 
great bulwark against Antinomianism, ultra-Calvinism, and 
Necessitarianism. Methodism, lacking such defenses, might 
have been, like Mr. Whitefield’s converts, “a rope of sand,” 
instead of being, as now, the most compact and cohesive body, 
so far as doctrinal belief is concerned, in the world. As a 
system of evangelism, Methodism has never been equaled in 
the history of this world. But asa system of culturing con- 
verts, and training up a body of strong, steadfast, intelligent 
workers, espec ially in our large cities, it has not been so 
efficient, 

In the parish vestry of Madeley is, or was, a book with the 
following : “ John Fletcher, clerk, was inducted to the Vicarage 
of Madeley, the 17th of October, 1760.” “Madeley is a 
market-town in the county of Salop. It is beautifully situated 
in a winding glen, through which the river Severn flows. In 
1800, fifteen years after Fletcher’s death, it contained, accord- 
ing to parliamentary returns, 291 houses, and 4,758 inhab- 
itants. The church is dedicated to St. Michael, and the parish 
includes Coalbrook Dale and Madeley Wood, noted for their 
coal-mines and iron-works.” Here, in the midst of this com- 
munity, largely composed of ignorant and brutal men, inexpe- 
rienced in parish work as he was, with no one near him to 
sympathize with his Methodistic views, he began his earnest 
evangelistic and parochial labors. He was full of heart and 
of hope. His congregations grew amazingly, .and he looked 
for immediate and wonderful results. But in this he was. 
doomed to disappointment. Opposition speedily manifested 
itself against his plain and faithful preaching against drunk- 
enness, shows, and bull-baiting. On one occasion he barely 
escaped violence at the hands of some of his enraged and 
drunken parishioners. 


One Sunday evening, Mr. Fletcher, after performing the usual 
duty at Madeley, was about to set out for Madeley Wood, to 
preach and catechize as usual. But just then a ‘notice was 
brought that a child was to be buried. His waiting till the child 
was brought prevented his going to the Wood; and herein the 
providence of God appeared, For, at this very time, many of the 
colliers were baiting a bull just by the meeting-house; and having 
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had plenty to drink, they had all agreed, as soon as he came, 
to bait the parson. Part of them were appointed to pull him off 
his horse, and the rest to set the dogs upon him. 


Specimens of his sermons are given in this volume which 
are awakening and startling in a high degree. It is not to be 
wondered at that men who would not give up their cherished 
sins were enraged at his faithful portrayal of the results of 
their ungodliness. With him there was no toning down of the 
thunders of Sinai, and no vailing of its blazing lightnings. 
He not only believed in a whole Christ and a whole heaven, 
but he also believed in a whole hell. And what he believed he 
spoke. We have room for only one of these specimens. The 
text was Ezekiel ii, 7. After having portrayed their sins and 
guilt before them, he proceeds as follows : 


And now, sinner, think seriously with yourself what defense 
you will make to all this. Will you fly into the face of God, and 
that of your conscience, so openly as to deny one of the charges 
of rebellion, yea, of aggravated rebellion, I have advanced 
against you? Have you not lifted up yourself against the Lord 
of heaven? Have you not sided with his sworn enemies—the 
world and the flesh ? What part of your body, what faculty of 
your soul, have you not employed as an instrument of unright- 
eousness? When did you live one day before God with the de- 
pendence of a creature, the gratitude of a redeemed creature, 
the heavenly frame of a sanctified creature? Yea, when did you 
live one hour without violating God’s known law, either in 
word, in thought, or action? ... Thousands are, no doubt, 
already in hell whose guilt never equaled yours; and yet God 
has spared you to see almost the end of another year, and to hear 
now this plain representation of your case. And will you not 

et consider? Shall nothing move you to shake off that amaz- 
ing carelessness and stupid disregard of your salvation? Will 
o never begin to “work it out with fear and trembling?” 

ill you slumber in impenitency until eternal woes crush you 
into destruction? Is death, is judgment, is the bottomless pit 
so distant,:that you dare put off from week to week the day of 
your conversion? You have read in God’s word that there is 
mercy with him that he may be feared; but where did you read 
there is mercy with him for those who fear him not?... 
Sinner, despise me Here if thou wilt; call me Aere an enthusiast, 
and laugh at the concern I feel for the perishing soul, but 
hereafter thou wilt do me justice, clear me before the Lord Jesus, 
and acknowledge that thy blood is upon thine own head, that 
thou art undone because thou wouldst be undone, because thou 
wouldst take neither warning nor reproof, 
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This, with kindred specimens, the author well calls “thunder 
and lightning preaching.” So, indeed, it was. Yet it was the 
eternal truth of God, not changing to suit men’s notions or 
fancies, or bringing itself down to the low level of men’s pas- 
sions and propensities. Llow different was it from much of the 
preaching heard at that time! and how different from much 
that is heard at the present !—these sermonettes of the present 
day, with their diluted Gospel, in which no thunder-bolts are 
launched against ungodliness, lest they should give offense ; in 
which no ringing terrors of the law are proclaimed ; in which 
no endless hell, as the legitimate result of sin, is announced ; 
but in which the demand of worldlings, “lovers of pleasure more 
than lovers of God,” of men and women who are dreaming of 
going to heaven, with a wine-glass in one hand and a pack of 
cards in the other, of frequenters of the theater and the dance, 
is regarded, and obsequiously obeyed, by men professing to be 
ministers of God’s word. 

Such preaching as that of Fletcher’s will create opposition 
in certain quarters, but it will redeem and save men, it will meet 
the approval of heaven, and it will prevent ministers from 
going with blood-stained garments to the judgment-seat of 
Christ. By such preaching souls were saved in Madeley and 
other places then, and such preaching will save souls now. But 
his fidelity as a preacher was only equaled by his faithfulness 
as a pastor. He visited the people at their homes, in the forges 
and collieries, catechized the children, built a church in Made- 
ley Wood, to which he gave largely from his own private funds; 
and “for many years he regularly preached at places eight, ten, 
or sixteen miles distant, returning home the same night, though 
he seldom reached it before one or two in the morning.” Two 
or three times in the week he preached at a place six miles 


‘from Madeley at five in the morning. And if he heard the 


knocker in the middle of the coldest winter night, his window 
was instantly thrown up, and the uniform answer was, “I will 
attend you immediately.” When some of his charge made it 
an excuse that they could not attend service on Sunday morn- 
ings because they did not awake early enongh to get their 
families ready, he took a bell in his hand, and at five in the 
morning went round the more distant parts of his parish, call- 
ing the people to the house of God. And he did all this while 
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he was living upon the scantiest fare himself, giving, at 
times, the furniture of his house and table for the poor; and 
not only spending his salary for the relief of the needy, but 
also his own private fortune. Indeed, the wonder is, how he 
lived on the scanty fare which he allowed himself. Mr. Wes- 
ley wrote of him: “ He did not allow himself such food as was 
necessary to sustain nature. He seldom took any regular meals 
unless he had company ; otherwise, twice or thrice in twenty- 
four hours he ate some bread and cheese, or fruit. Sometimes 
he took a draught of milk, and then wrote on again. When 
one reproved him for not affording himself a sutticiency of 
necessary food, he replied: ‘Not allow myself food! Why, our 
food seldom costs my housekeeper and me less than two shil- 
lings a week!’” In this Fletcher undoubtedly erred. Noman 
hes. a right to neglect or starve his body. Fasting and absti- 
nence are good and right ; but no one should practice them 
seven days in the w 1a ig He accomplished, it is true, a great 
amount of work on this simple diet; but if it had been more 
generous and regular he might have lived longer, preached and 
written more, and, indeed, have become “ Wesley’s Successor.” 

We must now turn our attention to his relations with the 
Trevecca College. This was an institution which had been 
projected by the Countess of Huntingdon. It was located at 
Trevecca, in Wales. Mr. Fletcher had been, from the begin- 
ning, one of the Countess’s chosen advisers, and had been fixed 
upon as the future president of the college. It was designed 
to educate young men for the work of the ministry. It was 
opened by Mr. Whitefield on the 24th of August, 1768. A list 
of the books furnished by Mr. Fletcher to the Countess will 
show how meager was the course of study in that institution: 
“ Grammar, Logic, rhetoric, ecclesiastical history, and a. little 
natural philosophy and geography, with a great deal of prac- 
tical divinity. Watts’s ‘Logic,’ and his ‘ History of the Bible,’ 
Mr. Wesley’s ‘Natural Philosophy,’ Mason’s ‘Essay on Pro 
nunciation, Henry and Gill on the Bible, four volumes of 
Baxter’s ‘Practical Works,’ Keach’s ‘Metaphors,’ Taylor on 
the “Types, > Gurnal’s ‘ Christian Armor,’ Edwards on ‘ Preach- 
ing,’ Johnson’s ‘ English Dictionary,’ Mr. Wesley’s ‘ Christian 
Library, Usher’s ‘Body of Divinity,’ Scapula’s Greek and 
Littleton’s Latin Dictionary, Bailey or Dyke’s Dictionaries, 
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for those who learn English; two or three of Coles’s Dic- 
tionarigs, Sclirevelius and Pasor’s, for those who will learn 
Greek and Latin.” This was indeed a limited stock to begin 
with, but, doubtless, was as extended as that which many of the 
clergy of that day possessed. What branches Mr. Fletcher 
taught, or how often he visited the school, we do not know. But 
one thing is certain, his influence upon the students was of the 
most salutary and hallowing character. It has been suggested 
by a very able divine, somewhat facetiously, that all our theo- 
logical institutions now need is a “ Professor of Religion.” 
Trevecca College had this wonderful advantage. Mr. Benson’s 
account of his visits to this college is well worth transcribing 
here ° 


He was received as an angel of God. It is not possible for me 
to describe the veneration in which we all held him. Like Elijah, 
in the school of the prophets, he was revered; he was loved; he 
was almost adored; not only by every student, but by every 
member of the family. And, indeed, he was worthy. The reader 
will pardon me if he thinks I exceed. My heart Lindles while I 
write. Here it was that I saw, shall I say, an angel in human 
flesh ? I should not far exceed the truth if I said so. But here 
I saw a descendant of fallen Adam, so fully raised above the 
ruins of the fall that, though by the body he was tied down to 
earth, his whole conversation was in heaven. His life, from day 
to day, was hid with Christ in God. Prayer, praise, love, and 
zeal, all ardent, elevated above what one would think attainable in 
this state of frailty, were the element in which he continually 
lived. As to others, his one employment was to call, entreat, 
and urge them to ascend with him to the glorious source of being 
and blessedness. He had leisure, comparatively, for nothing else. 
Languages, arts, sciences,  sapenn logic, and even divinity itself, 
were all laid aside when he appeared in the school-room among 
the students. His full heart would not suffer him to be silent. 
He must speak; and they were readier to hearken to this servant 
and minister of Jesus Christ than to attend to Sallust, Virgil, 
Cicero, or any Latin or Greek historian, poet, or philosopher they 
had been engaged in reading. And they seldom hearkened long 
before they were in tears, and every heart catched fire from the 
flame that burned in his soul. 


It is no wonder that, after such a presence among the students, 
and ‘after listening to such burning words, when he invited 
those who were athirst for the fullness of the Spirit to follow 
him into his room, many went, where they would remain for 
hours, until they could kneel no longer. On such occasions 
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Mr. Fletcher himself would be so filled with the love of God 
as to cry out, “O my God, withhold thy hand, or the vessel 
will burst!” 

And yet, this holy, this seraphic man, whose influence upon 
the students was so saintly and so salutary, was constrained, in 
a little while, to resign his presidency of the institution and to 
depart from its walls. The occasion for this is fully narrated 
in the volume before us. 

On the 7th of August, 1770, Mr. Wesley held the Annual 
Conference of his preachers i in London. Among other things 
suggested for the revival of the work of God was the follow- 
ing: “That the Methodists must be taught to seek and expect, 
not only gradual, but ‘instantaneous sanctification.’”” But this 

yas not the only occasion of the trouble which removed Mr. 
Benson from Trevecea, and made the resignation of Mr. 
Fletcher desirable to himself, as well as, doubtless, to the Count- 
ess. This was found in the following questions and answers 
which called forth Mr. Fletcher’s “ Checks,” and inaugurated 
a controversy which raged with the greatest bitterness on the 
part of the opponents of Arminianism for several years after- 
ward : 


We said, in 1744, “ We have leaned too much toward Calvin- 
ism.” Wherein? 1. With regard to man’s faithfulness. Our 
Lord himself taught us to use the expression, and we ought never 
to be ashamed of it. We ought steadily to assert, on his author- 
ity, that if a man is not “ faithful in the unrighteous mammon,” 
God will not give him “the true riches.” 2. With regard to 
working for life. This, also, our Lord has expressly commanded 
us, “ Labor,” toyaceade, literally, “Work for the meat ‘that en- 
dureth to everlasting life.” And, in fact, every believer, till he 
comes to glory, works for as well as from life. 3. We have 
received it as a maxim, that “a man is to do nothing in order to 
justification.” Nothing tan be more false. Whoever desires to find 
favor with God “should cease from evil and learn to do well.” 
Whoever repents should do “ works meet for repentance.” And 
if this is not in order to find favor, what does he do them for? 

Review the whole affair. 

1. Who of us is now accepted of God? He that now believes 
in Christ with a loving, obedient heart. 

2. But who among those who never heard of Christ? He that 
“feareth God and worketh righteousness” according to the light 
he has. 

3. Is this the same with “he that is sincere?” Nearly, if not 
quite. 
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4. Is not this salvation by works? Not by the merit of works, 
but by works as a condition. 

5. What have we then been disputing about for these thirty 
years? Iam afraid about words. , 

6. As to merit itself, of which we have been so dreadfully afraid. 

We are rewarded according to our works, yea, because of our 
works. Wow does this differ from for the sake of our works ? 
And how differs this from secundum merita operum —“as our 
works deserve?” Can you split this hair? I doubt I cannot. 
_ 7. The grand objection to one of the preceding propositions, 
is drawn from a matter of fact. God does, in fact, justify those 
who, by their own confession, “neither feared God, nor wrought 
righteousness.” Is this an exception to the general rule? It isa 
doubt whether God makes any exception at all. But how are 
we sure that the ——_ in question never did fear God and work 
righteousness? His own saying so is not proof; for we know 
how all that are convinced of sin undervalue themselves in every 
respect. 

8. Does not talking of a justified and sanctified state tend to 
mislead men, almost naturally leading them to trust in what was 
done in one moment? Whereas we are every hour and every 
moment pleasing or displeasing to God “according to our works ” 
—according to the whole of our inward temper and outward be- 
havior.* 

Thus the broad line of distinction was drawn between Wes- 
leyan Arminianism, and Calvinism and Antinomianism. Very 
soon the toesin of war was sounded all along the line, and Mr. 
Fletcher for five years was engaged in unintermitting strife, 
until the last foe had abandoned the field, or confessed himself 
vanquished. There were no epithets which the opponents of 
the theses referred to thought to be too strong or too bitter to 
employ-against Mr. Wesley and those who held with him. He 
was a “ Pelagian,” a “ Pharisee,” a “ Papist,” an “ Antichrist.” 
Mr. Benson, as we have seen, was dismissed by the Countess 
because he did not, could not, believe in “absolute predestina- 
tion.” Even a moderate (?) Calvinist had said to Mr. Fletcher 
that he was “in a damnable heresy, and never knew any thing 
of himself or of true grace, because he had taught that sinners 
perish for resisting and quenching the Spirit of grace.” The 
Minutes were branded as “the very doctrines of Popery, yea, 
of Popery unmasked. ” 

A deputation was appointed, with Shirley at its head, to 
attend Mr. Wesley’s Conference, and, if possible, effect an 


* “ Minutes of the Methodist Conferences,” vol. i, p. 97. 
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understanding. For this purpose a “ declaration” was drawn 


up, which was amended by Mr. Wesley, and then signed by 
him and all the itinerant preachers present (except Thomas 
Ollivers). In this it was most positively affirmed that “we 
have no trust or confidence but in the alone merits of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ for justification, or salvation, either 
in life, death, or the day of judgment; and that our works 
have no part in meriting or purchasing our salvation from first 
to last, either in whole or in part.” 

This seemed eminently satisfactory to Shirley, who repre- 
sented the Calvinists and the Countess. And here, perhaps, 
the strife might have ended. But Mr. Fletcher had already 
written his “ First Check to Antinomianism,” and it was in the 
printer’s hands. Efforts were at once made to suppress it. 
But Mr. Wesley declined all offers in this direction, and it was 
published. It consisted of “Five Letters to the Hon. and 
tev. Author of the Circular Letter” (Mr. Shirley.) It was at 
once answered by him. In this “ First Check” Mr. Fletcher 
defends Mr. Wesley from the charge of heresy; while he 
clearly formulates the doctrines which were held and preached 
by him: depravity, redemption alone through the merits of 
Christ’s death, holiness of heart and life, and the universality 
of the atonement. And in connection with this he elearly 
stated the necessity of the formulation of these doctrines, and 
the insistance upon outward as well as enward holiness. 

The answer of the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Shirley having been 
published, it called forth “A Second Check.” This contained 
three letters, was revised, as the first, by Mr. Wesley, and 
therefore indorsed by him. It was a dark picture of the con- 
dition of the ministry and laity of the Churches, and grapples 
with ungloved hands the dangerous and damning Antinomian- 
ism of the day. But if he had written with severity against 
this error in his first two “ Checks,” his attack was even more 
severe and trenchant in his third. Mr. Wesley wrote of it to 
his brother Charles: “In this he draws the sword and throws 
away the scabbard.” It was written in reply to a publication 
by his friend and neighbor, Richard Hill, Esq., consisting of 
five letters addressed to him. Mr. Hill’s Antinomianism was 
of the most pronounced character. A single specimen from 
his letters clearly shows the character of his theology : 
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Either Christ has fulfilled the whole law, and borne the curse, 
or he has not. If he has not, no soul can ever be saved; if he 
has, then all debts and claims against his people, be they more 
or be they less, be they small or be they great, be they before 
or be they after conversion, are forever and forever canceled. 
All trespasses are forgiven them. They are justified from all 
things. They already have everlasting life. They are now (vir- 
tually) sat down in heavenly places with Christ their forerunner; 
and as soon shall Satan pluck his crown from his head as his 
purchase from his hand. 


Mr. Fletcher grapples with this idea of the eternal justifica- 
tion of the elect in the most masterly manner, and shows that 
such teachings “‘ make the preaching of the Gospel one of the 
most absurd, wicked, and barbarous things in the world. For 
what can be more absurd than to say, ‘ Repent ye, and believe 
the Gospel ;’ ‘ He that believeth not shall be damned,’ if a cer- 
tain number can never repent or believe, and a certain number 
can never be damned.” And still further on he says; “ But when 
a good man gives us to understand that there are no lengths 
God’s people may not run, nor any depths they may not fall 
into, without losing the character of men after God’s own heart, 
that many will praise God for the denial of Christ, that sin and 
corruption work for good, that a fall into adultery will drive us 
nearer to Christ, and make us sing louder to the praise of free 
grace,” he represents the danger to the Church as great indeed. 

Again, Richard Hill, Esq., appeared in the arena, and with 
great bitterness attacked Mr. Wesley and Mr. Fletcher. Top- 
lady, also, with an envenomed style, such as it is difficult to 
conceive possible for a man who wrote “ Rock of Ages,” vio- 
lently assailed these leaders of the great religious movement 
of the eighteenth century. Rowland Hill, the eccentric 
brother of Richard, came to the aid of his brother, and en- 
deavored to show the “ glaring inconsistencies and palpable 
mistakes’ of Mr. Fletcher. These attacks called forth the 
“ Fourth Check to Antinomianism in thirteen letters to the 
Messrs. Hill.” He fairly rains blows upon the system de- 
fended by them, employing a merciless irony, and holding up 
to ridicule the absurd reasonings-of his opponents. A very 
brief specimen of this style of writing must suffice : 


In this rich garment of finished salvation the greatest apos- 
tates shine brighter than angels, though they are “ in themselves, 
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black” as the old murderer, and filthy as the brute that wallows 
in the mire. This “best robe,” as it is called, is full trimmed 
with such phylacteries as these: “Once in grace, always in 
grace;” “Once justified, eternally justified; ” “Once washed, 
always fair, undefiled, and without spot.” And so great are 
the privileges of those that have it on, that they can range 
through all the bogs of sin, wade through the puddles of in- 
iquity, and roll themselves in the thickest mire of wickedness, 
without contracting the least spot of guilt or speck of defilement. 


It may occasion surprise to many that one so holy, so seraph- 
ic, even, as Mr. Fletcher, could write in this style. Such per- 
sons should not forget that the most scathing, withering irony 
and bitter invective ever uttered by human lips was uttered 
by God’s mightiest prophet under the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion, who was thought worthy to be translated to the heaven 
of heavens without tasting the pangs of death. Mr. Fletcher 
vindicates his use of this weapon in the following words: “ If 
I make use of irony in my ‘Checks’ it is not from ‘ spleen,’ but 
reason. It appears to me that the subject requires it, and that 
ridiculous error is to be turned out of the temple of truth, 
not only with scriptural argument, which is the sword of the 
Spirit, but also with md crony, which is a proper scourge 
for a glaring and obstinate mistake.” The first part of Mr. 
Fletcher’s “ Fifth Check” was published in 1774, and was 
entitled “Zogica Genevensis Continued,” ete. In this Mr. Hill, 

tev. Mr. Berridge, and others are noticed, and their publica- 
tions severely reviewed. Meanwhile, between the publication 
of the fourth and fifth ‘“ Checks,’ he had published what 
may be regarded on the whole as his ablest work—* Appeal 
to Matter of Fact and Common Sense.” This fifth and last 
“Check” seems to have cleared the field. His antagonists, 
one after another, were silenced, or sued for peace. As early 
as 1773 “ Mr. Hill gave Fletcher full permission to make known 
the facts that the controversy had done him no good; that he 
desired to be humbled before God, and to ask forgiveness of 
Fletcher and Wesley for every thing that had ‘savored of 
wrong’ or of his own spirit in his writings; that he had 
stopped the sale of his publications ; and that he regarded many 
of Wesley’s people as the excellent of the earth.” In 1776 
Wr. Fletcher visited Berridge at Everton, whose “ Christian 
World Unmasked” he had so utterly demolished. The instant 
15—FOURTH SERIES, VOL, XXXVI. 
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he entered the parsonage at Everton, Berridge rose up, ran 
to meet him, embraced him with folded arms, and cried, * My 
dear brother, how could we write agginst each other, when we 
both aim at the same thing—the glory of God, and the good 
of souls¢ My book lies quietly on the shelf, and there let it 
be.” Toplady died in 1778, when only in the thirty-eighth 
year of his age, and was buried in a grave, thirteen feet deep, 
under the gallery of Whitefield’s chapel in Tottenham Court 
Road. Although converted through the instrumentality of 
one of Mr. Wesley’s itinerants, he had been one of his most 
bitter foes. But the Methodists of the present generation, 
while holding in utter abhorrence his supralapsarian Calvinism, 
and his dangerous Antinomianism, have long since forgiven the 
man who could write so sweetly of Christ, and for years past 
very many of them have been singing as a chorus to Charles 
Wesley’s inimitable hymn, “Jesus lover of my soul,” a part. 
of Toplady’s equally well-known, and universally cherished, 
hymn, “Rock of ages, cleft for me.” Lady Huntingdon 
sought an interview with Mr. Fletcher in view of the peace 
of the Church. Shirley also visited him when iil at Stoke 
Newington, and so did Rowland Hill. 

Thus the long controversy ended, and Mr. Fletcher remained 
master of the field. He had cleared away the barriers which 
were reared in the way of evangelical Christianity, and had 
gained for Wesleyan Arminianism the right of way to the 
heart of the world. His “ Checks,” his “ Appeal to Matter of 
Fact and Common Sense,” his “ Manual on Christian Perfee- 
tion.” and his “ Portrait of St. Paul,” must ever remain classics 
in Methodist literature. They furnished to our fathers, in the 
ministry and in the laity, the great arguments in their assaults 
against. Calvinism in Europe and America. They were to 
them the richly stored arsenal from whence they were abun- 
dantly supplied with weapons, the keenness of whose edge and 
the fineness of whose temper made them irresistible in their 
onslaughts upon this system of horrible decrees and its logical 
corollary of Antinomianism. It is perhaps hardly worth while, 
in this brief review, to turn aside to notice the fact that Mr. 
Fletcher, in his eschatological views of the Scripture, was, 
without doubt, a millenarian ; or to consider his pamphlet on 
the American struggle, which, while to us it seems unfortunate, 
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was doubtless regarded by him as simply a proof of his loy- 
alty to his government and his adopted country. It was this 
pamphlet which Lord Dartmouth carried to King George, 
who immediately commissioned an official to ask him if any 
preferment in the Church would be acceptable to him, or 
whether the Lord Chancellor could do him any service. To 
all this Mr. Fletcher replied, “ I want nothing but more grace.” 

After these weary years of conflict and strife, which he 
maintained with so much vigor, although his pure spirit and 
his brilliant and cultured intellect dwelt in a frail house of 
clay, which was emaciated with perpetual fastings and enfeebled 
by lurking disease, he felt the need of retirement and rest. 
This period was much longer than he had anticipated, continu- 
ing for three years. The most of this time was spent in the 
south of France and in Switzerland, his own native clime and 
home. Here, as his strength permitted, he preached, taught 
the children, wrote letters, and composed a poem in French, 
entitled “ La Grace et la Nature.” His retirement having im- 
proved his health, he returned to England, and we find him 
preaching in the City Road Chapel, and also in Bristol. Mr. 
Rankin, who had been in America for five years, and had been 
driven home on account of the War of Independence, was now 
stationed in Bristol Circuit. He writes of his visit to Bristol 
as follows: 

The whole congregation was in tears. He spoke like one who 
had just left the converse of God and angels... . Of all the men I 
ever knew, I never saw such love to God and man, such dead- 
ness to the world, such consecratedness to Jesus Christ, as in 
him. It often appeared to me that his every breath was prayer 
and praise. He lived more like a disembodied spirit than a 
human being. 

It was not long after his return to England that his thoughts 
weve directed to the subject of his marriage. His increasing 
years, his growing infirmities, his many cares, and his conscious 
loneliness, drew his attention to this question. His heart at 
once turned toward Miss Bosanqnet, whom he had known so 
long and so well; and, at the same time, her heart was turned 
toward him. In her efforts to do good to others, both children 
and adults, she had already expended a large fortune, (£10,500, 
or $52,250, worth now about $200,000.) and had become in- 
volved in financial difficulties. And the impression was deep 
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in her mind that Mr. Fletcher was the only one who could aid 
her in her efforts, and relieve her of her embarrassments. The 
preliminaries of the marriage were arranged upon the most 
honorable basis, and with the utmost delicacy and Christian 
refinement, by Mr. Fletcher. At length the day for the mar- 
riage arrived. And perhaps the world has never witnessed such 
a wedding day. Mr. Fletcher, dressed in his canonicals, gave 
out one of Mr. Wesley’s marriage hymns at the house, and 
read Rev. xix, 7-9. And so before they left for the church, 
on the way to it, and after their return, the time was spent in 
singing, prayer, and scriptural exposition. At night there was 
preaching. Mr. Wesley and all the early Methodists were 
greatly pleased with this union of two such holy persons. For 
nearly four bright and beautiful years this union was continued, 
and then death came and released the blood-washed, seraphie 
spirit, to find its eternal dwelling-place in the presence of God. 

Mr. Fletcher’s “ Treatise on Christian Perfection,” with Mr. 
Wesley’s * Plain Account” of the same great truth, must 
forever remain the great text-books of Methodism on this 
so little understood question. He not only saw the truth of 
this doctrine gleaming from the pages of divine truth, and glow- 
ing in the hymns and sermons of John and Charles Wesley, 
and exhibited in the saintliness of Hester Ann Rogers, Miss 
Bosanguet, and others; but his own clear and joyous experi- 
ence enabled him to write upon this subject with a clearness 
which has characterized no other writer excepting Mr. Wesley. 
His statement of his own experience, as recorded by Mrs. H. A. 
Rogers, will always be dear to the hearts of Methodists in all 
parts of the world. It was given in the fifty-second year of 
his age, in a select company of friends, and is as follows: 

“For many years I have grieved His Spirit; I am deeply hum- 
bled; and he has again restored my soul. Last Wednesday 
evening, he spoke to me by these words: ‘Reckon yourselves 
therefore to be dead indeed unto sin; but alive unto God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ I obeyed the voice of God: I 
now obey it; and tell you all, to the praise of his love, J am 
SJreed from sin. Yes, I rejoice to declare it, and to be a witness 
to the glory of his grace, that I am dead unto sin, and alive unto 
God through Jesus Christ, who is my Lord and my King! I re- 
ceived this blessing four or five times before; but [ lost 1t by not 
observing the order of God, who has told us, ‘ With the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth confession is 
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made unto salvation.’” After further declaring how Satan had 
deceived him, he said, “Now, my brethren, you see my folly. 
I have contessed it in your presence; and now I| resolve before 
you all to confess my Master. I will confess him to all the 
world. And I declare unto you, in the presence of the Holy 
Trinity, L am now dead indeed unto sin.” 


No review of Mr. Fletcher’s life could be complete with- 
out reference to his rich experience of the fullness of 
Christ’s salvation. Holiness unto the Lord was not only 
realized in the depths of his consciousness as a real con- 
dition and blessed experience, but it was also written upon 
his breastplate, upon his shining face, and upon his whole 
character and life. In the gallery of the portraits of saints 
his picture will ever stand nearest to that of the beloved 
St. John. 

At length the end of his wonderful life drew near. The 
“fever” had been raging in Madeley for many days. His visits 
among his sick and dying parishioners were unremitting, and 
his anxieties for them were constantly pressing upon his soul. 
Even after the fever came upon him, he went out to attend to 
his parochial duties. On Sabbath, Angust 7, he preached his 
last sermon, and continued the service until nearly two o’clock. 
After the sermon he went up the aisle to the communion 
table with these words: “I am going to throw myself under 
the wings of the cherubim, before the mercy-seat.” As soon 
as the service was over he fainted. On the following Wednes- 
day he told his beloved companion that he had received such a 
full manifestation of the meaning of the words, “ God is love,” 
as he could not tell. “It jil/s me,” he said, “ it fills me every 
moment. O, Polly! my dear Polly! God is love! Shout! 
Shout aloud! 0, it so fills me that I want a gust of praise to 
go to the end of the earth!” Finding his articulation failing, 
he agreed with Mrs. Fletcher upon a sign which would tell 
her, when he could speak no more, of God’s love. His servant 
Sally, coming in the room, he said, “O, Sally! God is leve! 
Shout, both of you! I want to hear you shout his praise!” 
When Mrs. Fletcher repeated the lines of Johann A. Rothe’s 
hymn, as translated by John Wesley, 


“While Jesus’ blood, through earth and skies, 
Mercy, free, boundless mercy, cries,” 
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he cried out, “ Boundless! Boundless!” and added with 
great difficulty, 

“ Mercy’s full power I soon shall prove, 

Loved with an everlasting love.” 
His last act upon earth was to raise his right hand again and 
again in token of the presence of Jesus with him, and of 
the glory which was breaking upon his soul. After being 
for twenty-four hours in a comatose state, “he was not; for 
God took him.” 

Our purpose in this review has been to give a bird’s-eye view 
of the character and life of this wonderful man of God. Fol- 
lowing the full and graphic account furnished by Mr. Tyerman 
in his invaluable book, we have grouped together, in a 
succinct form, its salient points. Those who desire ampler in- 
formation concerning him should by all means obtain and read 
carefully the entire volume. His name is still, after nearly a 
century has passed since he went up on high, “ as ointment 
poured forth.” The aroma will fill the Church of God for 
ages to come. Many pilgrims annually make their way to 
Madeley, to view the place where he labored and wrote and 
fell asleep in Jesus; and where his precious remains rest. 
Precious relics of him are shown to visitors by the vicar and 
his wife: a lock of his silken hair; his study, nine feet by 
twelve, a portion of whose wall is still stained with his breath- 
ings while engaged in prayer; the oaken communion-table at 
which he celebrated his last sacrament, and the Church Reg- 
ister, containing a list of the baptisms, marriages, and deaths 
during his ineumbency. Two monuments have been erected 
to his memory—one at Madeley, with an inscription written 
by his widow; the other in City Road, London, “ Method- 
ism’s Westminster Abbey,” immediately under Wesley’s mon- 
ument, with an inscription by Richard Watson. Mr. Wesley, 
who for a number of years had designated Mr. Fletcher as his 
successor, and urged him in vain to agree to his arrangement, 
lived and labored six years after his departure. So short-sighted 
is man; so limited his vision. But although the Wesleys, and 
Fletcher, and Coke, and the Fathers of the Church, have passed 
away, Methodism still lives, and Mr. Wesley has his successors 
in all parts of the world. 
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Arr. I.—WILLIAM TYNDALE, 


THE FIRST TRANSLATOR OF THE BIBLE INTO THE PRINTED ENGLISH 
. 
VERNACULAR, 


EpvcationaL Prrtop, 1484-1519. 


In one of the loveliest districts of England, lying along the 
banks of the Severn, and sprinkled with villages, chureh 
steeples, and ancient castles, is the hamlet of North Nibley. 
Here, under the shadows of the ancestral fortress of the Saxon 
Earls of Berkeley, was born William Tyndale, the first trans- 
lator of the Holy Scriptures into the printed English vernac- 
ular. The year of his birth is uncertain. Probably it was in 
1484. The closing quarter of the fifteenth century was prolific 
of children who subsequently rose to the highest stature of 
Christian manhood. The birth of Martin Luther at Eisleben, 
in Germany, and that of Ulrich Zwingle, the Swiss reformer, 
on the mountains of the Tockenburg, was nearly synchronous 
with that of Tyndale, whose history is largely “lost in his 
work, and whose epitaph is the Reformation.” * 

Little is certainly known of his ancestry. Some writers 
state that his forefathers had held baronial rank, and had lost it 
through faithfulness to the falling fortunes of the Lancastrian 
claimants of the crown. Certain it is that, under Henry VIL, 
who united in himself the houses of York and Lancaster, 
his parents were sufficiently wealthy to send their boy, at an 
early age, to the University of Oxford. There he studied 
grammar and philosophy in the school of St. Mary Magdalen ; 
and also the learned languages, under the tuition of Grocyn, 
W. Latimer, and Linacre, the first classical scholars of England. 
Apt and assiduous, he soon obtained the customary diplomas 
of proficiency. 

Better works than those of heathen antiquity next challenged 
his scrutiny. The Greek Testament, edited by the celebrated 
Erasmus, whom admirers ealled “the light of the world,” was 
rousing Christendom from spiritual torpor. Tyndale turned 
to it as a work of learning, or manual of devotion, whose rare 
and manifold beauties were adapted to excite religious feeling. 
He found it to be all that he had conjectured, infinitely more 


* Froude’s “ History of England,” vol. ii, p. 40. 
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than he had imagined. It spoke to him in tones of divine au- 
thority. It pointed out the way of salvation from sin and its 
sequences. It presented the Lord Jesus Christ as the only and 
all-sufficient Saviour. It supplied all his religious and moral 
needs. With rapture greater than that of Archimedes, he 
shouted, “ Evpyxa!”—*T have found it!” 

Gladly accepting the Christ as his Lord and Saviour, Tyndale 
is freely justified by grace through faith; exhibits such purity 
of life, and such charms of conversation, that he attracts the 
younger members of the University; tells them of the treasure 
he has found; invites them to share it; and dwells on its con- 
tents in his lectures on Greek literature. Ignorant and fanat- 
ical, the adherents of the papacy take alarm, and overwhelm 
both Greek literature and Greek lecturer with violent abuse. 
This is in 1517. 

Perseeuted at Oxford, Tyndale flees to Cambridge. There 
he meets with Bilney and Fryth, who have also been enlight- 
ened by the entrance of the word. Together they radiate still 
greater light and love on the spiritual night around them. 
They boldly declare that no religious rite or priestly absolu- 
tions can impart remission of sins; that assurance of forgive- 
ness is to be had through faith alone, and that faith purifies the 
heart. Their doctrines strike at the root of priestly despotism, 
and cut off the hope of priestly gains. Who will pay for an 
absolution that is powerless and worthless? Thus queried the 
priests, who stormed at the young preachers as the Ephesian 
craftsmen had done against St. Paul. It soon became expe- 
dient for Tyndale, who had received priest’s orders in 1502, to 
seek another field of toil. Full of faith in his Divine Master, 
and full of hope for the future of England, he left Cambridge 
in 1519. 

The Reformation of the Christian Church had begun in sev- 
eral countries. It originated with God alone, and in the study 
of “ God’s word written.” In Oxford, Cambridge, London, as 
in continental cities, the Greek Testament had many and dili- 
gent readers. 

The times were ripe for the Reformation. The events which 
had threatened the destruction of Christianity in the East were 
overruled to its salvation in the West. Constantinople fell 
into the hands of the Turks in 1453. Greek professors and 
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Greek literature sought refuge from their merciless tyranny, 
and were warmly welcomed in the south and west of Europe. 
Classical learning revived in its new seats. Erasmus collated 
manuscripts of the New Testament, and edited and published 
the inspired volume, out of which the doctrines and polity of 
the Christian Church exclusively sprung. It was eagerly 
received by prepared readers. Under God, it changed the 
hearts and lives of many. It impelled them to examine the 
pretensions and organization of the Church of Rome. It 
opened their eyes to the hideous fact of that Church’s apos- 
tasy, debasement, and slavery. Their hearts began to burn 
with holy desire for its reformation. 

No one can paint in colors too dark the degradation and 
wickedness of the papal Church, as a whole, at that period. 
The Pontiff was its visible head, and the proud pretender to 
the vicegerency of Christ upon earth. As a temporal prince, 
he maintained armies and fought battles; as a diplomatist, he 
was crafty, intriguing, and deceitful; as a vivewr, he and his 
court derided Christianity as a fable profitable to their lusts 
and pleasures. Rome was drunken with the blood of the saints. 
Savonarola, John Huss, Jerome of Prague, and many others 
had been burned at the stake, or otherwise put to a cruel death. 
England was on the same moral level with other European 
nations. Her clergy were not only ministers, but also poli- 
ticians, tradesmen, mechanics, and brewers. They had ceased 
to preach, except on special occasions, and then they preached 
monkish fables, but the Gospel never. The priests were un- 
married, but many were unblushing fathers of families. Mul- 
titudes of them were lascivious and lewd, partners with 
thieves, drunkards, brawlers, profane, vicious. Monasteries, 
for the most part, were cages of unclean birds. Many nun- 
neries bore the reputation of brothels. |Popery, then as 
now, was an Antichrist. It would not permit the people 
to pray in their native tongue. On the 4th of April, 1519, 
the year that Tyndale left Cambridge, “Dame Smith, Robert 
Hatchets, Archer, Hawkins, Thomas Bond, Wrigsham, and 
Landsdale were burned alive at Coventry, in the Little Park, 
for the crime of teaching their children the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Apostles’ Creed, and the Commandments of God,” * in 


* TD)’ Aubigné’s “ History of the Reformation,’’ vol. v, p. 171. 
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English. Popery dreads the truth, as the unknown criminal 
dreads discovery. 

The commonwealth of England felt that the Church was 
mortally sick, but knew not how to diagnose the disease, nor 
where to find an appropriate remedy. The monks were more 
detested for their palpable frands than for their brazen de- 
baucheries. Both were foul and feculent. Ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries openly kept women as concubines. Sometimes an 
individual would maintain five or six. But all this was borne 
more patiently than the impositions wherewith the monks ex- 
torted money. At St. Anthony’s Convent, in Bristol, they 
exhibited “a tunie of our Lord, a petticoat of the Virgin, a 
part of the Last Supper, and a fragment of the stone upon 
which Jesus was born at Bethlehem. All these brought in 
money.” Mountebanks, tricksters, conjurers, and always 
liars in these deceptions, they hesitated not to do any thing 
that would fill their coffers, or gratify their carnal lusts. 

The English were nauseated by the corruptions of Rome, 
and rebellious under her oppressions, but could not free them- 
selves from her shackles until possessed of that Gospel which 
has brought life and immortality to light. Tyndale was to 
present them with that priceless boon, and that in their mother- 
tongue; and by presenting that truth which maketh free to 
bring them out of Egyptian darkness into Calvary’s: light— 
out of bondage into the glorious liberty of the children of God. 
The England that now is, with her greatness and glory, is 
instrumentally his work. 


DETERMINATIVE Pertop, 1519-1523. 


Leaving Cambridge, Tyndale returned to the home of his 
parents. Soon afterward he was requested by Sir John Walsh, 
the owner of Sodbury Hall, to take charge of the education of 
his children, and accepted the invitation. Entering upon his 
new duties, Tyndale finds himself in a plain but large man- 
sion, that commands an extensive view of the beautiful vale of 
Severn. Sir John is an old companion-in-arms of the puissant 
Henry VIIL., and is a favorite with that willful monarch. He 
is genial, jovial, hospitable, and keeps open house for the fat 
rectors, rubieund friars, and all the churchly and civic notables 


* D’Aubigné’s ‘ History of the Reformation,” vol. ii, p. 88. 
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who delight to visit him. Doctrinal discussions arise between 
the priests and the tutor, who invariably carries his point by 
-the aid of his Greek Testament. The priests fear the little 
book, and denounce it as “serving only to make heretics,” 
and as “a conjuring-book, wherein every body finds what he 
wants.” Tyndale replies with loving-kindness, but also ars 
humor and biting sarcasm. ‘ You set candles before images,’ 
he said; “and, since you give them light, why don’t you give 
them food 1 Why don’t you make their bellies hollow, and put 
victuals and drink inside?” The mummery which they called 
worship was not worthy of more respectful treatment. 

Tyndale did not confine himself to controversies with the 
priests. He preached the evangelical doctrines to the inhabit- 
ants of the villages and to the citizens of Bristol. But much 
of the fruit of his itinerant ministry was lost because the people 
did not possess the word of God in their own language. They 
could not search the Scriptures to determine whether what he 
proclaimed were true or not. “ Without the Bible,” he ex- 
claimed, “it is impossible to establish the laity in the truth.” 
Then a great idea shot up in his mind: “It was in the language 
of Israel that the Psalms were sung in the temple of Jehovah; 
and shall not the Gospel speak the language of Israel among 
us? ... Christians must read the New Testament in their 
mother-tongue.” This was the decisive epoch in his life history. 
Thenceforward the translation of the Bible into the English 
vernacular became the dominating object of his ambition. 

The priests resolved to crush the daring innovator. Reject- 
ing the counsels of God, and following foolish fables, they 
rushed upon him “like unclean swine that follow their carnal 
lusts,” tore his reputation to tatters, and excited the populace 
against him. But his purpose took deeper root, and gathered 
stronger force. “If God spares my life,” said he, “I will take 
care that a plowboy shall know more of the Scriptures than 
you do.” On the verge of arrest and condemnation to death, 
Tyndale quitted Sodbury Hall. Gathering up his papers and 
Greek Testament, he kisses the children, presses the hands of 
his benefactors, bids farewell to the smiling Severn, and de- 
parts; not knowing, like Abraham, whither he goes, but firmly 
set upon placing the Scriptures of God, in good, plain English, 
in the hands of his countrymen. 
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England had already enjoyed the gift of the Scriptures in the 
speech of its people. But those Scriptures were not printed ; 
for the art of printing had not been invented. In 1380, John 
Wiclif, Rector of Lutterworth, and “the morning star of the 
Reformation,” completed his translation of the Bible. It was 
the translation of a translation. Of Hebrew and Greek, the 
original vehicles of revelation, he knew nothing; but he was 
an excellent Latin scholar, and was assisted by learned men in 
rendering the Vulgate into nervous English. Between ten 
and fifteen years he toiled at his noble task. When it was 
finished, the labors of copyists began ; and, ere long, the Bible, 
in whole or in portion, was circulated throughout England. 
A gracious revival of evangelical religion followed. The 
written Bible and Wiclif’s works reached Bohemia, and there 
wrought that mighty religious movement which preceded the 
Germanic Reformation under Luther. Wiclif gave to England 
the written Bible, Tyndale was to present his mother country 
with the printed Bible. 

Of all the printed books ever published, none has produced 
such astounding revolutions as the Greek Testament, edited by 
the erudite but cautious and vacillating Erasmus. The study 
of it emancipated nations from their intellectual bonds, and 
from their thralldom to the Pope of Rome, whose throne it 
shook to the very foundations. It woke up Christendom to in- 
tense activity, and gave an impetus to humanity whose force is 
unspent to-day, and which augments in proportion to the vigor 
of its operation. 

Tyndale found a powerful auxiliary ready to aid in the dis- 
semination of the Scriptures, and in the great enterprise of 
Christian reformation. The art of printing had approached 
perfection. In 1438, Laurenzes John Koster, of Haarlem, in 
Holland, had printed a work with blocks; in 1444 John 
Gutenberg, of Mainz, in Germany, invented cut metal types, 
and used them in printing the Bible; and in 1452 Peter 
Schieffer cast the first metal types in matrices, and thus brought 
the art to its consummation. Wiclif had struck the blow for 
the liberation of the human mind and heart. Germany re- 
sponded to his heroic efforts. Genius awoke. The press was 
created. The holiest uses to which it could be applied were 
the multiplying of copies of the Bible. In those copies were 
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the seeds of religious and civil liberty, of true science, of high 
Christian art, of material prosperity, of the wide world’s 
brotherhood, of eternal felicity to untold millions of the 
human family. The press never did a grander work than in 
the printing of Tyndale’s English Bible. 





Emigrant Prrtop, 1523-1524. i 

. 

After bidding a sad farewell to Sodbury Hall, Tyndale re- os 
paired to London, where he hoped for employment froin the "y 
scholarly statesman, Cuthbert Tonstall, who then filled the a | 
metropolitan see. But he was disappointed. Tonstall greeted my | 
him with cold graciousness, inasmuch as he was recommended AF 
by Sir John Walsh, the king’s old comrade ; by Sir Harry it 

Guilford, the king’s controller; and also by a translation of V 
the Greek orator Isocrates into elegant Latin, made by Tyndale i 
himself. Yet Tonstall dared not employ him. The priests if : 


were too clamorous and threatening, and the prelate was too 
fond of riches, ease, and honor to incur peril by protecting a 
friend of the Gospel. 
Tyndale does not despair. God, he says, will protect him. 
God did protect him. The daring and faithful Christian, the 
' learned and imaginative scholar, and the touchingly eloquent 
preacher found a friend in Humphrey Monmouth, a rich but 
righteous merchant who had been edified by his sermons. 
“ Come and live with me, and there labor,” urged Monmouth ; 
and Tyndale did so. Evangelical religion owes much to godly 
merchants. 
In the house of his new friend, Tyndale studied day and 
night. John Fryth, the eminent mathematician, came from 
Jambridge to help him, Shut up in a little room, they trans- q 
lated chapter after chapter from the Greek into terse and ee 
telling English. The work went on apace. But it could 
not be finished in England. Tonstall turned persecutor, and ge 
men were punished for reading portions of the Bible in the 
vernacular. What will the courtly bishop do if he detects the a | , 
translators at their work? The stake is his fiery protest against heh 
the translation and circulation of the Seriptures. Tyndale is 
not afraid of the pyre, but he does not wish to die before the 
great work of his life is done. A vessel is lying in the Thames, 
receiving her cargo for Hamburg. It is agreed that he shall 
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sail in her, and prosecute his undertaking under foreign skies. 
Monmouth gives him ten pounds. With his New Testament 
in hand, he shakes off the dust of his feet against the coarse and 
dissolute priests, and sails for the Elbe. 

Lonely but courageous, the departing saint beheld the white 
cliffs of old Albion fade away in the distance; caught glimpses 
of the Low Countries which papal intolerance and Spanish 
cruelty would soon drench with blood and tears; greeted the 
primitive home of the English people on the Holstein shore, 
and passed up the crooked Elbe to the quaint free city where 
he was to enjoy brief repose and safety. 


Germanic Pertop, 1524-1526. 


Not in the commerce of Hamburg, not in its net-work of 
canals, not in its beautiful Binnen Alster, not in its splendid 
churches, is he now particularly interested. Higher things 
absorb thought and feeling. In a quiet lodging he perfected 
the translation of the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, and then 
forwarded them as the first-fruits of the biblical harvest to the 
mother-land from which he had been thrust out. 

About the end of 1524 he received ten pounds more from 
the princely Monmouth. By means of that sum he not im- 
probably crossed the sandy plains of Brandenburg, visited 
Luther at Wittenberg, and took sweet counsel with the sturdy 
Saxon reformer. 

In the spring of 1525, Tyndale turned his steps toward the 
thine, and secretly established himself at Cologne. In that rich 
and flourishing city were renowned printers, one of whom had 
warehouses in St. Paul’s Chureh-yard, London. In Cologne, 
the matchless cathedral was slowly rising, and suggested the 
construction of a spiritual temple infinitely more glorious than 
that. The citizens prided themselves on possessing tle bones 
of the English princess, St. Ursula, and her eleven thousand 
sister virgins. Tyndale’s aim was to bring the breath of life 
upon the moral “dead bones” of his native land. In the eathe- 
dral were preserved the pretended remains of the Magi (dres 
Kinige Kiln) who came from the East to worship the infant 
Christ. Tyndale’s hope was to crown his risen Lord with the 
love and loyalty of the English people. 

Calling on the printer, Tyndale presented his manuscripts, 
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and ordered three thousand copies to be printed. Overjoyed, 
he saw the printing go forward. England, through his New 
Testament, will come into the obedience of Christ. But the 
brightness of the prospect was quickly obscured by densest 
clouds. Instigated by Cochleeus, Dean of Frankfort-am-Main, 
an inveterate persecutor; and by Herman Rincke, an imperial 
councilor, the Senate of Cologne forbade the printing to pro- 
ceed. Brave and prompt in all his movements, Tyndale pre- 
vented the seizure of his precious goods by hastening to the 
printing-office, collecting the printed sheets and manuscripts, 
jumping into a boat, and rapidly ascending the Rhine, bearing 
with him the fortunes of the Anglo-Saxon race. When the 
vultures swooped down on their expected prey, it was only to 
be seized by disappointment and chagrin. The translator had 
escaped as a bird from the snare of the fowler, and none could 
guess whither he had flown. 

On the historie Rhine, Tyndale and his assistant, Roye, con 
tend for five or six days against the impetuous current. An- 
tique cities and lovely villages adorn its banks; hoary mount- 
ains, frowning gorges, gloomy forests, scenes of exquisite pas- 
toral beauty pass by in slow succession; ruined fortresses and 
Gothic churches, rich in legendary memories, present them- 
selves to his gaze; boats pass and repass the lonely oarsmen ; 
birds of prey soar and scream overhead: but Tyndale thinks 
little of these. His care is for the treasures of life that 
his bark contains. He passes the Siebengeberge under the 
Drachenfels—ceastle-crowned. Does he recall the myth of 
Siegfried, and of the dragon whose den was half way up the 
hill, tive hundred feet above his head; that the hero slew the 
reptile, and made himself invulnerable by bathing in its blood ? 
We know not. The spirit of Byron’s beautiful lines was in his 
heart as he gazed on all the witching loveliness around him: 

. “The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine, 
And hills all rich with blossom'd trees, 
And fields which promise corn and wine, 
And scatter'd cities crowning these, 
Whose far white walls along them shine, 
Have strew'd a scene, which " I do see, 
With double joy, O Christ with me! 
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The last two lines are not as the poet wrote them. Tyndale 
was not an amorous sensualist. Christ the Lord was with his 
servant in the rocking boat, and gave him the assurance of 
victory over a dragon more destructive than that of fable to 
those who drew near his den. His hopes rose higher than 
Lowenberg on its dolerite hill, to a land more glorious than that 
of the Rhine when the sun looks down upon it through sum- 
mer skies. Coblentz on the right, Ehrenbreitstein on the left, 
he passes with anxious haste ; pauses a while at the mouth of 
the winding Lahn; pushes on under the shadows of the Kénigs- 
stuhle, where German emperors have been elected, decrees 
issued, treaties concluded; and strengthened himself in the re- 
solve to enthrone his Master in the hearts of his countrymen. 
The twin castles of Sterrenberg and Liebenstein, with their 
weird legends of faithless love, broken hearts, and chivalrous 
devotion, move his poetic and impassioned temperament. 
Germany never saw more faithful and heroic knight than he. 
He may have tarried at St. Goar to buy provisions; have 
drained the customary cup of wine presented by the citizens; 
been crowned and invested with civic rights, and inscribed his 
name on the Hiinselbuch. He did burn with godly desire to 
enroll all men in the society of the redeemed whose names are 
written in heaven. 

Skillfully steering through the foaming rapids and seething 
whirlpools above St. Goar, and hugging the eastern shore of 
the stream, he rows under the cliffs of the Lurlei which, as 
poets sang, had formerly harbored a nymph whose siren songs 
enticed sailors and fishermen to destruction at the base of the 
precipice. Under the Lurlenberg, they said, was hidden the 
Niebelungen treasure. O Tyndale, braver and stronger than 
Siegfried !—through what rapids of cruelty, what whirlpools 
of wickedness, what siren songs of temptation must thou pass, 
ere the hidden treasure of God’s word be freed from the heavy 
mountain of Romish superstition and lust, and its contents freely 


scattered among a thankful and joyous people! Although un- 
seen by mortal eye, Christ is his companion in the lonely boat. 
Wine of divine love cheers his heart as he passes the delicious 
vintage of the Riidesheimer Berg, and braces him for con- 
flict with prelates as callous as Hatto of Mentz, whose Mause 
Thurm (Mouse Tower) he almost touches as it rises from the 
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bosom of the Rhine. That brutal ecclesiastie was said to 
have burned the famished poor. Rome then was burning 
the hungry souls who fainted from desire for the bread of life. 
Mainz now heaves in sight—Mainz, with its indelible memo- 
ries of the English Winifred, the apostle of Central Germany 
—Mainz, the home of the printer Gutenberg, whose invention © 
Tyndale will utilize in benefit of his darkened nation. Mainz 
also is left behind. Worn and weary, the boatman lands at 
last before the grand old city of Worms, where, in April, 
1521, Luther had stated and defended his doctrines before 
Charles V. and the Imperial Diet. 

Tyndale steps on shore, and lays down his precious burden 
upon the ground. What knows he of the future—of the 
enemies that watch for him—of the dangers that await him ? 
His courage is equal to that of Luther, whom nothing could 
frighten. ‘Though they should kindle a fire all the way from 
Worms to Wittenberg, the flames of which reached to heaven, 
I would walk through it in the name of the Lord.” “Go and 
tell your master that even should there be as many devils in 
Worms as tiles on the house-tops, still I would enter it,” said the 
great reformer. He did enter it, boldly confessed his Lord, 
and rose to the heights of moral sublimity as he humbly 
affirmed before emperor and deputies: “Unless I am con- 
vineed by the testimony of Scripture, I cannot and will not 
retract. Here I stand; I can do no other. God help me! 
Amen.”  Wiclif had the English aristocracy at his back; 
Luther had powerful friends in the Diet, and warriors like 
Sickingen longed to flesh their swords in his defense ; but 
Tyndale was alone, (except the feeble Roye,) unknown, and 
unfriended. His was the courage that singly dares the powers 
of earth and hell. Yet he was not alone, for Christ was with 
him. 

Peter Scheffer gladly lent his presses to Tyndale’s godly 
work. Two editions of the English New Testament were 
quietly struck off by the end of 1525, and in the beginning 
of 1526 were sent across the North Sea into England, and 
were followed night and day by the translator’s prayers. 

Tyndale’s prayers were answered. Five pious Hanseatic 
merchants concealed his books among their merchandise, and 
sailed from Antwerp. As the vessel ascended the Thames, an 
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invisible hand dispersed the preventive guard. Tonstall and 
Henry VIII. were absent from London, and Cardinal Wolsey 
was too busy with politics to play the part of police detective. 
The New Testaments were safely landed. Thomas Garret, 
the curate of All-Hallows Church, received them into his 
house; sold them to all purchasers, whether priests, monks, 
or laymen; and thus the books were distributed over the 
entire realm. Every one devoured the contents of his pur- 
chase. Hearts melted like wax under its revelations, and mar- 
velous moral transformations were wrought, even in the most 
papal families. 

The Romish prelates soon discovered the state of affairs, and 
were filled with the utmost alarm. Orders were issued on the 
3d of February, 1526, to seize and destroy the obnoxious 
books, so fatal to the supremacy of Antichrist. All that were 
‘aptured were publicly burned, and the owners—after being 
compelled to cast their New Testaments into the fire—were 
immured in noisome prisons. Numbers died from their suf- 
ferings in jail, but others lived to become pastors and even 
bishops in the reformed Church of England. The Papal pursuit. 
was untiring. The clergy asserted that the Holy Scriptures con- 
tained “an infectious poison.” On the 24th of October the 
Bishop of London ordered his archdeacons to seize all English 
translations of the New Testament; and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury issued a mandate against all books that contained 
“any particle of the New Testament.” * Tyndale’s great 
life-work was now fairly under way, and all the rage and 
cruelty of his enemies were not permitted to hinder its accom- 





plishment. 
Betcic Prertop, 1526-1529. 

The precise date of Tyndale’s removal from Worms to Ant- 
werp is not known, but must have been in the course of 1526. 
While the priests were busily hunting for copies of the Worms 
editions of the New Testament, a new and more dangerous, 
because smaller and more easily concealed, edition appeared to 
terrify them. It was printed by Christopher Eyndhoven, of 
Antwerp, who had consigned it to his correspondents in Lon- 
don. The chagrin of the clergy was extreme. No sooner had 


* “ D'Aubigné’s History of the Reformation,” vol. v, p. 297 
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they burned one copy of the New Testament than three more 
made their appearance. They accused the printer Eyndhoven 
at Antwerp, but their charges were contemptuously dismissed 
by the magistrates. The Gospel was beginning to free men 
from the Papal yoke, to restore the domination of just law, 
and to protect the inalienable liberties of human beings to do 
any thing and every thing that is in harmony with the revealed 
will of their Maker. 

England was now ablaze with Gospel truth. The abomina- 
ble wickednesses of Popery were now fully disclosed by its shin- 
ing light. Tyndale, in his Belgie refuge, applied its teaching 
to the social and political life of the English people. He vig- 
orously opposed the divorce of Henry VIII. from Catherine of 
Arragon, denounced the political interferences of the Papacy, 
and by the issuance of several controversial and devotional 
publications strove to enlighten and bless his fellow-citizens. 
Edition after edition of the New Testament, printed on the 
Continent, poured into England, and the very fury of the 
priests, who burned all the precious volumes on which they 
- could lay their hands, only helped the work of the reformer 
by stimulating the desires of the people to possess them. 

Cardinal Wolsey now bent all his energies to compass the 
death of Tyndale, who was repeatedly forced to change his resi- 
dence. No powerful Duke of Lancaster, no illustrious Elector 
of Saxony came forward to shield him. Nevertheless, having 
completed the translation of the New Testament, he boldly 
began that of the Old. The learned John Fryth, escaped 
from the prisons of Oxford, diligently assisted him. In the 
early part of 1529 they published the Books of Genesis and 
Deuteronomy, and, in homely style, laid down one excellent 
principle of interpretation for all Bible students: “As thou 
readest,” said they, “think that every syllable pertaineth to 
thine own self, and suck out the pith of Scripture.” 

Tyndale, in September, 1528, took up his abode at Marburg, 
on the Lahn, almost midway between Frankfort-am-Main and 
Cologne. There, in 1529, occurred the famous disputation be- 
tween Luther, Zwingle, Melanchthon, and other reformers on 
the true nature and character of the Lord’s Supper. Whether 
Tyndale were present at the memorable Marburg Conference 
is uncertain. Translation, rather than controversy, was_ his 
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pressing duty; and he and Fryth quictly pursued the pleasing 
task of rendering the Hebrew Scriptures into their own vigor- 
ous vernacular. They were safe while in the territories of the 
Landgrave Philip of Hesse, the dreaded opponent of Rome. 
Yet Tyndale did not shrink from controversy when provi- 
dentially called to engage therein. In 1529 he proved himself 
to be more than a match as the champion of Scripture against 
Sir Thomas More, the cultured champion of the Church of 
Rome. Unable to silence him by literary argument, More 
and Tonstall grimly resolved to silence his pen by burning 
him at the stake. 

To effect this deadly purpose Tonstall crossed the North Sea 
to Antwerp, whither Tyndale and Fryth had again repaired, 
after their residence in Marburg. All that the crafty bishop 
succeeded in doing was the purchase of all Tyndale’s unsold 
Testaments, wherewith to celebrate a papal auto da fé. But 
the very money paid out to this end only enabled Tyndale to 
pay off his harassing debts, and to bring out a fresh and more 
correct edition of the New Testament. The wily and un- 
scrupulous ecclesiastic overreached himself, and had the morti- 
fication of helping the man whom he yearned to stifle in the 
flames of martyrdom. 

Dangers thickened around the courageous apostle. Placards 
posted at Antwerp announced that the Emperor Charles V. was 
about to prosecute—or rather persecute—all heretics and their 
writings. Antwerp is no longer safe for him. He decides to 
sail for Hamburg. Embarking with his books, his manu- 
scripts, and the remainder of his money, he glides down the 
Scheldt into the German Ocean, is overtaken by a terrible 
storm, dashed upon the coast, and barely escapes with his life. 
Books, manuscripts, and money are all swallowed by the re- 
morseless waves. “ Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy 
waterspouts: all thy waves and thy billows go over me.” But 
the hero trusts his God with faith sublime as that of Job, 
boards another vessel, sails up the well-known Elbe, and is 
once more in his Hamburg refuge. 


GeERMANO-BELGic Prriop, 1529-1534. 


Joy waits for Tyndale at Hamburg. Miles Coverdale, after- 
ward renowned as a translator of the Scriptures, is there on 
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purpose to assist him. The two friends lodge with the pious 
Margaret Van Emerson, and spend some time in congenial 
labor, undisturbed by the sweating sickness which is raging 
around them. Coverdale soon returned to England, and Tyn- 
dale was once more left alone. 

But, though alone in a strange city, no man’s power was 

more deeply felt by all England. His book, entitled “The 
Obedience of a Christian Man,” and also his translation of 
“The Testament of Jesus Christ,” had fallen into the hands of 
Queen Anne Boleyn, and had confirmed her in friendliness 
to*the Reformation, and in antipathy to the Antichrist of 
tome. “The Obedience of a Christian Man” fell into the 
hands of King Henry VIII., and captivated him by the sound- 
ness of its reasoning, and the vigor of its style. It also added 
intensity to his own opposition to the papacy; but he did not 
allow it to lead him into submission to the King of kings. 
About two years after this Henry sought to induce Tyndale to 
return to England, rightly thinking that he might render excel- 
lent service in the conflict with the papacy. But in vain did he 
offer the reformer a safe-conduct under tlie sign manual ; in vain 
did he make the most gracious promises. Tyndale would not 
hearken. He had not thrown off the yoke of an ecclesiastical 
to put on that of a secular pope. Besides, Henry himself had 
opposed the circulation of the Scriptures, which the great [lead 
of the Church had commanded to be circulated throughout the 
world. Tyndale profoundly mistrusted Henry Tudor, refused 
his invitation, and gave him some excellent advice. Heury 
was terribly exasperated, and thenceforth thought only how he 
could arrest and punish the expatriated servant of God for his 
faithfulness. 

The importation of Testaments from Hamburg went on 
without effective interruption. They entered England by the 
ship-load. Enemies bought up and burned some, but still 
more became the cherished treasures of Christian families. 
Hitton was burned at the stake in 1530 for importing Testa- 
ments. In 1531 the bloodthirsty monster, Henry VIIL, spilled 
the life-blood of Bilney, Bainham, Bayfield, Tewkesbury, and 
many others “of whom the world was not worthy.” 

Meanwhile, the multitude of Bible readers and believers 
had effected something like a Church organization, wholly 
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independent of Rome, under the name of “The Society of 
Chrsitian Brethren.” They established a central committee in 
London, and sent out missionaries who distributed the Holy 
Scriptures, and explained their doctrines in simple language. 
Several priests, both in city and country, belonged to this or- 
ganization. Vain wasthe rage of man. In vain did kings “set 
themselves, and the rulers take counsel together, against the 
Lord, and against his Anointed, saying, Let us break their bands 
asunder, and cast away their cords from us.” Psa. ii, 2,3. The 
word of the Lord could not be bound. The waves of divine 
knowledge broke through every barrier, brought salvation to 
longing souls, swept away old iniquities and abuses, and caused 
England to rejoice and blossom as the garden of the Lord. 

Even the English dogs caught the antipathy of their owners 
to the papacy. One of these, a spaniel with long silky hair, 
was taken by his master, the Earl of Wiltshire, and Henry’s 
embassador to the Pope, to Rome in the year 1530. Pope 
Clement, clad in pontifical robes, seated in his throne, and 
surrounded by cardinals, received Wiltshire and his fellow- 
diplomats with great pomp. They approached, and made the 
usual salutations. Willing to show his kindly feelings, the 
Pontiff put out his slippered foot, in order that the proud En- 
glishmen might kiss the cross embroidered thereon. This they 
disdainfully refused to do. The spaniel, which had followed 
his master into the episcopal palace, did more than decline.¢ 
When the Pope extended his foot, the dog flew at it, caught 
it by the great toe, and held that sensitive member fast be- 
tween his teeth. Clement hastily pulled his foot back again. 
The scene was too ridiculous. The embassadors were ready 
to burst with laughter, and hid their faces behind their long 
rich sleeves. “That dog was a Protestant,” said a priest. 
“Whatever he was,” replied an Englishman, “he taught us 
that a pope’s foot was more meet to be bitten by dogs than 
kissed by Christian men.” * The revolution of thought and 
feeling indicated by this singular spectacle was very largely the 
work of the isolated and persecuted translator. 

Tyndale, whose hiding-place in the neighborhood of Ant- 
werp was unknown to his malignant foes, continued to prosecute 


* D'Aubigne’s “History of the Reformation in the Time of Calvin,” vol. iv, 
p. 25. 
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his great work of translating and publishing the Scriptures in 
English. In 1532 he was left alone by his colleague, John 
Fryth, who returned to England to scatter the Gospel there in 
person. Fryth fell into the hands of his mortal foe, Sir 
Thomas More, in the month of October, and in the following 
year was condemned to the flames. Tyndale wrote him from 
Antwerp not to fear “men that threat, nor trust men that 
speak fair. Your cause,” said he, “is Christ’s Gospel, a light 
that must be fed with the blood of faith.” Fryth neither 
feared nor flinched. On the 4th of July he was burned at 
‘Smithfield—a sweet light shining on his face while he besought 
God to pardon his enemies. 

Tyndale was living at Antwerp, a beloved guest in the 
house of Thomas Poyntz, a warm-hearted English merchant, 
when an English ship brought the tidings of his faithful col- 
league’s s martyrdom. Fryth’s cruel fate foreshadowed his own, 
and caused him to redouble his zeal in the Master's service. 
He visited and relieved the poor, studied and preached with 
intense zeal, and labored unremittingly in his work of translat- 
ing the Old Testament. “He is master of seven languages,” 
remarked Busche, the disciple of Reuchlin, “ Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, Italian, Spanish, English, French; and so thoroughly 
that, whichever he is speaking, one might believe it to be his 
mother-tongue.” * And yet Rome had no use for such a man, 
except to burn him. That, however, she could not do till his 
work was done. Four new editions of the New Testament issued 
from the Antwerp presses in 1534. Tyndale presented Queen 
Anne with a handsome copy of his New Testament, which she 
highly prized and profitably pondered to the hour of her death. 
Encouraged by her active friendliness, the adherents of the 
Gospel printed six more editions of the New Testament for 
sale in the English market. The flood that was to sweep the 
papal dominion away from English soil was becoming resist- 
less. No efforts availed to st: iy the swelling torrent. “To say 
that the Romish prelates hated Tyndale as the source of the 
deluge is not to do justice to the diabolic intensity of their 
malice. They longed and groaned for his blood, and com- 
passed land and sea to spill it on the ground. 
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* D’Aubigné’s “ History of the Reformation in the Time of Calvin,” vol. v, 
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Crowntne Prriop, 1534-1536. 

The great translator’s enemies were about to effect their 

nefarious designs. Chief among these foes was Gardiner, 
3ishop of Winchester, the ecclesiastical Fouché of Henry 
VIIL, and a Churchly Scotland Yard detective of the eun- 
ningest and most unscrupulous type. Ilis instruments were 
like himself. Two of them were sent to Antwerp to destroy 
Tyndale. One was a specious hypocrite, named Phillips; the 
other a vicious and crafty monk, named Gabriel Dunne. 
doth received welcome entrance into the hospitable mansion 
of Thomas Poyntz. Tyndale, attracted by the conversation 
of Phillips, invited him into his library, showed him his books 
and manuscripts, conversed with him about his past and future 
labors, and the means at his command for circulating the 
Scriptures throughout England. The guileless Nathanael un- 
bosomed himself to the insidious Judas. Phillips, acting under 
Dunne’s instructions, went to Brussels, and concocted plans 
for the betrayal of his benefactor, Tyndale. Accompanied by 
the papal officers he returned to the house of Poyntz, who was 
absent from home, stationed them along the street and at the 
entrance of the alley leading to the house, and “gave them a 
sign.” “I shall come out with Tyndale,” said the new Is- 
cariot, “and the man I point out with my finger is the one 
you will seize.” 

With these words he entered the house, complimented 
Tyndale, and by means of a base lie borrowed thirty pounds 
of him. Tyndale then invited Phillips to dine with him at 
the house of a friend. The covetous, miserable wretch gladly 
accepts. Together they start down the alley. Tyndale, who 
is of middle size, goes first at the urgent request of Phillips, 
who is very tall, and who walks with forefinger extended over 
his victim’s head. The officers recognize the traitor’s sign. 
Their hard hearts melt with pity for the simple, unsuspecting 
prey. They seize him, and conduct him to the house of the 
imperial prosecutor, who hastens to Tyndale’s lodging, and 
carries off papers, books, and all that belonged to him. This 
booty, together with his prisoner, he places in a carriage, and 
drives off. A journey of three hours brings them to the 
strong castle of Vilvorde, two or three leagues from Brussels, 
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on the banks of the Senne, surrounded on all sides by water, 
and flanked by seven towers. The drawbridge is lowered, 
Tyndale is delivered to the governor, and placed in a safe 
place. Antichrist triumphs at last. Judas boasts of his ex- 
ploit. Tyndale will not come out, except to die. 

It is the month of August, 1535. The husbandmen are 
reaping the fruits of the earth in the fat and fruitful Belgium. 
England is reaping a richer harvest than that of Belgium. It 
is a harvest of spiritual blessings that spring from the prison- 
er’s sowing. He himself will shortly reap the harvest of life 
eternal. 

Tyndale in prison at Vilvorde is infinitely happier than his 
betrayer at the imperial court. His countrymen cannot save 
him. King Henry VIII. and the English prelates gloat over 
his capture; but he finds abundant consolations in Christ. 
His prison proves to be a palace—Jesus is with him there. 
His prison hours are employed in preparing for the humble toil- 
ers in his native county, and the counties adjoining, an edition 
of the Bible in which he used the language and orthography 
of that section of England. Thus he fulfilled the vow made 
many years before in the words: “If God preserves my life, I 
will cause a boy that driveth a plow to know more of the 
Scriptures than the Pope.” 

Two additional editions of Tyndale’s New Testament ap- 
peared during the first year of his captivity. His publication 
of the Old Testament, translated from the Hebrew text, seemed 
to have been frustrated by the fiendish treachery of Phillips. 
But Rogers, who succeeded the martyred Fryth as Tyndale’s 
colleague, had providentially rescued the manuscript of the 
Old Testament at the moment when Phillips effected the per- 
fidious arrest. He afterward printed it in the great folio Bible, 
which was issued with such secrecy that it is not yet certainly 
known in what city it passed through the press. Hamburg, 
Antwerp, Marburg, Liibeck, and even Paris, have been named. 
Bonnet, the French bibliopole, affirms that it was printed by 
Froschover of Zurich. Certain it is that it was published. 
Then, when his life-work was done, the craft and malice of 
Rome were permitted to wreak their vengeance on the great 
translator. His was the joy of perfect and assured success. 

Tyndale’s last days were full of great peace and divine 
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A sweetness. The jailer, his danghter, and other memoers of 
i? ‘his household, were converted to Christ by the saintly prison- 
er’s life and doctrine. Lis friends put forth the utmost exer- 
tion to save him, but without avail. In August, 1536, he was 
arraigned before the ecclesiastical court for having infringed 
the imperial decree forbidding any one to teach that faith 
alone justifies. The accusation was true, and Tyndale’s doc- 
trine was also true. The imperial decree was utterly anti- 
christian and indefensible. Tyndale defended himself with 
such scriptural logic and touching eloquence as to win the 
minds and hearts of the court that tried him. “Truly,” 
exclaimed the procurator-general, “truly this was a good, 
learned, and pious man!” But that was the very reason why 
‘the Romish priests, like the murderers of our Lord, thirsted 
for his blood. 

Tyndale was declared guilty, was solemnly deprived of his 
clerical character, expelled from the Church of Rome, and 
delivered to the secular power for capital punishment. Can 
such things be possible on this beautiful earth? What a mys- 
tery of iniquity is Roman Catholicism! The secular author- 
ities delayed his execution for two months. Full of faith, 
peace, and joy, he waited the hour when he should step into 
the chariot of fire, and ascend far up above all worlds to be 
forever with the Lord. ‘ Well,” said one who observed him 
closely at Vilvorde, “if that man is not a good Christian, we 
do not know of one upon earth.” 

Rome, “ drunken with the blood of the saints,” was bent on 
burning him. Friday, October 5, 1536, brought release from 
t all sufferings. In the ripeness of his knowledge, love, and 
usefulness; his eye yet bright, and his natural strength not 
abated, William Tyndale passed, for the last time, beyond the 
outward walls, and halted without the fortifications. A crowd 
is gathered to witness his death. They behold not the punish- 
ment of a heretic, but the triumph of a martyr. Memory is 
vivid and accurate in this awful hour. But it is not of child- 
* hood days in the sunny fields and leafy woods of the Severn 
1 vale; not of student years at Oxford, nor of the heavenly 
- light that there streamed into his soul through the pages of 
Erasmus’ Greek Testament; not of pleasant conferences with 
fellow-heroes at Cambridge ; not of the generous hospitalities 
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of Sodbury, nor of the sojourn at Hamburg, the flight from 

‘ologne, the printing of the Gospel at Worms; not of the la- 
bors of Marburg, and the toils of Antwerp; not of the traitor 
Phillips, nor of the Vilvorde jail, that he thinks now. It is of 
the dissemination of the Bible in England, the rescue of his 
people from the slough of superstition and vice, and the glo- 
rious liberty of the children of God into which the written 
word should lead them. Henry Tudor barred the way. Of 
him the sufferer thinks, and for him he prays. While the 
executioner fastens him to the post, he cries in suppliant 
voice, “ Lord, open the king of England’s eyes!” Like his 
Lord, like the proto-martyr Stephen, his last prayer is for his 
murderers. Who shall say that that prayer was not answered ? 
He is strangled, and then burned. 

Searcely had “the apostle of England in this our later age ” 
—as John Foxe termed him—ascended to his celestial home, 
when Richard Grafton, the printer, went to London, presented 
Tyndale’s Bible to Archbishop Cranmer, and begged him to 
procure its free circulation. Cranmer examined it, and was 
delighted with it. Fidelity, clearness, strength, simplicity, 
unction—all were combined in this admirable translation. He 
sent the book to Cromwell, “the hammer of the monks,” and 
requested that statesman to present it to his Majesty, and to 
obtain permission for it to be sold, until such time as the 
bishops should put forth a better translation, which, he added, 
“T think will not be till a day after doomsday.” 

Henry ran over the book. Tyndale’s name was not in it. 
The dedication to himself was well written. He saw that it 
would help him to emancipate England from papal thralldom, 
and unexpectedly came to a very astounding decision. //e 
authorized the sale and the reading of the Bible throughout the 
kingdom. Verily, William Tyndale had not lived in vain. 

The people received the Bible with enthusiasm. Those 
who knew its history saw that it was printed with the blood 
of the apostolic translator. All who could bought and read it; 
or had it read to them by others. Aged persons learned their 
letters in order to study its pages. Poor people clubbed their 
savings together, and purchased copies which they read by 
turns to the crowds around them. The fetters of popery fell 
from the limbs of England. Tyndale had prayed that he 
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might see it on tire by his Master’s word, and from his throne 
in the new Jerusalem beheld the answer to his prayer. “ Of 
the translation itself, though since that time it has been many 
times revised and altered, we may say that it is substantially 
the Bible with which we are all familiar. The peculiar 
genius—if such a word may be permitted—which breathes 
through it—the mingled tenderness and majesty, the Saxon 
simplicity, the preternatural grandeur, unequaled, unap- 
proached, in the attempted improvements of modern scholars 
—all are here, and bear the impress of the mind of one man— 
William Tyndale.” * All judicious critics are unanimous in 
praise of this immortal work. 

Notices and biographies of the great translator are numer- 
ous. Tanner, Bliss, Wood, Foxe, Walter, Offor, Wordsworth, 
Dryden, Newcome, Johnson, bowwhe, Cotton, Anderson, Town- 
ley, Horne, and many others have kept his memory green. 
A monument marks the spot on Nibley Knoll where he is 
supposed to have first seen the light. 

The revision of the Authorized, or King James’s, Version, 
of the Scriptures has recalled the memory and services of 
England’s martyr-apostle, and suggested the idea of erecting a 
statue to his honor. A committee, with Lord Shaftesbury at 
its head, was formed for that purpose. A fine site on the 
Thames Embankment in London was obtained from the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. J. E. Boehm, a sculptor of 
the highest eminence, and famous for his statue of John 
Bunyan at Bedford, was requested to prepare a design for the 
work. Subscriptions to defray the estimated cost of $20,000 
were invited from all lovers of the Bible. The clergy of the 
Established and Dissenting Churches; the universities, coun- 
ties, towns, and societies of Great Britain; the clergy and laity 
of the British colonies, and of the United ‘States, gladly poured 
in their contributions. The bronze statue, representing Tyn- 
dale in his doctor’s robes, and holding an open New Testament 
in his right hand, is soon to be placed on its pedestal. 

The fathers drove Tyndale out of the country with threats 
and curses; the sons eulogistic: illy erect a monument in his 
praise. Noble and eloquent orations will accompany its inau- 
guration. But that creation of art and love is not the principal 


* Froude’s “ History of England,” vol. iii, pp. 86, 87. 
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monument of the holy translator. The Bible itself is his chief 
remembrancer. His version of “God’s Word written” laid 
deep and firm the foundation of England’s greatness. Bap- 
tized with the blood of Fryth and Tyndale and Rogers, it 
laid the foundations of a new and greater England on the 
American shores of the wild Atlantic, and of other Englands 
in South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. In each and 
all it is the fountain of liberty, the guide of legislation, the 
guarantee of law, the glory of the Church, the strength of 
society, the comfort of the soul, the perennial principle of 
progress. Those great and growing commonwealths are com- 
ponent parts of one of the grandest monuments possible to the 
memory of man—a monument on which the instructed eye 
fails not to see, inscribed in letters of living light, the name 
of Wituram Tynpae, Tue First Transiaror or THE Hoy 
Bree into THE PRrinrep Eneiisu VERNACULAR. 





Art. II.—BISHOP HURST’S BIBLIOTHECA THEO- 
LOGICA. 
Bibliotheca Theologica. A Select and Classified Bibliography of Theology «nd 
General Religious Literature. By Joun F. Hurst, LL.D. New York: Phil- 
lips & Hunt. 1883. 
Bisiiosopny is quite another thing from Bibliomania. The 
bibliosopher extracts wisdom from books, the bibliomaniac 
worships their bindings, even their deformities, knowing sel- 
dom more than the eccentricities’ and title-pages of his idols, 
sometimes not even that. “ He know any thing about books !” 
exclaimed one of these victims of the delirium librorwm, when 
told of the bibliographical attainments of a distinguished 
scholar ; “‘ Perhaps he may, of the insides of them!” 
Nevertheless, the bibliosopher is sometimes a bibliographer 
too; he often knows books by heart and by title. Abundant 
in knowledge, he knows where more can be had ; he can tell 
you what he knows, and also, what may prove more important, 
where he found it, where unworked beds of it lie yet undis- 
turbed. Bishop Hurst, in giving us a list of titles, such as his 
“ Bibliotheca Theologica” contains, has earned gratitude, if 
not glory. He has performed one of those services which, like 
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giving a cup of cold water, cannot lose its reward. Many a 
young man eager to become a master in some one department 
of theological literature will find in this book the beginnings 
of power, the suggestions for a comprehensive self-culture, 
which he might otherwise seek for years and, haply, not dis- 
cover. For of the scores who are ready to advise him, not all 
are competent ; he may run, as the German by-word goes, from 
Pontius to Pilate, receiving only confusion for all his seeking. 
But here is a classified list of all, or nearly all, the theological 
literature of any value in the English language. Let him de. 
vote himself to what topic he may, he need but turn over these 
pages to find what is necessary to start him in his studies. 

The young minister who is beginning a library must not, 
however, fancy that the “ Bibliotheca” is to be used as the 
rustic used his bill of fare, that he is to eat his way through 
from A to Z. On the contrary, he must begin a simultaneous 
construction of the four great departments of Theology: the 
Exegetical, the Histori al, the Systematic, and the Practical. 
Bishop Hurst has done well to build his library upon so simple 
a ground-plan, four walls and an entrance hall, four great de- 
partments and an introduction, into which he gathers Bibliog- 
raphy, Lexicography, Cartography, and the so-called Libraries 
of Theology. The student, also, will do well to build his 
libraries, the one in his study and the one in his brain, upon 
a ground-plan equally simple. For each of these departments 
supports and is necessary to the other. Even exegesis, which, 
at first blush, might seem to be merely a question of linguistic 
knowledge and skill, is of lfttle value when sundered from his- 
torical fact and from practical acquaintance with the diverse 
forms of spiritual life and society as displayed in different 
countries and epochs. What he shall buy is also quite a differ- 
ent question from what he shall read. Bacon’s maxim is the 
tinal word upon this point. Some books are to be tasted and 
some are to be chewed. It has sometimes occurred to me that 
our itinerancy needs an itinerant’s library to make it complete. 
It would require no great contribution from each of us to build 
up a conference library containing every book in the “ Biblio- 
theea Theologica,” and many more, some of which might cireu- 
late freely among the members of the conference, while others 
remained at some central point to be consulted by the brethren 
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as time permitted or necessity required. But such an arrange- 
ment is perhaps impracticable, and in any event there are 
many books which every man fit to preach at all does well to 
keep always within arm’s length; and the intelligent user of 
Bishop Hurst’s book should mark at once, in each of the 
great departments, these “ indispensables.” Certainly that is a 
foolish, not te say impertinent, criticism which I have some- 
where seen, the pith of which is the truism thata list of books 
cannot be made so self-shrinking and self-intelligent that the 
would-be buyer needs but show his purse to have the list 
exhibit to him just what he-ought to buy. For intelligent 
friends, though never found in shoals, are nevertheless discov- 
erable to the earnest seeker; and, moreover, the first two pages 
of Bishop Hurst’s “ Bibliotheca” contains mention of more 
than one book which will help the beginner in theology to dis- 
criminate between the dispensables and the indispensables. 

As one turns over the leaves of this volume, containing its 
375 pages of mere book-titles—these, too, of works in a language 
not the most prolific in theological lore—one is fain to reflect 
upon the history of books, the history of creeds, the history of 
religious thought, or perhaps it is better to say, in view of 
some of these treatises, of thought about religion. What a 
long stride from Cadmus to Franklin, from hieroglyph to 
stereotype, from graver’s tool to printing-press, from the 
parchments of Pisistratus to the vast treasures of the British 
Museum or the Boston Public Library! 

Bibliography among the ancients involved no great labor, 
yet what has come down to us is scant and fragmentary. 
What would we not have given had the Alexandrian Library 
fallen into the hands of some indexing genius like Mr. Poole! 
Aristotle wrote a treatise upon books of which a few bits only 
yet remain, but any of “the thoughts that wander through 
eternity,’ whose first utterance was the splendid birthright of 
Hellenic genius, have been pieced together only after weari- 
some search from page to page and author to author. By 
such painstaking reconstruction Mullach has enabled us to stand 
face to face with the mutilated originals of Greek philosophy, 
the Elgin marbles of the ancient mind. Indeed, nearly all our 
knowledge of the scope and number of the literary labors of 
antiquity is due to modern scholars. 
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But the worker in these fields has one great advantage ;_ pro- 
duction has ceased. Whereas bibliography, in an age of poly- 
glot culture such as ours, is a task to break the spine of Her- 
cules or Atlas. In our time every art has its literature, every 
profession its treatises, every city books about it as well as 
within it. We are inundated, overwhelmed, swept away with 
the flood which pours down from above and-wells up from 
beneath. The pursuit of a specialty is but a form of self, 
protection, like climbing a mountain to escape a deluge. Nay- 
even the literature of the specialties is carrying all but the 
strongest swimmers from their course. Take, for example, 
Vaihinger’s recently published commentary upon Kant. To 
master the literature there heaped up about a single name is 
enough to occupy the entire life of a more than ordinary man, 
For this reason, not to speak of other weighty ones, the future 
of bibliography must run more and more to monographs. 
A dictionary of all books is sheer impossible. Even Ebert 
saw, sixty years ago, the uselessness of any attempt to record 
the title of all books ever published, and marked out clearly 
the lines in which the study has since been moving; and we 
need not bemoan this inevitable abandonment of an enterprise 
far more ambitious than useful. Bibliography will return to 
its starting-point of single lists with chastened and clearer 
mind. It will become auxiliary to science and to literature, 
surrendering its haughty pretensions to be a science in itself. 
Certainly we would all have been grateful enough to the Alex- 
andrian grammarian, who arranged the dialogues of Plato, had 
he also made out for us a catalogue of all the books which in 
after years were consumed by Omar’s fiery logic. But the list 
of titles, however interesting, without the books, could have 
served us naught or little; whereas the preservation of Plato 
has affected the structure of the Aryan mind. I am well aware of 
Henry Stevens’s pregnant saying that the bibliographer must 
be no respecter of books, not knowing which is destined -to 
immortality. The despised pamphlet of to-day may in the 
course of centuries become a priceless literary or historical 
treasure. All of which is true enough, and worthy to be 
bound upon the frontlets of every librarian in the land. Yet 
few of us do well to project ourselves so far into the future, or 
to gloat through our descendants’ eyes over the literary trash 
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which time shall have converted into literary treasure. Our 
work is for to-day. It must be done between sun-up and sun- 
down. The book-list we need must bear upon the topic in 
hand. We have neither patience for waiting, nor strength or 
wisdom for searching. Happy is the worker among books who 
has learned to know and use these lists. While other men are 
ransacking volumes to find a fact or precedent, he cuts straight 
to the spot. I have seen men waste hours, and even days, 
searching for what a little skill in bibliography would have 
given them in a few moments, they being too proud to ask for 
help, and, in this particular, too ignorant to help themselves 

Sut, though bibliography will gain rather than lose by this 
return to its starting-point, such magnificent work as that of 
3runet must always excite our admiration. It could have 
been produced only in a country where the making of books, 
no matter what their kind, is a work of fine art. The English- 
man’s sense of the practical, the German’s love of moling 
among the roots of things, make the kind of enthusiasm im- 
possible which is required when the biography of a book is to 
be studied as though it were a living thing. But the French 
founder of the science of bibliography seems to have been 
born to emphasize through seven huge volumes Milton’s 
splendid saying, ‘“ Many a man lives a burden to the earth ; 
but a good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.” 
The evident delight with which he dwells upon details which 
would escape all but the fondest lover would provoke a 
smile could the sense of wonder for a moment abate. Yet 
Ebert, whose valuable bibliographical dictionary is one of the 
very few omissions in Bishop Hurst’s book worth noting, has 
ventured to call the bibliography of Brunet restricted bibli- 
ography, and to contrast it with what he boldly terms bibli- 
ography pure. The German librarian’s point of view is, how- 
ever, the only one adapted to the Teutonic eye. He must get 
to the “grund,” to the very core and heart of the matter, to 
the thing i in itself, to the book in itself, stripped of its accidents 
and history. 

English bibliography has been essentially practical; helpful 
to the book buyer and book seller, helpful also to the book 
reader and book writer. 

17—FOURTH SERIES, VOL, XXXVI. 
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Now scratch an American and you find an Englishman. 
So, although our American bibliography has a bigness and a. 
boldness quite Western, it is essentially English in its spirit. 
What stronger proof of this could we have than the appear- 
ance in one year of Poole’s “Index,” Soule’s “ Lawyer's 
Reference Manual, ” and Bishop Hurst’s “ Bibliotheca Theo- 
logica?” Each of these is thoroughly practical in aim and 
execution, and the publication of the latter two has brought 
the practitioners of law and theology somewhere near the bib- 
liographical level of the medical profession, who already pos- 
sessed an inestimable treasure in the catalogue of the splendid 
library in the Surgeon-General’s office at W ashington. 

I have already spoken of the simplicity of the ground-plan 
upon which Bishop Hurst has built; but I am not so sure that 
I can praise the very numerous subdivisions he has thought 
best to make. Nor am I altogether satisfied with his admission 
of books into his list, which, however valuable to the theolog- 
ical student, are hardly theological in purpose or in substance. 
Kant’s remark that the frontiers of the sciences must never over- 
lap is especially binding upon the bibliographer. To neglect 
it opens the door to caprice ; the exclusions are hard to explain 
upon any principle that does not banish many of those in- 
cluded. On what principle, for instance, admit Mrs. Oliphant’s 
‘‘Makers of Florence” and exclude the far more important 
works of Burckhardt and of Symonds? What right has Her. 
bert Spencer to a place which cannot be claimed with more of 
justice for David Hume? But these, if they be failings at all, 
are failings that lean to virtue’s side. More serious are some 
omissions, of which I might name Locke’s “ Essay upon Tolera- 
tion,” Laing’s edition of the “Complete Works of John Knox,” 
and Lorimer’s “ John Knox and the Church of England.” The 
yet uncompleted “ Thesaurus Syraicus,” edited by Payne Smith, 
should hardly have been passed over. In the list pertaining to 
the ecclesiastical history of the United States I miss especially 
Morgan Edwards’s “ History of the Baptists,” a work as valua- 
ble as it is rare. The Librarian of Pennsylvania may be par- 
doned for regretting that he finds no mention of the Mennon- 
ites, and tlie very conspicuous absence of the “ Religious Works 
of William Penn!” To one who loves him, the non-appearance 
of the Venerable Bede seems like a failure to invite a dear and 
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honored friend. Montalembert’s “ Monks of the West,” which 
has here rightly found a place, is a charming book, I know, 
but it can never supersede (what book could?) the “ Ecclesi- 
astical History of England,” a translation of which is one of 
Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. And speaking of Montalembert 
reminds me that Augustin Thierry’s “ Stories of the Meroving- 
ian Times” is nothing more than a splendid rendering of the 
chronicle of Bishop Gregory of Tours, and should by all means 
have a place under the rubric France. 

But enough of this. The student of theology can hardly 
turn over this patiently wrought-out table of contents and not 
awake to the magnitude and dignity of his chosen pursuit. 
“specially is this true of the departments of Historical and 
Systematic Theology. The former is the study of human as- 
piration in both its phases, intellectual and spiritual; the study 
of the mind in its struggle with falsehood and error; of con- 
science in its desperate fight with passions inward and outward 
born; the study of the lives of the chosen few who have risked 
their all of existence and of hope in the conflict with steel- 
clad prejudice, with the engineries of organized tradition impa- 
tient of light and liberty, or with the tumult of licentious mobs 
whose unsated and insatiable fury is worse than hail or pesti- 
lence or earthquake. Who, on the one hand, can trace the - 
history of doctrines from the Péstis Sophia to the New Haven 
Theology, from Marcion to Newman Smyth, without a tonch 
of sadness to sickly o’er his consciousness of dearly purchased 
liberty of opinion? Who, on the other hand, does not thrill at 
the suggestions of names like Bohemia, Waldenses, Moravians, 
Lollards, Jansenists, Jesuits? What a shrunken thing were 
human history without the story of man’s struggle to break his 
way toward the light! What a shrunken thing were the hu- 
man soul, its aspirations for the truth once gone! A burnt 
out voleano, discarded wrapping of a heart of fire! A waste 
of sand, hot, stifling, destitute of plant or flower, where once 
the blue waters reflected the sky and stars! 

I cannot sympathize with those who think to make men wise 
in the truth by keeping them in ignorance of every form of 
error. Indeed, the perennial heresies—those which originate, 
as it were, by spontaneous combustion in every generation— 
originate either among the ignorant or the learned-ignorant. 
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Many a man rushes forward in these days with a discovery which 
scholars know to be as old as Celsus; others float into notice 
upon craft built for all the world like Spinoza’s neglected 
treatise upon the Old Testament, sublimely unconscious how 
little there is of newness in the model of their ship. But the 
study of Error is one form of the study of Truth. It is in the 
study of human thought, what morbid physiology is in the 
study of the human body. It cannot secure us against disease, 
but it may help us cure it; it can make us kindlier toward the 
erring ; it may make us careful of our own feet, lest we, too, 
go astray. 

Then, again, in these days of inductive science, we are seeing 
very clearly that only by comparison can we arrive at causes 
and measure their respective potencies. Each historical epoch, 
each genesis of doctrine, is a problem to be solved. Each indi- 
vidual display of grace or power challenges us to discover the 
reason of its being. If we are ever to know the practical 
value of Christianity, if we are ever to know just what ele- 
ments in it have been most effective, we must study it as one 
of the producing causes of modern institutions, modern so- 
cieties, modern men. Thi careless post hoc propter hoc method 
so much in vogue must be abandoned for one more conclusive 
because more scientific. But in that case we shall need know!]- 
edge and more knowledge. We shall have to learn to add 
algebraically as well as arithmetically, to strike a balance be- 
tween opposing tendencies, not in one group of historical phe- 
nomena only, but in scores and hundreds. The guod est de- 
monstrandum which is so often shouted nowadays by those 
“who think to bear it by being peremptory,” will make but 
little impression unless we are expert in all the facts and 
methods needful to sustain it. Until then, the plainly told 
experience of the humblest convert will be more effective to 
demonstrate the value of Christian faith than any rhetorical out- 
gush of undigested historical generalization. That is a dwarfed 
and stunted theologian who knows doctrines in their verbal 
statement only, but nothing of their inception and their growth ; 
that is a sounding brass and tinkling symbol who is forever prat- 
ing of the value of Christianity to the human race, yet takes 
no pains to discover precisely what the world was over which 
Christianity began to flow, or the suecessive changes which this 
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new encircling of our planet with light and warmth has induced 
upon its surface. 

Of Systematic Theology it is difficult to speak. What names 
confront us here! Angustine, Calvin, Thomas Aquinas, the 
Angelic Doctor; Anselin, the conqueror’s conqueror; Butler, 
Dorner, Naville, Bushnell! What topics, too, are here! God 
and the Universe; Necessity and Liberty; Christ and the Resur- 
rection; Atheism, with its skeleton front; Skepticism, with its 
hopeless eyes; Pantheism, with its vague sublimity ; Agnosti- 
cism, with its haughty non possumus; Evolution, unbuilding 
and rebuilding in thought the universe of fact; Dogmatic Sci- 
ence and Scientific Dogma, now approaching, now repelling, 
each the other, from the days when Tertullian poured out his 
passionate protests against the alliance of the Gospel of Christ 
with the philosophy of Greece. Brave old Tertullian, with 
his heart of fire and his throat of steel—how gladly would I 
welcome him toa modern college, with its faculty of Chris- 
tian teachers, or to a theological seminary, with its corps of 
specialists ! 


How gladly would I hear his clamor and his protest!) One 
may be disposed to call him a Barbarian, as Ritter called 
Tatian, but his barbarism was like that of Luther, the out- 
break of a healthy nature which — for the robust life of 


the young Christianity in an atmosph@te laden to stifling with 
Grecian subtleties and Epicurean sweetness. How healthy 
that instinct was the whole subsequent scholastic period is 
a witness. Christian doctrine during its continuance was so 
overlaid with philosophic embroideries of every sort that the 
seamless garment of Christ became a Joseph’s coat of many 
colors; simplicity gave place to subtlety; the words of Christ 
were lost in the jargon of disputation. That the doctrine of 
justification by faith had to be re-discovered by Martin Luther 
can only be accounted for by studying the drift which the 
theologic mind had taken in the centuries between Tertullian 
and the Reformation. The Greek poison had done its work ; 
love of truth had been swallowed up in the love of intellectual 
cunning. On the intellectual side Luther’s revolt was against 
the Thomists and their philosophical messiah, Aristotle, who 
had supplanted Christ and Paul, just as on the political and 
ecclesiastical side it was a revolt against the supremacy of the 
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Pope, who, as vicar of Christ, was trying to supplant both 
earthly and heavenly authority. Tertullian and Luther went 
too far, for theology cannot absolutely dispense with philoso- 
phy. To repel attacks which in their very nature imply a 
system of metaphysics, materialistic, pantheistic, atheistic, is a 
task from which theology will not soon escape. But attempts 
to substitute metaphysical for historical foundations, to build 
up a theology upon a speculative basis, in the present state of 
our knowledge, resemble the attempt to build a castle upon a 
shifting shore, castle and builders alike are apt to be tumbled 
headlong into the sea. Yet this desire to eliminate as much 
as possible the metaphysical element from our systematic the- 
ology, and to remand what remains to its proper place, implies 
neither a disinclination to have the truths of revelation worked 
up into a coherent and logical system, nor a refusal to accept 
the psychology and metaphysics which such a system may 
clearly require. To object to systematic theology would be 
quite as absurd as to object to systematic physics or systematic 
botany or systematic geology. God gives us facts, and we 
must make our systems in every department of investigation. 
But just as Copernicus studied the planets rather than the as- 
tronomies of his time ; just as Galileo abandoned Aristotle, and 
sought knowledge of thg inclined plane and the telescope ; just 
as Newton reasoned fran falling apple to falling moon, and 
from breaking spectrum to compound light, so the master of 
systematic theology must return to the truth as revealed in 
Jesus, in Moses, in Paul, in John. Our theology must be 
drawn from the facts of the Bible and from the facts of per- 
sonal experience, not’read ¢nfo and reasoned into both. Ter- 
tullian’s Credo quia absurdum est, while seeming to shut the 
door upon all philosophy, has been the frantic expostulation 
of every metaphysical devil, which a clearer knowledge of the 
truth in Jesus has tried to expel from the contorted body of his 
bride. On the other hand, Anselm’s Credo ut intelligam has 
been often mutilated into Credo ut intelligo. Instead of the 
belief shaping the understanding, the understanding has shaped 
belief. Texts have been torn from context, emptied of their 
meaning, or tortured to express a false one; the part has been 
made greater than the whole, the letter greater than the spirit, 
in order to sustain hypotheses that never had any higher 
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yarrant than human speculation, often none higher than human 
eaprice and human passion. Anselm’s own Cur Deus Lomo 
is a striking example of this tendency; he seems himself to 
have been so far conscious of his departure from the Augus- 
tinian credimus ut cognoscamus as to change his maxim into 
intellige ut credas, to which I have no objection as a rule 
for private guidance, but upon which I declare eternal war 
when another’s éntel/igo is used by him to maim and cripple 
my belief. I confess, therefore, that in looking over Bishop 
Hurst’s book I have at times wished that he had grouped 
together somewhere by themselves all the doctrinal topics of 
the New Testament, and ranged around them the treatises 
written for their elucidation, or that he had divided Doctri- 
nal Theology into Expository, Apologetical, and Controversial. 
Sut for purposes of daily use his arrangement is far more con- 
venient; and although it jars upon my sense of fitness to find 
“The Incarnation” immediately followed by “ Infidelity,” still 
I remember that dictionaries and works of reference must sac- 
ritice logical forms to the demands of constant use. Here, as 
in most things, we are dominated by the needs of the present. 
In spite of Copernicus and Galileo, the sun still rises and sets 
in the almanacs of science, as well as in the speech and to the 
senses of the vulgar. The maker of a bibliography may well 
plead in his favor a law so powerful. 

The exegetical section of Bishop Hurst’s book, which has 
been built up with loving care, reveals, as hardly any thing 
else could, the amazing change in the spirit of exegesis which 
has taken place in the last three centuries. Few, indeed, are 
the Christian thinkers of any school who would now deal 
with Scripture as Calvin did. Texts are no longer bits of 
glass in exegetical kaleidoscopes, to be turned and shifted into 
all possible combinations, each of which is divinely ordered. 
The mind of the writer is now regarded as the mirror of the 
spirit. As no one would think of studying light without 
studying the nature of the eye, so no one expects to-day to un- 
derstand the Father of Lights without a careful study of the 
organ of revelation. All that in any way can help us to such 
an understanding—local geography, current tradition, ethno- 
logical peculiarities, prevalent modes of thought and of speech, 
political conditions and aspirations, chronological color, and 
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historical development—are eagerly sought after and seized 
upon to help us in our efforts. Certainly there is much danger 
of pedantry here, and of that vermicular erudition which sur- 
prises more than it illuminates. Folly is a perennial and ubiq- 
uitous crop; but the erudite species of it is perhaps as harmless 
as any other. Exegesis, to be of marked value, must of course 
be mixed with brains. But unless we are all wrong about the 
Bible, such brain-mixed exegesis can never be overdone. 

To Martin Luther, especially, we are indebted for the 
informing spirit of modern exegesis. No one can look through 
his letters, or read the “ Table-talk,” without being struck and 
moved by his attitude toward the Bible. He threw himself 
upon it to wrestle for its meaning. The ery of Jacob was on 
his lips: “ Tell me thy name! thy nature thou!” The whole of 
its secret was not disclosed to him, nor has it been to any man. 
Like the great Being from whom it came, it permits the seeker 
of its glory to see only the trailing garments of its splendor, 
the cloud, the blaze, the movement of the spirit. As with 
Moses, so with him, the very darkness that covers him may be 
the hiding hand of God, who even in the outbursts of his 
grandeur preserves a strict economy, and by successive glimpses 
of his power strengthens his children to at last behold his face. 

But though Luther’s mental attitude toward the Bible was 
so frank, so unaffected, and in some respects so bold, how dif- 
ferent were his surroundings from those of the modern student! 
What origins! texts are at our service! What advances have 
been made in the knowledge of ancient tongues! To what 
minuteness of detail have we carried our knowledge of ancient 
lands and ancient peoples! Could any one have told the Rit- 
ter George as he worked away in his room in the Wartburg, 
sore pressed by his own obtuseness and the cunning of the 
devil, how in after years the texts of manuscripts would be 
compared, how even the learning of Erasmus and of his own 
dear Philip would seem but trifling in an age of Tischendorff, 
of Ewald, of Tregelles, of Jelf, of Ellicott, of Westcott; could 
any one have told him what Lepsius and Wilkinson would 
write of Egypt, what Stanley would write of Sinai and of 
Palestine, his heart would have turned to water, and his un- 
translated Bible grown moldy from his tears. “ Who am I,” 
he would have cried, “to attempt this mighty work?” “ What 
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need has God of bunglers?” But Jehovah placed him in a 
cleft of the rock, and covered him with his hand, as he passed 
by. The future was hidden from him, for had he beheld it, 
we would have beheld it not! “I will cause that the boy that 
followeth the plow shall know more of the Scriptures than 
thou dost!” said Tyndale to the ignorant priest. Brave 
Tyndale of the Christ-like heart ! what wouldst thou say, wert 
thou living now? God has indeed “ provided some better 
thing for us, that they without us should not be perfect.” 

But I must not forget that the work of Bishop Hurst is 
confined chiefly to the books which are to be found in our 
mother-tongue, excepting some few great works in Latin 
which could hardly be omitted. Yet in looking over the list 
of translations we must be struck, I think, by the potency of 
French influence upon our theological development, a fact too 
apt to be neglected. Calvin, Pascal, Fénelon, our own John 
Flechiére, Chateaubriand, Lammenais, Lacordaire, Montalem- 
bert have affected us in a positive direction far more than Vol- 
taire or Rénan in a negative. 

We Americans, not living, as our English cousins do, within 
a day’s ride of the heart of France, are quite unconscious of 
the currents of Gallic influence which are a part of England’s 
intellectual atmosphere. But we need only to think of Cal- 
vin’s relation to Knox, of Fletcher’s relation to Wesley, of the 
theological and social reaction which found its literary expo- 
nent in Joseph De Maistre, and its ecclesiastical champions in 
Henry Manning and John Henry Newman, to become aware 
that even our spiritual existence is shaped, or at least colored, 
by all that reaches England from across the channel. 

On the other hand, the absence of all but a few Italian and 
Spanish names tells a story that needs no comment. The land 
of Da Vinci and of Galileo has produced in modern times a 
Galvani, a Secchi, a Cavour, but no second Anselm, no second 
Thomas of Aquino, no second Savonarola, not even a second 
Hildebrand. Theological greatness in Spain centered in Loyola 
and Suarez until Mr. Shorthouse discovered Molinos for us. 
3ut in the book before us, Loyola appears only by the porten- 
tous shadow which he throws; a shadow not unmixed with 
light, as every student of Jesuit missions in America must will- 
ingly confess. 
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But of German influence upon English theology it is not so 
easy to speak. It is apparently very great, but there is such a 
thing as mistaking sympathy for influence, likeness of mental 
and spiritual structure for discipleship and pupilage. German 
influence upon English theology began with the appearance of 
Erasmus in England, for though from Rotterdam he was 
essentially a German. It ceased almost entirely with the 
revolt in the Netherlands and the Thirty Years’ War, not to 
be resumed until the present century, except in the one marked 
vase of the Moravians and Wesley. But a hundred years ago 
the Germans had answered the French sneer, “ Can a Teuton 
have genius?” by a manifestation of intellectual powers as won- 
derful as they were various. Kant shook the old dogmatic 
metaphysics from its foundation, and gave materialism a blow 
from which it never has, and never can, recover. Herder 
entered into history like a creative spirit, and chaos began to 
take on shape. Poets like Schiller revealed a critical faculty 
of the highest order. Goethe made poetry into science, and 
science into poetry. Lessing carried criticism to perfection in 
his “ Laoccoon,” and yet wrote dramas that still survive. These 
Germans threw themselves upon nature and upon tradition 
with an impetuosity and passion seldom, if ever, witnessed. 
They demanded of the universe its secrets, and of every exist- 
ing institution its warrant of existence. One is reminded by 
the fierceness of their ardor of the oldest story about the 
Teutons recorded in any literature : how when the sea began to 
rage, the Scythians, arming themselves with helmet, shield, and 
spear, rushed upon the foaming billows and sought to beat them 
into calm. But, fortunately for Germany, fortunately perhaps 
for mankind, the constructive passion has proved greater than 
the destructive; the poetic, the creative faculty, mightier than 
the critical. The Germany that gave us Strauss has given us a 
Dorner also; the Germany that gave us Baur has given us an 
Ewald; the Germany:that gave us Niebuhr has given us a Bun- 
sen, a Curtius, and a Waitz. 

Now, the influence of this movement upon England and the 
entire world is too patent and too potent to deny, or even to 
discuss. But I am nevertheless inclined to think of it as Mil- 
ton thought of German influence upon the English Reforma- 
tion. So far as the influence is a healthy one, it has simply 
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quickened into fresh activity a spirit essentially English. Be 
the modern Angle unmixed Teuton, or Teuton tempered, ethe- 
realized by Celtic fire, he is clearly nearer of kin to the modern 
German than he is to Frenchmen or to Irishmen. If he has 
not taken the same road of his own accord it is rather because 
of disturbing influences than from lack of original impulse. 
This is true of English life in general, and it is also true of En- 
glish theology in particular. From the days of Cuthbert and of 
Bede to the days of Wesley and of Butler, that theology was 
marked by the same great characteristics, of sincerity, of bold- 
ness, of intelligent inquiry, of unconquerable devotion to the 
liberty of prophesying and the search for truth. Nor can I 
see that after a century of commingling with German thought 
these characteristics have been greatly modified. The orig- 
inal tendencies may have been quickened ; some tendencies ac- 
quired from non-Germanic sources may have lost their hold; 
some few new ones may have been acquired. So much, but no 
more. The land whose first great burst of song but para- 
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phrased the Book of Genesis, and which could call around her 
first poet, Caeedmon, such kingly spirits as Bede and Wiclif and 
Tyndale, to bear him company in his rendering of God’s word, 
had certainly the exegetical impulse in full measure from the 
start. Latimer and Bunyan—nay, even Francis Bacon—reveal 
a sympathy with the mind of the spirit which Luther in his 
happiest moments never surpassed. There is a breadth and 
majesty in Hooker’s handling of the Scripture which at times 
approaches even the methods of the Master himself, in his 
sublime treatment of Old Testament revelation. Nor has Ger- 
man erudition to any extent affected this fundamental char- 
acter of our English exegesis. Our men of science have not 
yet learned to “botanize upon their mothers’ graves ;” our 
biblical scholars have not yet come to value the gospels of our 
Lord solely as frames upon which to hang their learning, or 
upon which to display a perverse ingenuity. 

In like manner the home of Roger Bacon has never lacked 
its mighty thinkers whose eyes could search the lands and seas, 
as well as gaze upon the far-off stars. With what easy mastery 
Butler rises to the height of his great argument! With what 
limpid clearness Paley sets before us truths whose very trans- 
parency at once reveals and conceals their depth! Turgidity 
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of phrase for its own sake, the affectation of learning or of 
science, was as far from these men as it was from Wesley in his 
preaching. The fogs which settled down upon their island 
home seem to have created in them a passion for an unclouded 
intellectual sky. If under the influence of Coleridge a certain 
nebulosity has come to pervade English theology; if English 
definiteness and positiveness have been to some extent lost 
by the immersion of English thinkers in German speculation ; 
at any rate, the old passion for lucidity is not exhausted, the 
old power of exact expression is not utterly crippled, the old 
faculty of straightforward and consecutive thinking still sur- 
vives, and will soon assert themselves in all their native vigor. 
Then, again, that longing to express the unutterable, to break 
the bounds of common logic, and scale the heavens by the 
strength of impulses born and nourished within the soul, is 
quite as much English as it is German. “ The sparrow flies in 
at one door, and tarries for a moment in the light and heat of 
the hearth-fire, and then, flying forth from the other, vanishes 
into the wintry darkness whence it came. So tarries for a mo- 
ment the life of man in our sight; but what is before it, what 
after it, we know not. If this new teaching tell us aught 
certainly of these, let us follow it.” Such were the words 
with which the Northumbrian sage addressed King Eadwine 
when his wise men came about him to consider of the new 
faith. These words might well be accepted as descriptive of 
the spirit which has pervaded the purer minds of England 
from the beginning: a spirit which showed itself in Hooker, 
in More, in Fox, in Bunyan, in Baxter, in Wesley, and in poor 
broken-hearted Irving. The English, too, have vast capacities 
for faith and despair; neither the one nor the other is due to 
the influence of German theology or German philosophy in 
later times. 

Nor can I wholly agree with those who trace the Christolog- 
ical tendencies of recent English theology to German sources. 
It is true that the appearance of Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus” 
made men keenly alive to what was really the heart of their 
faith. But this feeling that a mortal blow had been at last 
attempted was due to an instinct which has quickened the 
utterances of every great English preacher from Bede to Wes- 
ley; an instinct which led Milton to make the temptation of 
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Christ the whole argument of “ Paradise Regained,” which in- 
spired the subtle verse of George Herbert, the touching strains 
of William Cowper, and at last kindled in the soul of Charles 
Wesley the raptures which sung themselves in lyrics “that are 
not for an age, but for all time.” Others may say that the 
writings of Schleiermacher, Dorner, Ullman, have directly and 
indirectly transformed a mere feeling of English Christianity 
into an abiding intelligence, a mere instinct into a rational con- 
sciousness. Certainly more than this cannot be claimed; to 
me, even this seems more than should be conceded. * 

But it is time to end these desultory reflections. Yet I cannot 
do so without thanking Bishop Hurst for the catholicity which 
is every-where present in his work. He might have produced 
a bigger and yet a much narrower book. Though he terms it 
a “Selected Bibliography,” the selections are those of one who 
contemplates the shock of opinions with that serenity which 
belongs to the full assurance of faith. Such tranquillity is the 
only frame of mind that becomes the Christian thinker, but it 
is not given to all of us, nor to any of us at all times. 

In our gloomier moments, as we look out upon the crash of 
human forees and the collision of systems, tumbling against 
each other like the billows of an angry sea, only to take on 
new shape and shatter themselves again, rushing no whither 
and every whither, we are tempted to believe ourselves upon a 
shoreless ocean, whose distant horizon must fade away at last 
into a starless, endless night. But the Spirit of God is upon 
the face of the waters, to divide them into the sea and into the 
rain. Their very turbulence is a witness of his presence ; the 
winds that sweep across them are messengers of his to do his 
will. When Theology and Philosophy shall become vast pools 
of stagnant and rotting traditions, then, indeed, we may have 
peace, but it will be the peace of pestilence, of intellectual and 
spiritual death. 
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Arr. IV.—AGNOSTICISM. 


Unsenier is as fond of new names as the unclean spirit was of 
the swept and garnished house. To a threadbare system a 
new name is a precious boon; it hides the old blemishes, it 
promises fresh revelations, it secures a new hearing. From 
time to time there have arisen many self-confessed pantheists, 
deists, atheists. To-day a genuine representative of either of 
these classes is almost a vara avis. Even avowed materialists 
and positivists are ominously scarce. For the time being, the 
opponents of theism prefer to affect the title of “ agnostics.” 
The word itself is not older than the year 1876, being, if the 
writer mistakes not, the cunning invention of Leslie Stephen, a 
fellow of Cambridge; but the system, if such it can be called, 
is not newer than Locke and Hume; than Hobbes and the Baco- 
nian theory ; than the Greek root from which it was fashioned ; 
than the immemorial attitudes of the human mind. ‘ Waiter,” 
said the newly elected member of a petty bench, “call me 
‘Judge,’ and call it loud.” Our contemporary gainsayer likes 
his new cognomen, and likes to have us call it loud. 
Agnosticism, then. What does the new term stand for? 
Specifically, it stands for the venerable theory that the human 
mind can neither know nor conceive realities existing outside 
of the sphere of sense. It takes the position of neither aftirm- 
ing nor denying the existence of God, on the assumption that 
divine existence is necessarily unknowable. It declares, indeed, 
that the fundamental axiom of divine being, namely, self-exist- 
ence, is unthinkable. The mind’s primal and universal intui- 
tion of a First Cause is suicidal to thought, for, according to 
Herbert Spencer, “If we admit that there can be something 
uncaused, there is no reason to assume a cause for any thing.” 
“The conception of the Absolute and Infinite, from whatever 
side we view it,” says he, quoting Mansell, “appears encom- 
passed with contradictions.” There may be Intelligence and 
Volition in the world, but he maintains he is forever incapaci- 
tated for seeing them. Mind may feel after, but never can 
find, God. It may build altars and burn incense to the Un- 
known God, but may never rise to the certainty of declaring 
him to man, 
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The new name, all must admit, is prepossessing. It is no 
iron ding-dong of braggart denial, but a silvery and engaging 
sound stealing down from what is apparently no mean altitude 
of thought. There is reason to believe that already it has 
gone out through pretty much all the earth, and has been 
received with favor every-where by those who do not like to 
retain God in their knowledge. Indeed, it bears on its face a 
subtle plausibility fitted to conciliate and deceive the very 
elect. For, at first blush, agnosticism seems to admit the exist- 
ence of a God. Its “perhaps” has the look of an encouraging 
concession. Perhaps, says our agnostic, there may be over 
yonder across the gulf, or even here at hand, a God as intelli- 
gent, holy, benevolent, philanthropic, as hath entered into the 
heart of faith. The liberality of such a concession, however, 
is about equal to that of one who beams good cheer on a beg- 
gar and sends him on his way to find Captain Kidd’s money. 
Magnificent treasure, no doubt, if one could get at it; real 
treasure, too, though far away; a treasure not undemonstrably 
under the pavement of this very city! A feast, after the 
Barmacide order. 

The new name, moreover, gives its owner a show of deeper 
wisdom in his generation than the atheist possessed. The fun- 
damental principle of the atheist involved him in the most 
palpable absurdity. It assumed that, having made the round 
of the universe, having fathomed all conceivable and in- 
conceivable possibilities, he was prepared to report the impos- 
sibility of a divine existence. A prodigious assumption, 
which began by saying there is no God, only to end by 
making the theorist himself a god! The agnostic affects an 
intellectual meekness quite in contrast with all this. He has 
the manner of one whose increase of information has made 
him aware how small the sum of his own knowledge is. “ Cau- 
tious science” has taught him humility. He does not shake 
his fist skyward, but extends his open palm thither. He recog- 
nizes the mystery of existence. He seems to even re-enforce 
certain doctrine of the very Scriptures, whose familiarity with 
the Unknowable must often shock him. He is fond of re- 
iterating the challenge of Job, “Canst thou by searching find 
out the Almighty to perfection?” He quotes with approval 
the saying of Paul, “Dwelling in light which no man can 
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approach unto.” He finds a forcible statement of his hypoth- 
esis in the declaration of Isaiah, * Verily thou art a God that 
hidest thyself.” 

Much of the plausibility of the agnostic’s assumption, doubt- 
less, lurks in its new Greek name. Thrust upon us suddenly, 
and with an air of candor, the glittering coin appears at first 
glance altogether worthy reception and currency. A _ little 
careful examination, however, betrays the art of the plater. 
Agnosticism involves necessary conclusions quite as fatal and 
absurd as any that belong to the branded and rejected deism, 
or pantheism, or atheism, of past generations. 

1. Agnosticism is practical atheism. 

The agnostic’s universe is actually as empty of God as the 
atheist’s. For, if God have an existence, he must avoid all the 
ordinary modes of existence. He must, indeed, be careful to 
so create and to so control the world as not to exhibit intelli- 
gence. He must descend to the level of David before Achish 
and simulate non-intelligence. Let the earth grow never so 
corrupt and full of violence, he must never betray existence by 
retributive and penal providences. The Power Not Ourselves 
must never make for righteousness, lest some sharp-eyed 
watcher catch a glimpse of the divine glory and joyfully reveal 
the Promethean secret to men. The agnostic Deity must in 
some anonymous way cure the human conscience of its univers- 
al habit of figuring to itself a Righteous Governor who sides 
with oppressed virtue and avenges transgression. Man’s intui- 
tions must be stifled, or they will filch the secret of divine ex- 
istence, and keep parallel with the literal truth. Man must 
be kept from dreaming these startling realistic dreams about 
eternal life, for there is great danger that he will by means of 
them live as though he actually knew there were a God. 

Practical atheism! For what is this attirming that God will 
never make himself known in creation, providence, retribution, 
moral inspiration, and intuition, but a new-fangled way of say- 
ing that there is no God at all? Verily, the hands are the 
hands of an agnostic, but the voice is the voice of an atheist. 
A God that never thinks, never acts, that has no moral affec- 
tions—what is that but a nonentity? Putting the treasure at 
the foot of the rainbow—what is that but a poetical method 
of saying the rainbow has no foot? A God who does not 
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think, who makes no moral distinctions, who will not punish 
or reward men—how far removed is he from the no-God-at-all 
of the atheist? The most naive and outspoken agnostics have 
acknowledged, indeed, that agnosticism really amounts to the 
annihilation of the divine existence. ‘“ We have seen,” writes 
one of them, “the spring sun shine out of an empty heaven 
to light up a soulless earth; we have felt with utter loneliness 
that the Great Companion is dead.” Now, a being that is 
dead, and always has been, is, in plain English, a being with- 
out existence. Let us understand, then, that though the 
Lorelei is singing a new song in the upper air, the jagged reefs 
and watery deeps lurk as of old below. 

If agnosticism involves all the chilly and revolting conse- 
quences of atheism, no moré does it escape the grotesque cos- 
mogony of that system. The agnostic must face the same di- 
lemma as the atheist: the world came either from God or from 
chance. He dare not admit that it was made by his unknow- 
able God, for that would make him knowable to an alarming 
degree. The God-made heavens would betake themselves to 
telling his glory. Nor has he the hardihood to adopt the 
theory of the fortuitous concourse of atoms. The word “ evo- 
lution” is his god-send, as the theist would say. But the 
broken and hand-piercing staff is not good to lean upon. The 
word describes not the origin of things, but their process. I 
ask a blind man just arrived at my door from a distant 
city who led him hither. He betakes himself to naming 
streets, highways, paths, crossings, lanes; he goes on calling 
off landmarks, sign-boards, finger-posts, historic trees, town 
pumps, hamlets, villages, cities. ‘ My good man,” I break in, 
“these things could never have brought you hither—whose 
hand was it that slipped out of yours at my gate?” So the 
agnostic, striving to eliminate God from his own processes, 
seizes on the names of certain methods and fashions of opera- 
tion, which he names laws with especial reverence. These 
are only the avenues along which matter has been conducted 
hither. The unanswered question is, Who conducted it hither ? 

2. The agnostic is inconsistent with his own principles. 

Touching matters beyond the realm of sense perception, he 
professes to affirm nothing. Of the phenomena of matter, 
he knows much; of God, he can know nothing. Now, the 
18—¥FOURTH SERIES, VOL, XXXVI. 
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assertion that we can know nothing about God is far more than 
an assumption concerning the limits of human perception. It 
is a tremendous assumption concerning the divine possibilities 
of self-revelation. It may be admitted that the denizens of a 
South American ant-hill can hardly send hither an expedition 
on a voyage of discovery, and go back reporting that such a 
person as | exists. But, if I choose, may I not make a voyage 
of revelation, let my shadow fall upon them, feed them, de- 
fend them, and though unable to unvail the total contents of 
my nature to them, could I not reveal to them altogether re- 
liably the fact that I exist? The agnostic’s language is far 
meeker than his theory. His theory knows a good many im- 
portant things about the unknowable God. Somehow or other 
it has ascertained that he that formed the ear cannot hear, 
that he that made the tongue cannot communicate. By some 
means the agnostic has learned that he who has so marvelously 
and gloriously hung system on system in everlasting equilib- 
rium, who has inspired ten thousand dialects, is yet powerless 
to invent the vaguest code of signals to flash across the abyss 
some trustworthy gleams of himself. The agnostic has gone 
outside and looked at man, and found him woefully sightless, 
deaf, and dumb. He has looked at God, taken account of his 
skill, and discovered that communication is out of the ques- 
tion. Laura Bridgman had her Dr. Howe to find the secyet 
wicket-gate of the imprisoned soul and put it in communion 
with himself and all the world. But this Almighty of the 
agnostic can find no needle’s eye in the blank walls of human 
nature for the flashing through of one ray of his divine glory! 
Such is the necessary inconsistency of the system. 

3. Agnosticism ignores the vital distinction between the un- 
knowable and the inexplicable. 

The theist insists quite as strenuously as the agnostic on the 
limitations of human knowledge concerning God. But limita- 
tion is something quite different from negation. The agnostic 
brands all so-called knowledge of God as illusory, unreliable, 
unreal, The theist maintains that human knowledge of God 
is real and trustworthy as far as it goes. The peasant knows 
nothing of actinic and ultra-violet rays, of wave-lengths and 
angles of refraction; but he does know that a sunbeam is, for 


example, luminous. Now, the luminosity of light is just as 
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reliable and real a fact about light as any other. No theist 
ever dreamed that design and causation express the totality of 
the divine existence, but that they are true potencies of it, quite 
as really as any unknowable attributes can be, and that they are 
clearly and inevitably knowable every theist believes. 

The agnostic’s refusal to read the divine symbols, on the 
hypothesis of their total inconceivability, would logically com- 
pel him to distrust the alleged existence of his fellow-men ; 
for no human being ever yet had a complete knowledge of 
the personality of his fellows. Yet such incomplete knowledge 
of their characters and thoughts was never deemed a basis for 
doubt as to the reality of their existence. No more should 
the fact that we cannot by searching find out the Almighty 
to perfection warrant us in affirming that such knowledge of 
him as we do possess is chimerical. Far less than complete 
and exhaustive knowledge of an object is necessary to convey 
to us its reality. 

4. Agnosticism does violence to reason in bidding it deny 
design in nature. 

If there be any thing with which we are acquainted, it is the 
qualities and habits of mind. More thoroughly schooled are 
we, than in any thing else, in its characteristic ways, its fore- 
sight, its ingenuities and address in the face of difficulties, its 
insight of laws and forces. When, therefore, we find in nature, 
say in the human hand, the same shrewd methods, calculations, 
co-ordinations, multifarious adaptation, structural triumphs, 
what else can we rationally call it but the presence of thought ¢ 
If we can ever identify any thing, we can identify that bright- 
eyed force we have delighted in and consciously exercised 
from the beginning. 

The agnostic admits that the world of matter looks as if de- 
sign were present in it, but of set purpose he will not acknow]- 
edge it as design. Well, then, what does he callit? This 
keen and deft planning, as every man out of a million would 
acknowledge it to be—from what does it result, if not from 
either intelligence or accident? Well, he blandly replies, 
from something or other in the unknown, which is neither 
intelligent nor non-intelligent. Thus our agnostic Uriah 
Heep, so cautious and ’umble, that he would not dare say that 
the sign-manuals of mind all about us are not forgeries, grows 
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all at once bold and dogmatic. In the face of effects he has 
seen produced ten thousand times by mind, and never by any 
thing but mind, he is too timid to say it is a case of mind, but 
quite brave enough to declare he thinks it is something else 
than mind, he knows not what. In other words, he heroically 

creates out of his wanton fancy a third cause, not one of whose 
traits is known to him, to replace a cause than which nothing 


can be more familiar. 


Our agnostic is an evolutionist. Suppose we apply his 
method to that hypothesis. He cites multiplied instances of 
effect of environment, natural selection, and survival of the 
fittest. We blandly teH him, “It /ooks as though there had 
been an evolution, but plainly there has not.” “ What is it 
then?” he demands. We reply, “O, something or other else, 
we don’t know exactly what ; for we, too, are agnostics.” 

O thou strange Something-or-other, not intelligent, and not 
non-intelligent, thou cunning mechanism of the agnostic’s fancy! 
Thou art not a Thinker, and yet thou dost think; thou art no 
Planner, and yet the world is full of thy g glorious planning. 
Thou hast made me like thyself, though it was neither inten- 
tional nor accidental, but something or other else. I love to 
think thy thoughts after thee, though they are not thoughts. 
But thou couldest not think my thoughts after me, for my 
thoughts are fraught with design, and an uncounted number of 
my ways are altogether intentional, and neither accidental nor 
symething or other else! Thou mightest follow the progress 
of much of my thought, but my most poignant griefs thou 
couldest not fathom, for those griefs spring from certain sins, 
and those sins were the result of certain clear and dogged 
designs ! 

5. Agnosticism does violence to reason in denying a First 
Cause. 

The human mind can never be better acquainted with any 
thing than it is with the invariable and necessary relations of 
cause and effect. In the cradle it began to know itself as a 

vause, by watching movements of members which it found to 
be voluntary, and lifting up a voice of its own. As time went 
on, experience found ten thousand results assignable to nothing 
but individual personal volition. In millions of instances the 
fabric of life was found to be woven together with the warp and 
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woof of cause and effect. The belief in causation is universal, 
and of the very substance of mind. The tares in the field in- 
evitably suggest the presumptive enemy. The untutored sav- 
age, arguing a vanished bear from the broken twig, and the 
erudite Leverrier, postulating an undiscovered planet from cer- 
tain celestial perturbations, agree in declaring that every effect 
must have a cause. 

Our agnostic concedes cause and effect, if you will ask him 
to go no farther than the realm of the senses. As far as the 
world of matter is concerned, you cannot make your assertion 
of rigid causation any too strong for him. But venture never 
so short a distance into the supersensible realm, and he casts it 
to the four winds. 

He prizes causation as a golden key to unlock mystery here 
—what key does he treasure to unlock mystery out there with 
his unknowable God? Causation? Nay, nay, that be far from 
him! Road-bed and steel rails run into the fog. Shall we 
assume road-bed and metals beyond? No, indeed! Ditch the 
train at the edge of the fog. 

We should never have suspected, if we had not been told, 
that conscientiousness is at the bottom of the agnostic’s caution. 
Indeed, Clifford went so far as to attirm that a “ belief in a power 
outside ourselves is an immoral doctrine.” In the face of this 
stupendous effect we call nature, it would be sinful presump- 
tion, downright immorality, to postulate a stupendous Cause ; 
that is to say,a God. Nay, rather, something or other else! 
Tt is the conscientiousness of the colored witness on the murder 
trial. On cross-examination he testified: that he did see the 
prisoner taking aim; he saw the puff of smoke, the falling 
body, and trickling blood; but the bullet ?—no, he did not see 
that! Our agnostic admits that the universe bears all the 
signs of a genuine case of cause and effect, but that a proper 
scientific conservatism compels him to say that it may be a 
case of something or other else, he is not sure what. The red- 
dening of litmus in a test tube cannot get on without a suppo- 
sititious acid; but an effect a million times more prodigious 
need not have had a cause! 

6. Agnosticism robs human character of its grandest in- 
spirations. 

The relations which theism gives man-to an Almighty God 
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have the most important bearing on his character. It has 
taught him that behind and before him are moving the majestic 
forees of Divine Providence. It has enabled him to show 
more than mortal daring and enterprise, because it has taught 
him to believe himself defended, sustained, and inspired by an 
Unseen Power. He has gone gayly into the desperate charges 
of the battle-field, because he has been led to believe that 
he had more than human panoply; he has been brave and 
‘alm in the thickest of the fight, because be believed he saw a 
sign of celestial promise in the heavens. 

The background of divine personality has gloritied human 
life. It is something more than a mere process of vegetation. 
The issues of existence have seemed of unspeakable moment. 
Men have been moved to seek a divine way of living the hum- 
blest lives. They have borne themselves as though possessed 
of a priceless charge. Thought? God thinks. Love? God 
loves. Faithfulness and truth? They are the vital breath of 
Him who was, and is, and shall be. 

The agnostic claims human fellowship for himself. But 
the theist claims something more—divine fellowship. The 
theist has found himself transtigured by the consciousness of 
the divine omniscience. God knew his bosom sorrow. God 
knew how patiently he was bearing ineffable torture for truth’s 
sake. He has endured as otherwise he never could have en- 
dured, because he saw the invisible. 

Now, a system which takes away Godward relations from 
man, thereby deprives him of the most important formative 
influences which his spiritual nature can have. The battle of 
life is too fierce and vast for mortal man to go into it single- 
handed. If human existence is to exert its most potent inspira- 
tions, it must be felt to be everlastingly significant. Man can- 
not approach his own ideal of moral perfection without a more 
august influence than mere human recognition and sympathy. 

We do not like the agnostic’s new heavens and new earth. 
We cannot feel that they are fitted to these souls of ours. His 
little skies are too low for us. His mountain breezes are the 
blasts of a steam fan. His man, walking his puny earth, is a 
victim of vivisection. The intuitions that tell him of the 
Unseen and all-precious moral distinctions have been withi- 
drawn by a trepanning process, and the rent sewed up again. 
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He walks the earth, indeed, after the fashion of the poor 
pigeon, robbed of a part of its cerebral substance, but plainly 
enough he is not the man he was before. 

7. Agnosticism removes the foundations of morality. The 
contest with this genteel foe, then, is no mere abstract issue of 
formal logic. It is one that comes home to business and bosom. 
It has to do with the very foundations of human society. 

IIuman instinct has founded the sanctions of right and 
wrong in the unalterable constitution of the divine nature. 
Sin, we instinctively feel, is not mere harmless human whim 
or idiosynerasy, but an eternally destructive enmity against 
God. It is no mere human pleasantry, but veritable dynamite 
in the royal palace. And righteousness is not simply good- 
naturedness, but the very smile and health of God himself. 
But, if God be unknowable, that dreadful background of 
Divine holiness that has so often silhouetted human transgres- 
sion is removed, and the heinousness of sin with it; that 
Being of perfect purity and benevolence, ever lamenting over 
man’s iniquity, and yearning to help him out of the calamity 
thereof, whose smile he has been taught to expect when he 
does well, whose frown he was to dread when he had done ill, 
has no existence. It is a great day for the man who has bound 
us and spoiled our goods, when the omniscient eye is plucked 
out of heaven. 

Now, it is due to the agnostics to say that they have felt the 
dire sociological peril of declaring the throne of the universe 
vacant. Accordingly, after cutting the nerve of moral char- 
acter in its relations to a holy God, they have suggested various 
galvanic substitutes therefor. 

Professor Clifford had signal success in finding the secret of 
consciousness in the constitution of matter. “ The atoms of 
mind-stuff,” said he, “ when they fortuitously coalesce in cer- 
tain ways form a consciousness, and in other ways do not!” 
Can any one, after pondering that luminous statement, doubt 
the Professor’s ability to give conscience a materialistic basis 
also? If so, let him note the new atomic thunder from the mod. 
ern Sinai: “So act that all thy deeds may have molecular, not 
massive, antecedents.” Think of men swearing to their own 
hurt and changing not, becanse the fear of the molecules is be- 
fore their eves. Imagine the future Nelsons firing the hearts 
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of their men by erying, “ England expects every man to do— 
deeds that have molecular antecedents!” Fancy the criminal of 
the future warning his generation from the gallows-tree against 
the fatal influence of massive antecedents, and bemoaning the 
lamentable lack of the molecular in his own character! What 
a sorry parody is such idle vaporing cn the majestic, authori- 
tative, and universal morality of the theistic system ! 

Agnostics have endeavored to find an adequate basis and in- 
spiration for virtue in the interests of mankind at large. Said 
the same writer: “The dim and shadowy outlines of the super- 
natural deity fade slowly away from before us: and, as the 
mist of his presence floats aside, we perceive with greater and 
greater clearness the grander and nobler figure of him who 
made all gods, and shall unmake them. From the dim dawn 
of history, from the inmost depths of every soul, the face of 
our Father Man looks out upon us with the fire of eternal 
youth in his eyes and says: ‘ Before Jehovah was, I am.’” 
“The face of our Father Man” is, of course, a highly poetical 
figure applied to the whole race. This, then, is the new deity 
in whose face our souls are to find moral inspiration, from 
which approbation is to shine and reproof to frown. Alas! 
we are already only too well acquainted with our Father Man. 
We know only too completely the deceitfulness and desper- 
ate wickedness of his heart. He isa kind of Father Noah; 
he has done some pretty good preaching, indeed, but it is too 
notorious that he has followed it up with very strange ways of 
living. Nay, we cannot worship our Father Man; we have 
too many times had to go backward and cover him with a 
mantle. Worthy enough as philosopher and friend, he may 
be; but he is no moral guide. It is the too careful walking in 
some of his footsteps that has hitherto brought us sore travail 
and remorse of conscience. 

But will the welfare of our Father Man keep the needle of 
conscience true? Frederick Harrison professes to think so. 
Death to him is personal annihilation. Let us eat and drink, 
then. Not so,says Mr. Harrison. Think of your posthumous 
activities The humblest soul that ever turned a sod sends a 
wave through the ever-growing harmony of human society. 
There is no God; there is no future life for us or for the race ; 
but there are generations of men coming after us, and moment 
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by moment we ought to conduct our lives with reference to 
their interests. Not the ery of Saul, “Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?” but, What would the Hottentots and Tartars 
and Australians of the twenty-fifth century have me to do? 
The bare statement of such a theory exhibits its vapidity. It 
has, as a moral motive force, about as much strength as the tiny 
galvanic current which a silver coin produces under a man’s 
tongue. The most of us have about all we can do, Mr. Harri- 
son, denying ourselves and laying down-our lives for the men 
of the nineteenth century, with the wail of their sufferings en- 
tering in our ears. We are only too conscious of having failed 
to clothe a naked contemporary in the next ward and visit a 
personal acquaintance in prison in the next street. That bib- 
lical “'Thou God seest me” does move us to desire truth in the 
inward parts, but your coming man of the forty-ninth genera- 
tion, we very much fear, will be left to take care of himself. 

The agnostics have claimed, by sheer vehemence of asser- 
tion, that their system inculcates a nobler morality than Chris- 
tianity, and for confirmation of the assertion have cited cer- 
tain of their own number. Never was claim more specious 
and impudent. It is the parasitic mistletoe sucking its life 
juices from the generous veins of the lordly oak, and then 
boasting a greener leafage and heavenward tendencies. Chris- 
tianity breathed into the agnostic the very beginnings of moral 
life. She poured out the treasury of her heavenly secrets for 
him when he first began to think. He can no more isolate 
himself from her influence than he can isolate his lungs from 
the life-giving oxygen of the atmosphere. The world never 
saw an agnostic pure and simple. The morality of a person 
who never existed need not detain us. 

Attractive as is the new name, it does not hide the old heart- 
ache. To take away the Lord is quite as grim and pathetic an 
enterprise now as when Isaiah wrote his forty-fourth chapter. 
To be without God is still to be without hope. The dictum “I 
do not know”’ is as little in harmony with the inmost experi- 
ences of the soul as with the spirit of the time. Men want to 
know ; and the yielding up, voluntarily or involuntarily, of the 
fact that they do know leads to despair. A most touching 
example of such despair is the famous epitaph ascribed to the 
gallant and outspoken Peter of the agnostic apostolical circle. 
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Now, a system that is practical atheism, that lacks self-consist- 
ency, that ignores such vital distinctions as those between the 
inexplicable and the unknowable, that denies design and a first 
cause, that robs human character of its noblest inspirations, that 
removes the very foundations of morality, must soon demand 
an epitaph. What words are more fitting than those of its 
own inspiration: “I was not. I lived. I am not?” 












Art. V. — THE METHODIST DOCTRINE OF ATONE- 
MENT. ° 

on Historrcatity and doctrinally the atonement is fundamental. 
' Historically, the atonement is the outward, objective fact in 
e the work of Christ—the events of whose life, from the incar- 
Qh nation to the crucifixion, resurrection, ascension, and session, 

Be make up the continnous fabric of his mediatorial existence, 
¥ # and constitute the historical foundation of his religion—which 
f makes Christ Jesus a Helper, and his salvation a help, different, 
in essence and power, from all others that have been offered to 
humanity. Doctrinally, the atonement is that central truth in 
Christian theology which gives distinctive character to Chris- 
tianity as a system of ethical and religious thought. Historic- 
ally, it is that event in the external order of the actual life of 
the world which has organized Christianity as the most power- 
ful engine in modern civilization, and as the exclusive religion, 
for the regeneration of mankind. Doctrinally, it is that dogma 
in the scientific and intellectual elaboration of the theological 
teachings of the New Testament by virtue of which Christian- 
ity, as revealed and absolute truth, the unique religion, must 
be intolerant of all external systems, and, in the sphere of 
apologetics, refuse to co-ordinate with itself any ethnic religion 



















or any set of philosophical doctrines. 

Not only does the doctrine of the one atonement in Chirist 
build the wall against all enemies that attack from without : it 
¥ is the living organizer of all the inward elements of the truth. 

The doctrine of atonement stands in a relation that is adequately 
described only as vital and organic to the leading elements of 
a completed Christian theology. According to the beginning 
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point, it molds, or is molded by, the other doctrines. As is our 
doctrine of atonement, so will be our conception of the character 
of God, of the dignity and worth of humanity, of the heinous- 
ness and demerit of sin, of the person and work of the Son of 
God, of the office of the Holy Ghost, and of the value of the glad 
tidings which the Church is commissioned to herald to the na- 
tions. A degraded theory of atonement drags all the other prin- 
ciples of the Christian system to its own low level. A false or 
incomplete soteriology works radical and wide-spread mischief. 
It begets a shallow theology—a fragmentary and partial outlook 
upon the divine nature; a vicious anthropology—a hasty and 
superficial diagnosis of the ethical constitution and history of 
the human race; an unworthy hamartiology—a representation 
of sin as adight matter, a mere disturbance of external order, to 
be met by a governmental expedient; an unbiblical Christol- 
ogy, in which Christ may be only the mightiest of many mighty 
teachers, reformers, and saviours; an impertinent pneuma- 
tology, in which there remains little or no place for the gracious 
leadings and cleansing of the Spirit; and an enervating eccle- 
siology, in which the Church is stripped of her glory and sinks 
into the category of the other social and moral agencies which 
are at work among men. In reverse order, one may begin with 
inadequate doctrines concerning God, Man, and Sin, and he 
will as surely reach an inadequate doctrine of Salvation, for 
Salvation is designed to harmonize God and Man by the destrue- 
tion of Sin. Salvation is the mediatorial doctrine, as Christ, 
the Prince of Salvation, is the mediatorial person. In either 
case, to purify and enlarge the one doctrine of atonement, until 
the polemic theologian shall bring it to occupy and altogether 
fill the great place assigned it in the New Testament, is to cor- 
rect and amplify any system into which it enters, and conform 
all the components of that system to the biblical standard. 
Especially is the right appreciation of atonement necessary 
to the normal growth of Protestantism. It is the correlate of 
justification by faith. Rome may have the sacrament of pen- 
ance, the repeated sacrifices upon the altar, and the Church’s 
deposit of the supererogatory works of the saints of all ages, 
by which to cover sin. Protestantism—blessed truth! 





has only 


the blood of Christ, and in his name only pronounces blessing 
upon the head of that man whose sin is covered. 
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Both the defenders and the enemies of the faith instinctively 
recognize that in the atonement is to be discovered the one 
sufficient reason for the being of Christianity. The peculiar 
end of the Church, separated from communion with the ends of 
any other society whatsoever, at once the warrant of its organic 
existence, and the guarantee of its continued life, until the ac- 
complishment of the commission received from the Church’s 
Head, is the proclamation of the finished redemption in Christ. 
The Church is a mission, celestial in origin and equipment, in 
the midst of a population foreign and estranged. To this 
Church is given the ministry of reconciliation, ‘that God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto himself; to her ministers 
is committed the wend of reconciliation that, as embassadors for 
Christ, they may beseech sinners to be reconciled to God. An- 
nouncing that God is reconciled to man, on the basis of this 
reconciliation the Church prays men to be reconciled to God. 
Hence arises the desire on the part of rationalists and Broad- 
Churchmen to explain away the atonement, and on the part of 
those whose faith has received the supernatural religion, with - 
all of its historical and doctrinal contents, to establish the 
foundations here once for all. 

To this instinctive sense of the situation are to be traced, 
also, the continued production of treatises and multiplication 
of theories, which are frequently not professional and theo- 
logical, but partake of a semi-literary character. Horace Bush- 
nell and a whole school of English and American writers 
have written for a public wider than the theological, or even 
the distinctively religious, and have found readers beyond the 
walls of theological seminaries and the ranks of the clergy. 
Men hesitate to recognize that element in the eternal and im- 
mutable constitution of the divine nature which demands 
purity and holiness, and pronounces desert of punishment upon 
sin. Therefore they ask, Is there any thing in God to fear? 
and we have had a revival of superficial theories, not only of 
the Socinian, Grotian, and governmental types, but also of a 
moral and purely sentimental character. As a contribution to 
the settlement of the trne doctrine, as held with almost unde- 
viating uniformity by Methodism, upon scriptural, historical, 
and dogmatic foundations, this paper is written. 

The safest, as well as the most strictly scientific, method of 
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discussing the atonement would doubtless be, first, after thie 
manner of exegetical and biblical theology, to collocate and 
carefully interpret all the express texts and all the extended 
teachings of Revelation upon the doctrine under examination, 
so as to bring the truth into our minds just as it lies in the 
Scripture. A classification of truths and summary of results 
would naturally follow. Reason and the logical understand- 
ing would now bring to light the necessary and universal 
principles and implications of the biblical statements, and, if 
possible, a single formula would be reached, embracing all the 
essential attributes of the doctrine, which, for the dogmatic 
theologian, would be the definition of atonement. Lastly, an 
historical survey would enable us to apply the test of the truth, 
as embodied in the definition reached by the processes de- 
scribed, to all the forms of the doctrine as set forth by the 
teachers and theologians of the universal Church. But the 
limits of this paper forbid the employment of this complete 
and scientific Exegetical, Dogmatic, Historical method, and it 
may the more freely be departed from since the exegetical 
ground has been frequently gone over with great thoroughness 
and accuracy, and with comparative freedom from dogmatic 
bias, while the historical treatment is rather in the interest of 
caution and additional interest than essential to the establish- 
ment of the doctrine. A proper point of departure, therefore, 
may be from the position of the systematic theologian, while 
exegetics largely, and perhaps historical theology to some ex- 
tent, will be made to serve important uses in the progress of 
the discussion. 

Let us make a beginning by placing side by side two Meth- 
odist definitions of the atonement. By Methodist definitions, 
definitions by recognized Methodist theologians are meant. 
The latest, and, so far as the writer knows, the only, distinct 
treatise on atonefhent that Methodism has produced is the work 
of Dr. John Miley, Professor of Systematic Theology in Drew 
Theological Seminary. Dr. Miley early in his monograph gives 


us a formal definition of atonement. It is as follows: 


The vicarious sufferings of Christ are an atonement for sin as 
a conditional substitute for penalty, fulfilling, on the forgiveness of 
sin, the obligation of justice and the office of penalty in moral gov- 


ernment.* ; 
* Miley, “The Atonement in Christ,” p. 23. 
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The second definition is taken from the unpublished lectures 
on the Twenty-five Articles of Religion of the Methodist 
Episcopal Churches delivered by the late Dr. Thomas O. 
Summers, as Professor of Systematic Theology in Vanderbilt 
University. The definition is in this language : 


Atonement is the satisfaction made to God for the sins of all 
mankind, original and actual, by the mediation of Christ, and 
especially by his passion and death, so that pardon might be 
granted to all, while the divine perfections are harmonized, the 
authority of the Sovereign is upheld, and the strongest motives 
are brought to bear upon sinners to lead them to repentance, to 
faith in Christ, the necessary conditions of pardon, and to a life of 
obedience by the gracious aid of the Holy Spirit.* 


An analytical comparison of the two definitions reveals sev- 
eral points of difference. 1. Dr. Summers calls atonement a 
satisfaction made to God, which form of expression Dr. Miley 
not only excludes from his definition, but carefully avoids and 
stringently opposes throughout his treatise, since he identifies 
the satisfaction theory with the Calvinistic scheme of com- 


mercial substitution, always calling this last mentioned doctrine 
the doctrine of satisfaction. 2. Dr. Summers gives the atone- 
ment relation to original as well as to actual sin, as is done by 
our Second Article of Religion—“ whereof is one Christ, 
very God and very man, who truly suffered, was crucified, 
dead and buried, to reconcile his Father to us, and to be a 
sacrifice, not only for the original guilt, but also for actual sins 
of men.’?+ This Dr. Miley’s definition ignores, and his whole 
essay does not touch the question except when he glances at 
the relation of the atonement to infant salvation; + and in this 
momentary consideration it would appear that he attaches little 
weight to the teachings of the fifth chapter of Romans, since 
he makes no reference to it. A brief statement of exegetical 
results, if nothing more, would have been very pertinent. 3. Dr. 
Summers makes the atonement consist of the entire mediation 
of Christ, especially of his passion and death, while Dr. Miley 
speaks only of the vicarious sufferings, though he is doubtless 
* This definition is taken from the writer’s notes as a member of Dr. Summers's 
class. The writer alone is responsible for the form given, but he has every rea- 
sonable guarantee that it is an exact reproduction of the Doctor’s language. 


+ Southern Methodist Discipline, ed. 1882, p. 12. 
t Miley, ‘“‘ Atonement in Christ,” pp. 262-265. 
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in complete accord with Dr. Summers, as is evinced by his 
masterly treatment of the great passage in the second chapter 
of Philippians : “The incarnation itself is a great fact of aton- 
ing value in the redemptive mediation of Christ. ... There 
are two marvelous facts: the self-emptying—éavrov éxévwoe— 
or self-divestment of a rightful glory in equality with God; 
and an assumption, instes d, of the form of a servant in the 
likeness of men.” * Nevertheless, we are not to overlook the 
superiority of Dr. Summers’s definition in point of comprehen- 
siveness. 4. Dr. Summers assigns three results to the atone- 
ment, or grounds it in three necessities, though it is but right 
to state that the last he did not class in respect to urgency 
with the other two great necessities. In this last particular he 
and Dr. Miley are again in agreement.t The three results or 
necessities are, (1) The harmonization of the divine perfections. 
This follows from the previous doctrine that the atonement is a 
satisfaction made to God. (2) The upholding of the authority 
of the Sovereign. (3) The bringing to bear of the strongest 
motives upon sinners to repent and believe. Here Dr. Sum- 
mers has most felicitously combined all the elements of truth 
in the three great theories of atonement, Satisfaction, Govern- 
mental, and Moral. Dr. Miley represents the atonement only 
as a conditional substitute for penalty, fulfilling the obligation 
of justice and the office of penalty in moral government. His 
atonement yields only a governmental result, and has its only 
ground in a governmental necessity. He himself has chosen 
the title and uniformly calls his theory Rectoral, or Govern- 
mental. 5. Finally, Dr. Summers’s definition includes the se- 
curing of a life of obedience by the gracious aid of the Holy 
Spirit. He thus effectually guards the doctrine of atonement 
and its correlate justification by faith from antinomian accusa- 
tion and abuse. He answers those objections that have been 
in the mouth of opponents from the time of Paul, the original 
expounder of these truths, until the present. Here doubtless 
our two Doctors are also in harmony; but mark the grasp and 
reach of Dr. Summers’s formula. There may be other minor 
points of difference between these two definitions. It is not 
necessary for our purpose to be exhaustive; the differences 
enumerated lie out broadly on the face of the two formulas. 
* Miley, ‘ Atonement in Christ,” pp. 276-278. + Ibid., pp. 125-126. 
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But let us be careful that Dr. Miley’s doctrine is not mis- 
taken or misrepresented. It may be that he has not been able 
to include explanation, enlargement, and exposition within the 
limits of definition. Is it entirely certain that he does not 
ground the necessity for atonement in the essential nature and 
immutable character of God apart from his rectoral office and 
relation? It is granted that there are some passages dn his book 
that on first reading, and considered apart from the underlying 
and pervading principle of his doctrine, seem to admit such a 
necessity. Buta more attentive examination will often reveal 
limitations and saving clauses in the passages themselves; and, 
further, they are rebutted by explicit assertions to the contrary. 
An extended consideration of Dr. Miley’s teaching, as will be 
shown by large quotation, will make it appear that he does not 
allow a separate and distinct demand for atonement in the 
divine nature apart from God’s office as a Sovereign. He 
earnestly contends that if such a demand be allowed it must 
yield an atonement by commercial substitution, or, as he calls 
it, satisfaction. So far as a demand for atonement in the 
nature of God may be regarded as acknowledged by Dr. 
Miley, he identifies it with, and absorbs it in, the demand 
that lies in the necessities of government. His section in 
which he vindicates the necessity for atonement is entitled 
“Necessity in Moral Government.”* ‘The necessity for 
the redemptive mediation of Christ lies ultimately in the 
perfections of God,” he says, and we think here is the great 
truth unequivocally stated, but he immediately adds the sav- 
ing phrase, “as moral Ruler.” + In the same connection he 
continues : 


We have the truth of a divine moral government as the 
ground-fact in the necessity for an atonement. We have found 
the facts and principles of such a government strongly affirma- 
tive of this necessity. They thus respond to the explicit affir- 
mations of Scripture thereon. Further, we have found this 
necessity to be grounded in the profoundest interests of moral 
government, for the protection of which the penalties of the 
divine justice have a necessary function. Here we have the 
real hinderance to a mere administrative forgiveness, and, there- 
fore, the real necessity for an atonement. The true office of 
atonement follows accordingly. 


* Miley, ‘“‘ Atonement in Christ,” p. 74. + Lbid., p. 73. ¢ 1bid., p. 74. 
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The penalties of divine justice are, therefore, not the mani- 
festation of God’s essential rectitude and holiness abstracted 
from all governmental considerations, nor is there any bar in 
the divine nature to sovereign forgiveness—this bar is wholly 
the demand of governmental exigencies. It is not desired to 
attach any inference to Dr. Miley’s doctrine that he does not 
himself avow, and he shall be freely, but briefly, quoted by 
passages taken from every part of his book : 


In the governmental theory, the scientifically consistent neces- 
sity arises in the interest of moral government, and as an im- 
perative requirement of some provision which may fulfill the 
rectoral office of penalty in the case of forgiveness.* ... We 
ground the necessity in the fact and requirements of moral gov- 
ernment.t .. . And God, as a righteous Ruler, must inflict merited 
penalty upon sin, not, indeed, in the gratification uf any mere per- 
sonal resentment, nor in the satisfaction of an absolute retributive 
justice, but in the interest of moral government, or find some rec- 
torally compensatory measure for the remission of penalty.{... 
While divine penalty falls only upon sin, the supreme reason for its 
infliction is in the rectoral ends with which moral government is 
concerned. Nor is the penal infliction a moral necessity apart 
from these ends. §... There is no sufficient reason why sin must 
be punished solely on the ground of its demerit. . . . And, all 
other ends apart, [the ends of moral government apart from the 
demands of God’s essential nature,] retributive justice may re- 
mit its penalty. Jt may do this without an atonement. ||... And 
with no absolute necessity for the punishment of sin, it seems 
clear that but for the requirements of rectoral justice, compassion 
would triumph over the disposition of a purely retributive justice.¢ 
. .. But as penalties are remissible so far as a purely retributive 
justice is concerned; so, having a special end in the interest of 
moral government, they may give place to any substitutional 
measure equally securing that end.** The demerit of sin im- 
poses no obligation of punishment upon the Divine Ruler.tt The 
rectoral ends of moral government are a profounder imperative 
with justice itself than the retribution of sin, simply as such.$$ 
The cross is the highest revelation of all the truths which embody 
the best moral forces of the divine government.|||] 


We challenge that both in the New Testament and in Chris- 
tian experience the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ is infinitely 
more than the embodiment of the forces of moral government ! 


* Miley, ‘‘ Atonement in Christ,” p. 61. + Jbid., p. 63. 
t Ihid., p. 75. § Ibid., p. 226. 
| Ibid., p. 228; italicizing added by the writer. ¥ Ibid., p. 232. 


** Ibid., p. 229. t+ Lbid., p. 233. §§ Ibid., p. 233. |] Jbtd., p. 239. 
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And real as the divine displeasure is against sin and against 
sinners, atonement is made, not in its personal satisfaction, but 
in fulfillment of the rectoral office of justice.* 


It would be well if Dr. Miley could definitely tell us what is 
his conception of displeasure against sin and sinners in such a 
being as the unchanging and holy God. Is it appeased without 
a consideration? Is it a mere temporary affection, an ebullition 
of personal feeling, that, after the analogy of human wrath, 
will burn itself out and gradually die away if let alone? 


Yet the atoning sacrifice of Christ neither appeases the per- 
sonal displeasure of God nor conciliates his personal friendship.+ 
Could a sinner, without the helpful grace of redemption, sincerely 
repent and render a true obedience, there would be a coincidence 
upon him of the divine regards of personal friendship and judi- 
cial condemnation. f 


Such a conclusion, the legitimate outcome of Dr. Miley’s 
theory, which he has had the frankness to explicitly state, 
stamps that theory as untrue. The idea here expressed is ut- 
terly unbiblical. Dr. Miley cannot produce a single proof- 
text from the New Testament containing an approximation 
to the thought contained in this strange sentence of his. We 
know that God loved us before the atonement, and that his 
love provided the atonement—this truth will receive full treat- 
ment before the discussion closes; but God’s love producing 
an atonement for the satisfaction of his holiness that he may 
forgive the sinner is widely different from a coincidence of 
the divine regards of personal friendship and judicial condem- 
nation upon a person for whom no atonement has been made. 
A man may be the possessor of the personal friendship of God 
and yet under sentence of judicial condemnation! Almighty 
God is your friend—your personal friend—and yet you are in 
danger—in danger of eternal death! This omnipotent per- 
sonal friend, in whose favor you abide, is powerless to help 
you! God has constructed a government that ties his own 
hands and nullifies his own personal friendship! He cannot 
bless and save a sinner whose attitude and state he personally 
accepts! God’s law is holier than God’s nature! The immac- 
ulate God, who is a consuming fire to all sin, can endure and 


* Miley, “‘ Atonement in Christ,” p. 247. + Ibid., p. 249. 
¢ Jlid, pp. 249, 250; italicizing added by the writer. 
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accept that which his law condemns and punishes! One more 
quotation will be sufficient : 

But for his regard for these rights and interests, [of moral gov- 
ernment, | and, therefore, for the sacredness and authority of his 
law as the necessary means of their protection, he might have 
satisfied the yearnings of his compassion toward us in a mere 
administrative forgiveness.* 

It is very clear that Dr. Miley means to leave us no reason 
for mistaking his doctrine. If he has passages that speak of 
God’s personal displeasure against sin, he is careful tu ex- 
plicitly inform us that the atonement is not grounded in any 
necessity for the propitiation of this displeasure. So pointedly 
does he put this, and so completely does he absorb the per- 
sonal wrath of God, and the primitive desert of sin, in the ends 
of moral government, that he tells us that, apart from moral 
government, merey and compassion may so dominate justice 
and holiness in the essential nature of God, without any sort 
of consideration or satisfaction offered to the offended Deity, 
that he might forgive sin, so far as it is an offense to his own 
purity and personal righteousness, by mere Sovereign preroga- 
tive, while the only obstacles are interposed by moral gov- 
ernment, considered in itself, and these insuperably prevent 
administrative pardon. Hence the necessity for atonement is 
grounded in moral government alone. 

The question now arises, Is Dr. Miley’s the Methodist doc- 
trine of atonement? Can we regard it as fortunate that the 
only express Methodist treatise on atonement should ground 
its theory exclusively in a governmental necessity? Does Dr. 
Miley’s theory adequately interpret Scripture in those pro- 
_ found texts which represent the demand for propitiation and 
reconciliation as arising among the divine attributes in the 
innermost recesses of the divine nature? Or is Dr. Summers 
nearer the truth of Scripture, and nearer the Methodist doe- 
trine as taught by Watson, the first, and Pope, the last, of 
great Methodist writers on Systematic Theology? Can the 
atonement be represented as a satisfaction to God, a harmo- 
nization of the divine nature and attributes, and a reconcilia- 
tion of God to the world, without the errors of the Calvin- 
istic theory of commercial substitution? ‘Can we hold fast the 


* Miley, “Atonement in Christ,” p. 272; italicizing added by the writer. 
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profoundest teachings of the New Testament without abating 
one jot or tittle of-all the meaning that an undogmatic and sehol- 
arly exegete will find in them, and yet reject the Calvinistie so- 
teriology? Watson, Pope, and Summers seem to think those 
Scriptures teach that atonement is a real satisfaction to the 
demands of the divine nature, and that this is consistent with 
the true Arminian doctrine of atonement, Dr. Miley to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Dr. Miley, to some extent, recognizes the fact that he is not 
in accord with the trend of Methodist doctrine. Richard Wat- 
son is allowed to have made statements which assign lim to a 
theory of atonement that Dr. Miley finds it necessary to criti- 
cise and reject.* He acknowledges that many leading Armin- 
ians are to be classed with Watson. Dr. Pope’s doctrine so 
little harmonizes with Dr. Miley’s that he is but once alluded 
to, and that upon an insignificant side issue.t The writer does 
not undertake to say exactly what theories of atonement are 
held by Drs. Whedon and Raymond, since he has never met 
with the article and sermon of the former referred to by Dr. 
Miley, and, while his cursory examination of the ** Systematic 
Theology” of the latter reveals passages whicli seem to commit 
him to the doctrine that atonement is a satisfaction to God,t 
he is not sufficiently informed to be competent to classify his 
system. But in quoting Drs. Whedon and Raymond, Dr. Miley 
thinks it expedient to argue that the principles held by them 
issue in the governmental theory, while he candidly admits that 
Dr. Whedon has never called his theory governmental, and is 
careful to say that he would not identify Dr. Raymond with a 
theory which he discards. As shown by the two definitions, 
Dr. Miley’s theory is widely different from that of Dr. Sum- 
mers. Here, then, we have a recognition of Watson as holding 
another theory of atonement, a tacit acknowledgment of want 
of harmony with Pope, a consciousness that in formal state- 
ment and title of theory the support of Whedon and Raymond 
cannot be claimed, and of a great gulf between Summers and 
Miley. Dr. Miley, though not making an issue with the Meth- 
odist doctrine as such, certainly would not claim to represent it. 






* Miley, “ Atonement in Christ,” p. 117. + Ibid., p. 205. 
¢ Raymond, “Systematic Theology,” vol. ii, pp. 249, 310. 
§ Miley, “Atonement in Christ,” pp. 212-214. 
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By pointing out these facts, it is not intended to create any 
prejudice against Dr. Miley, or even an @ priore presumption 
against the truth of his theory in advance of the argument 
upon its merits. It may be freely admitted that advance 
in scientific theological statement, as in every other depart- 
ment of human thought and activity, must come through 
the work of the specialist. The monographic treatment of 
the minute student of a single section of Christian doctrine 
ought to differ widely, in method, and possibly in results, 
from the work of the general writer on Systematic The- 
ology. We expect his work to abound in criticisms, and, if the 
whole truth and the exact truth has not before been reached, 
he is the man.to define, elucidate, establish, and defend it. 
Certainly Dr. Miley is privileged to work up the doctrine of 
the Atonement, as Dr. Pope has presented the doctrine of the 
Person of Christ, Dr. Whedon the doctrine of the Will, and 
Dr. Summers the doctrine of Baptism. Certainly he may 
show, if possible, that Watson and Pope and Summers are 
wrong, and that if Whedon and Raymond had been making a 
specialty of atonement their acknowledged principles would 
have developed into a scientific treatment practically one with 
the doctrine Dr. Miley has set forth. All this may be fairly 
granted. But the question is, Has he succeeded in accomplish- 
ing such a work as this ? 

Dr. Miley has continually written upon the assumption that 
there is no middle place between the Rectoral theory and the 
Calvinistic theory of commercial substitution, which secures 
the unconditional discharge of all for whose sins Christ’s death 
paid the penalty, and carries with it all the Calvinistic pecul- 
iarities of limited atonement, unconditional election, irresistible 
grace, and final perseverance. This he has misnamed the Sat- 
isfaction theory. Watson, Pope, and Summers are certainly 
satisfactionists ; but this is not their theory. Miley denies that 
there is any scientific place for them. They must either be 
Calvinists, or give in their adhesion to the pure Rectoral theory. 
But it is strange that all these Methodist theologians, some of 
whom were certainly possessed of as much exegetical skill, 
metaphysical acumen, and logical power as Dr. Miley has man- 
ifested in any part of his treatise, should have all lodged in an 
unscientific and indefensible half-way position, unable to see 
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that if they abandoned the Calvinistic theory of commercial 
substitution their principles must carry them over to the gov- 
ernmental theory of atonement. Dr. Miley is free to essay the 
rescue of Methodism and of these uncritical theologians from 
an inconsistent doctrine ; but, undoubtedly, the whole ground 
must be very carefully reviewed before he can be permitted to 
hold the field unchallenged. He must make good his position. 
It is an acknowledged principle laid down by Dr. Miley, in 
common with others, that any theory of atonement, to be valid, 
must adequately interpret the Scriptures. Systematic theol- 
ogy, like systematic science, is the formulating of general prop- 
ositions and laws which must fully embrace and explain all the 
individual phenomena grouped under them. The fatal defect 
of the rectoral theory, however it may approve itself to a shal- 
low rationalism, is, that it is not an interpretation of Scripture 
in its profound representations of propitiation and reconcilia-: 
tion. The issue with Dr. Miley is made at once just here. The 
writer of this paper is not desirous of setting forth his own 
naked and unsupported opinions and interpretations ; when he 
can add to the native worth of the argument, he advances the 
authority of those whose theological learning is unquestioned, 
and who have earned the right to be heard. Dr. Pope is one 
of the most accomplished of the many learned Greek exegetes 
of Great Britain, which perhaps leads Germany in the. single 
department of New Testament criticism and interpretation. 
The pre-eminent merit of his great work on Systematic The- 
ology is its approximation to biblical theology in its close ad- 
herence to exegetical methods. Here we have few of those 
long chains of abstract reasoning that fill so many other bodies 
of divinity, in which there are no quotations from Scripture, and 
little attempt to rest the pillars of the argument upon support- 
ing biblical deliverances. Dr. Pope has set forth the true doc- 
trine so lucidly and succinctly that the argument conducted by 
frequent quotation from him must be largely the gainer thereby. 
His general preparatory statement is made in this language : 


The teaching of Scripture on this subject may be summed as 
follows: The Finished Work, as accomplished by the Mediator 
himself, in his relation to mankind, is his divine-human obedience 
regarded as an expiatory sacrifice—the Atonement proper. Then 
it may be studied in its results as to God, as to God and man, and 
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as to man. First, it is the supreme manifestation of the glory and 
consistency of the divine attributes; and, as to this, is termed the 
Righteousness of God. Secondly, as it respects God and man, it 
is the Reconciliation, a word which involves two truths, or rather 
one truth under two aspects: the propitiation of the divine dis- 
pleasure against the world is declared; and, therefore, the sin of 
the world is no longer a bar to acceptance. Thirdly, in its influence 
on man, it may be viewed as Redemption, universal as to the race, 
limited in its process and consummation to those who believe.* 


Here Dr. Pope has not thought it necessary even to allude 
to governmental necessities and results. He employsa biblical 
vocabulary and such modes of speaking as are not unknown to 
the Seriptures. In continuation of this thought, he says, in 
yet more unmistakable language: 


As availing for man, by the appointment of God, it is no less 
than the satisfaction, provided by divine love, of the claims of 
>] ’ 
divine justice upon transgression; which may be viewed, on the 
* > b ’ 

one hand, as an expiation of the punishment due to the guilt of 

human sin; and, on the other, as a propitiation of the divine dis- 
ae 2 ? A ‘ ad ye 

pleasure, which is thus shown to be consistent with infinite good- 

will to the sinners of mankind. But the expiation of guilt and the 

propitiation of wrath are one and the same effect of the atonement. 

Both suppose the existence of sin and the wrath of God against it. 

So 


Once more: 


As the atonement avails for the human race, and is therefore 
ours, it must be viewed as a vicarious satisfaction of the claims 
of divine justice or expiation of the guilt of sin, and propitiation 
of the divine favor. 


Dr. Pope now proceeds to the exegetical defense of these 
dogmatic definitions. There are two families of terms that 
must be at once brought forward in every discussion of this 
subject: the nouns (Aaouég and kataAAay# most fitly represent 
these two groups of terms and ideas. The first group is pre- 
sented in three leading forms: 


Christ is the TAaoyéc, the virtue of the propitiation, and the 
Propitiator: He is the propitiation for our“sins; not the ‘TAaario, 
because the process of his propitiating is lost in the effect. He is 
the living Expiation. He is also the lAaorjpiov, the Kapporeth, 
or Mercy-seat, according to the use of the word in the Septuagint, 
Whom God hath set forth to be a Propitiation, that is, as a mercy- 
seat, between himself and sinners. Or, if the word be an adjective, 


’ 


* Pope, “Compendium of Christian Theology,” vol. ii, p. 263. 
+ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 264. t Ibid., vol. ii, p.269. 
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then Oidpa is understood, and he is a propitiatory sacrifice. As the 
high-priest he is said iAaoxéoOat tac duapriac, that is, to expiate 
sins; though the English translation hides this meaning: to make 
reconciliation for the sins of the people.* 

Now consider the second group of terms: 


The verb xaraAAdooetv signifies the virtue of the mediation of 
Christ as composing a difference between God and man, and 
kataAAayyj the result ; the new relation in which the world 
stands to God, he being no longer an dyridixoc, and the world 
being no more an object of wrath. The context in the two pas- 
sages where the verb is used shows that God is the antagonist.f 

Coming now to discuss the specific idea of satisfaction as 
involved in expiation and propitiation, Dr. Pope says: 

As commonly used to signify the unlimited reparation made 
for the dishonor done to the majesty of holiness by sin, it has no 
direct, though abundant indirect, sanction in the New Testament. 
But it evermore blends with the idea of propitiation ; God is 
Pee or favorably brought near, to the entire race of man- 

ind; there is now but one dv@ewndxrovog for whom eternal right 
shall take no satisfaction. ... But the idea as referred to the Di- 
vine Being is really twofold: it is the satisfaction of his unutter- 
able love which provides the atonement; and it is the satisfaction 
of his eternal holiness which must be a consuming fire to evil.{ 


This is by no means identical with the doctrine advocated by 
Dr. Miley, that a sinner may be at once possessed of the per- 
sonal friendship of God and exposed to judicial penalty. It is 
true that the atonement is to be traced to God’s love as its 
original. But that love does not exclude co-existent divine dis- 
pleasure against sin and sinners. And in order that that love 
might have free course to the sinner and be glorified in his sal- 
vation, it gave birth to the atonement, not as an outgrowth of 
governmental necessities, but as a demand arising among the 
divine attributes, and to remove difficulties interposed by the 
divine nature. This is very different from Dr. Miley’s doctrine, 
that if the governmental difficulties were out of the way the 
personal displeasure could be removed without atonement. In 
substantial accord with Dr. Pope, the writer, several years ago, 
in a tract issued by the Southern Methodist Publishing House, 
had occasion to formulate the truths involved in this language : 





* Pope, “ Compendium of Christian Theology,” vol. ii, p. 272. 
+ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 272. ¢ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 274. 
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The atonement is sometimes misapprehended. Horace Bush- 
nell had the true doctrine exactly reversed when he maintained, 
in his “ Forgiveness and Law,” that God made the sacrifice of his 
Son in order to excite love and forgiveness in his own bosom 
toward the creature upon whom he had conferred so costly a gift, 
just as we find that large self-sacrifice on behalf of our enemies 
and their interests substitutes hate and vengeance by love and 
forgiveness in our feelings and intentions. Such a system, or 
any other, beginning with the malignity of God toward his creat- 
ures, in whole or in part, dishonors God, and is viciously false. 
God is love, essentially and inalienably love. God’s love was not 
born of the atonement, but the atonement of God’s love. Man 
lost his place in the approving love of God, but not in his benevo- 
lent love. Antecedently to the atonement of Christ God loved 
the world: for “God so loved the world that he gave his only- 
begotten Son.” He did not give his Son that he might love the 
world. By this we understand that, while the righteous and 
rectoral principles of his character and government demanded 
the punishment of sin, and would have inflicted that punishment, 
he yearningly desired the salvation of his creatures. Else the in- 
carnation and crucifixion had never taken place. He loved us 
while we were yet enemies, just as we love our children when 
we are about to inflict corporal punishment upon them. Upon 
the death of the Son, however, the race steps up on a new and 
higher plane before God. God stands in an altered relation to 
his creature. He not only has a desire to save, but he now has 
the ability to pardon, and at the same time not infringe upon the 
righteous demands of his character and law. Is this now, when 
we turn to man, unconditional? Has the sinner a claim upon 
God ? or, has the sacrifice of Christ purchased him a right of 
forgiveness? Is the commercial conception of the atonement, as 
held either by Augustinianism or Universalism, according to 
which the price has been paid, and the bond must be fulfilled 
by the delivery of the purchased possession, true? Here the 
Calvinist and Universalist hold the same fundamental principle, 
for it matters not that the purchase in the one case is a part of 
the race, and in the other the whole. The questions asked above 
must be answered negatively ; and we avoid Calvinism on one 
hand, and Universalism on the other, building firmly on the 
broad foundations of Arminian orthodoxy, when we consider that 
the demand for atonement lay in God, or in the character of 
God—not in the value or number of the souls under the condem- 
nation of violated law. The atonement accomplishes simply the 
removal of the divine disabilities, and God now obtains only the 
power to consistently pardon. It is not a question of the purchase 
of a given number of souls by the payment of a stipulated price, 
but a question of making the pardon of any soul possible. Just 
the same atonement is required to make the justification of one 
sinner possible that would be required for an infinite number.* 


* “ Wandering Stars,” pp. 4-6. 
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So Dr. Pope: 


Propitiation, from Prope, near, indicates in the Bible that the 
favor and good pleasure of God is attracted to the sinner by the 
mediation of Jesus. He 1s tHe PropitraTion because in him God 
is nearer to man the sinner than even to man the unfallen, The 
fact that holy wrath is turned away through the atoning satis- 
faction is a secret behind the Incarnation: in the very essence of 
the Triune God. Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that 
he loved us, and sent his Son the Propitiation for our sins. The 
profound truth remains, that the divine wrath and the divine 
love are revealed at once in Christ, but love must have the pre- 
eminence in our phraseology.* 


This is sufficient refutation of the following argument of 


Dr. Miley’s: 


Why did the Father sacrifice the Son of his love in our re- 
demption? It could not have been from any need of personal 
propitiation toward us. The redeeming sacrifice itself, the fruit 
of his love to us, is proof to the contrary.+ 


Unquestionably all careful exegetes will agree that the noun 
Kataddayy expresses 


the divine virtue of that mediatorial work which reconciles in 
God himself love and holiness, justice and mercy: in God himself 
before the Reconciliation was exhibited in the world. Of the 
distingtion between this Atonement eternally in God and Recon- 
ciliation in the world of time we must speak again. ... We 
mean by THE ATONEMENT the whole economy of our Lord’s sav- 
ing intervention as consummated on the cross. It is the tAaopé¢ 
and idaoxéobat which answers to the 783 and the 153. Just as 


we employ the term Redemption to designate Christ’s work as 
saving man generally, and the term Reconciliation to signify the 
ministry through which that salvation is proclaimed; so we use 
the term Atonement to include the virtue of the redeeming work 
as propitiating the divine mercy to our race. In fact, it is the 
theological formula for all that belongs to that work. 


No systematic theologian has ever excelled Dr. Pope in exe 
getical skill. It would be difficult to find in the whole realm 
of theological writing a profounder appreciation of the exact 
teaching of Scripture than is expressed in the following 
passage, especially in the concluding sentences: 








* Pope, ‘‘ Compendium,” etc., vol. ii, p. 275. 
+ Miley, “ Atonement,” etc., p. 272. 
t Pope, ‘‘ Compendium,” ete., vol. ii, p. 275. 
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The divine Houtness is exhibited as conspicuously as the di- 
vine love, so far as concerns the process of redemption : love is 
supreme in the origination, and will be supreme at the end—for 
mercy rejoiceth against judgment, not over it, though over against 
it; but in the actual atoning work the justice of holiness, de- 
manding the punishment and extermination of sin, is displayed 
in the most awful manner of which the human mind ean form 
any conception. It is important to remember that Holy Script- 
ure never makes such a distinction between the love and the 
holiness of God as theology thinks it necessary to establish. 
The mercy that provides and the justice that requires the atone- 
ment are one in the recesses of the divine nature. Their union 
or identity is lost to us in the thick darkness of the light which 
we cannot approach. The cross of Christ, or rather the whole 
mediation of the Redeemer, equally and at once reveals both. 
TTerein is love—to quote once more the final revelation of Script- 
ure on this subject—not that we loved God, but that he loved us, 
and sent his Son the Propitiation for our sins. In our infirmity 
we find it needful to correct our estimate of one attribute by ap- 
pealing to the other. The Scripture scarcely condescends to 
that infirmity. It speaks of the divine dyd77 as ordering the 
whole economy of what is, nevertheless, an iAaoud¢ or propitia- 
tion, and of the divine evdoxia as ordering the whole economy 
of what is nevertheless a kataAdayy. We shall hereafter see 
how these four words meet in the sacrifice of the cross, where 
love reigns through the infinite sacrifice of love.* 


Could any, thing be more beautifully or more truthfully 
said? The superficial theology of Dr. Miley’s theory is 
driven away like chaff before the strong wind by such com- 
plete presentation of the whole content of the sacred writings. 
Dr. Pope is as careful as Dr. Miley to leave us in no doubt 
concerning his conception of the necessities and results of 
atonement : 

The change of relation is mutual: God lays aside his dis- 
pleasure against mankind, being propitiated in the intervention 
of his Son ; andall men, throngh the ministry of the Reconcilia- 


tion, are invited to enter into a state of acceptance with God, 
laying aside their enmity. + 


Dr. Pope does not for a moment entertain that superficial 
and sentimental error that the reconciliation is only of man to 
God, not of God to man. If our view must be one-sided and 
incomplete, our doctrine would be nearer the.truth if it held 
only the great biblical fact of the reconciliation of God to men : 


* “Compendium,” etc., vol. i, pp. 278, 279. Ibid, vol. ii, p. 282. 
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Not to betake ourselves to abstract principles, the Scripture 
must be our appeal. The few sentences containing that aspect 
of the Saviour’s work which views it as the Reconciliation speak 
in their context of a divine wrath, and in such a way as to give 
wrath ag uttermost meaning. In the classical Corinthian pas- 
sage we read not imputing their tres spasses unto them, which has 
behind it, or rather before it, that most solemn declaration, Who 
though he knew not sin, was MADE SIN for us. These last words 
give the key to the whole doctrine ; closing the statement of it 
with deep emphasis. . When he who knew no sin was made 
sin for us, the wrath of God against our transgression was ex- 
pended upon our Representative, and diverted from us. He 
reconciled the world to himself .by removing from it, as a world, 
his eternal displeasure. What is now going on through the 
ministry is the winning of individual souls to the enjoyment of 
the divine peace. For the full interpretation of this classical 
passage it is necessary to consider more distinctly the meaning 
of both terms: Reconciliation and World. The entire world of 
mankind God is said to have reconciled to himself in Christ, 
inasmuch as the atoning sacrifice was the actual realization of a 
purpose which had been regarded as wrought out from the be- 
ginning of human history. An economy or relation of peace 
had always prevailed in his government of a sinful race... . 
The purpose of redemption was an eternal purpose. . . . There 
was in heaven an Atonement before the Atonement. ... The 
term [Reconciliation] may be said to characterize the kind of ad- 
ministration the Supreme Ruler has exercised over a guilty race. 
. As the world has received a Saviour or Deliverer, and the 
Gospel is preached to the world, so the world has from the be- 
ginning had the benefit of the amnesty. But a dispensation of 
forbearance Brrore Christ is In Christ a dispensation of perfect 
Peace. Hence the Gospel is called the ministry of Yaga 
God is administering, through the stewards of this ministry, 
system or economy of forgiveness and peace. The embassa ors 
of Christ announce a general declaration of the divine good-will 
to the world. Their ministry is not so much to induce sinners 
to lay aside their opposition to God as to persuade them that 
God has laid aside his opposition to them, not imputing their 
trespasses. . . . There is nothing said here of a reconciliation 
between the upper intelligeuces and man, or between both united 
and God ; it is evident that the atonement is a ground of am- 
nesty in the divine government universal so far only as the 
human race is concerned. ‘The cross belongs to the world, and 
to all the world. Its two arms stretch backward and forward, 
to the beginning and to the end of time, So it is in a parallel 
place: For he is our Peace... that he might reconcile both 
unto God in one body by the cross, having slain the enmity 
thereby ; what enmity he slew is explained by the reconciliation 
Unto Gop. The result is that the life of salvation reigns. .. . 
The race in its unity is, notwithstanding sin, placed in a relation of 
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peace with the Supreme Ruler, so that the holy heavens can still 
canopy an unholy earth. . . . Our being reconciled never means 
our putting away our enmity, but the revelation in us of God’s 
mercy. This is evident in the apostle’s words to the Romans : 
for if, when we were enemies, wnder the displeasure of God, 
éyOpot dbvtec, we were reconciled to God, katnAAdynpev TO O80, 
hy the death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, having be- 
come partakers of divine grace, we shall be saved by his life. He 
is our Peace, St. Paul says, just as he is our Saviour, our Lord, 
our Head. And those who have received the Atonement, or who 
are justified by his blood ; that is, who do not reject the reconcilia- 
tion which is announced to them in the Gospel—have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ. The preachers of the Gos- 
pel declare the message of their embassy, and beseech men in 
Christ’s stead: Be ye reconciled to God. But they mean only : 
Submit yourselves to the mercy of Heaven. St. Paul gives an- 
other expression to the same truth: he adds, And came and 
preached peace ; after that description of the atonement already 
quoted, which speaks of his having slain the enmity on the cross.* 

What a Gospel! Glorious truth! How unspeakably great 
and precious the message of reconciliation committed to the 
embassador for Christ! What a response in peace, in joy 
unspeakable and full of glory, this Gospel receives in Chris- 
tian experience! How unanimous the testimony of ecumeni- 
‘al Methodism ! 

“ The angel said unto them, Behold I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, ... and suddenly there was with the angel a mul- 
titude” praising and saying—Adéa év tyioroc Od Kai éni yijc 
eipivn év dvOpwrotc evdoniac: Glory to God in the highest, this 
is one member of the angelic antiphony,—and peace upon earth 
among men of good-will—toward whom God is well-disposed, 
—here is the responsive member. 

Let Historical Theology, in concluding, render us some slight 
service. Referring to Socinianism, Dr. Pope says: 

It refuses to admit of any immutable qualities whether of jus- 
tice or mercy in the divine nature, these being only expressions 
of his occasional will, called out, as it were, by the conduct of 
man. An eternal justice demanding punishment is inconsistent 
with an eternal mercy prompting to forgive. Satisfaction for 
sin is incompatible with love. Against this objection it is 
enough to say that it opposes the first principles of scriptural 
teaching concerning God, who is represented as reconciling in 
himself these opposite attributes by an atonement which is at 


* Pope, ‘‘Compendium,” etc., vol. ii, pp. 283-287. Paragraphs and sentences 
from all these pages have been grouped for quotation. 
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once and equally an expression of both, and regulating his will. 
Thus our doctrine is safe from Socinian censure only when it 
first shuts itself up in God, and grasps the reconciliation of jus- 
tice and mercy in the divine nature.* There are two everlasting 
safeguards of the truth: the constitution of the human mind, 
which bears witness to the wrath as well as the love of God, 
and the express revelation of Scripture concerning the recon- 
ciliation. ¢ 

Once more. In Dr. Pope’s final historical summary the 


beautiful harmony and almost marvelous coincidence of Pope 
and Summers may be clearly seen: 


Most of the errors that have passed in review have sprung from 
failure to connect the three leading biblical ideas: the atone- 
ment in God, as a necessity in the divine attributes; the recon- 
ciliation on earth, as vindicating to the universe the rectoral 
justice of God; and the exhibition of the redemption to man, as 
moving upon his conscience and will and heart. Here unite 
what are sometimes called the SunstirutTionary, the GovERN- 
MENTAL, and the Morat Inrivence theories. The union of 
these is the scriptural doctrine, as it is set forth in Scripture; and 
especially in the Epistles of St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John: 
the last giving in many particulars the finishing touches in the 
union of the Person and the Work of Christ. Neither of these the- 
ories is valid, standing alone. Each is necessary as the comple- 
ment of the others. The doctrine would commend itself more 
than it does to the minds of all devout persons if justice was 
done to every aspect. The champion of either of these theories 
who thinks it necessary absolutely to deny the truth of the others 
proves that his own is wrong. 


The later theologian builds on the same foundation with 
the older. Watson in his “ Theological Institutes,” Part I, 
chapter xx, develops 77 extenso a doctrine in all essential points 
in accord with that of Dr. Pope. The difference is that be- 
tween the polemical and argumentative systematic theologian 
who for several generations was the type of an English divine, 
and the exegetical, polished, brief, scholarly, uncombative 
treatment of the theologian who is a master in all the rich de. 
velopments of the most recent biblical and theological learning 
both in England and in Germany. Many passages might be 
quoted from the familiar pages of this twentieth chapter of 
Watson ; but in the special interpretation of the critical pas- 
sages on which the doctrine turns this would be but to dupli- 


* Pope, “ Compendium,” etc, vol. ii, p.310. + Jbid., p. 312. ¢ Ibid., p. 314. 
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vate, in some cases very strikingly, the spirit and results of the 
quotations already made from Dr. Pope. The extended treat- 
ment which Dr. Summers gave in his lectures developing his 
definition was divided into three sections on the Satisfaction, 
Governmental, and Moral aspects of the atonement. On the 
doctrine of the atonement, Watson, Pope, and Summers are 
a unit. 

The limits of this paper do not permit us to enter upon the 
minute discussion of the relation of the atonement to original 
sin. Suffice it to say that Dr. Miley has accorded no special 
treatment to this great question in any section of his work ; 
and, moreover, in his cursory allusions to the manner of infant 
salvation, he shows no critical appreciation of the doctrinal 
teachings involved in any really adequate exegesis of the fifth 
chapter of Romans, verses twelve to twenty-one. <A special 
treatise on the work of Christ for the salvation of men that 
gives no account of this passage can hardly proceed upon so 
thorough-going a principle as to revolutionize the theology of 
Methodism. Paul says: “So then as through one trespass the 
judgment came unto all men to condemnation ; even so through 
one act of righteousness the free gift came unto all men to 
justification of life. For as through the one man’s disobedience 
the many were made sinners, even so through the obedience of 
the one shall the many be made righteous.” But in Dr. 
Miley’s system there hardly seems to be a place for this 
Pauline fact. 

The scope of this paper will not be mistaken: it is meant to 
ascertain and present the doctrine of atonement as held by 
Methodism. Watson, Pope, Summers—all Englishmen, though 
the last a representative of American Methodism—Miley, Whe- 
don, Raymond—these six authors, all ministers and theologians 
of Wesleyan and Episcopal Methodism, are the only writers to 
whom reference has been made. Fletcher might also have 
been embraced in our consensus, but he may serve us a good 
turn at another time. 
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Art. VI—THE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF “THE 
DEVIL.” 

“Tnx world is very evil,’ wrote Bernard of Clugny, at the 
beginning of his famous hymn to the New Jerusalem: but 
probably the thought was there introduced only as a common- 
place—a fact of which all were presumed to be aware, and the 
recognition of which might heighten the apparent fitness of 
what he was about to say of that “better country.” But the 
existence of evil in the world is a fact of universal experience. 
“ The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together,” 
and, as the wisdom of hoary antiquity declares, “man is born 
unto trouble as the sparks fly upward.” Men instinctively 
pursue courses of life and action, and develop characters and 
conditions of heart and mind, which surely lead them into 
trouble. How our world became so bad, and how such an 
imperfect condition of things can continue in the domain of 
Infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, is the “mystery of 
mysteries,” which confounds all finite thought; and yet with 
this question, man’s folly and presumption have perpetually 
busied themselves in futile attempts to solve the inexplicable 
riddle, “ And of their vain disputings find no end.” 

There is a natural evil which has its seat in, the physical 
system, and is affected by the conditions and environment, of 
sensitive subjects, but of that we have not now to speak, except 
incidentally. Another form of evil of a purely spiritual nature 
is recognized and illustrated in the Bible, which it calls sin, of 
which the religious and ethical teachers of all others than the 
Jewish nation appear in no case to have had any adequate 
conception. Whether or not men are subject to natural evil, 
except as the result of moral causes or conditions, is a question 
not altogether undeserving of attention, and it is also beset with 
very considerable difficulties, however it may be answered. Nat- 
urally and philosophically, it would seem that pain and suffering 
are inseparable from animal existence among the conditions of 
this present world—if, indeed, irrational creatures are capable 
of conscious suffering—and yet to concede it would open up 
some very far-reaching inquiries. The existence of moral evil, 
stn, in the world, and the development of its results, under the 
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divine government, as it is a matter of infinitely deeper inter- 
est, appears also as a still more profound and tremendous mys- 
tery. When we are asked how this can be, we reply in our 
ignorance that ‘ an enemy hath done this.” It is all the work 
of the Deviz. And when our children ask us why God allows 
the Devil to continue doing all this mischief, we are compelled 
to confess that the whole subject is too deep and high for our 
thoughts. Proud philosophers have vainly attempted to explain 
these mysteries with their babbling “ Theodicies,” prating = 


“Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute ; ” 


but the devout and God-fearing lay their fingers upon their 
lips and silently confess that they cannot answer, though their 
faith in God assures them that although stv exists for the time 
being, and works its fearful ruin in our world, it is still within 
the grasp of the divine power, and that the decree has gone 
forth, “Thus far and no farther.” 

Perhaps some incidental advantages may have resulted from 
such futile attempts to solve these deep inysteries, and that, too, 
among the most favorable conditions. It seems, indeed, to 
have been the divinely ordered mission of the Greek philosophy, 
and before that those of Persia and India, to test to its utmost 
the mind’s capability of finding out God and understanding his 
counsels. “The world by wisdom knew not God,” and this 
was demonstrated and at last confessed; and the enforcement 
of this intellectual despair was among the processes by which 
the age of the advent became “the fullness of the time.” 
The human mind demands something to be believed, and phi- 
losophy had conspicuously failed to respond to that demand ; 
and men were, therefore, the more willing to listen to the voice 
of God speaking from heaven, and still more to attend to the 
words of Him who came in person to reveal to men the deep 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. But these revelations 
are, however, only in part, and there still remains not a few 
“secret things” which God has reserved to himself, to inquire 
into which is neither wise nor reverent. Holy Scripture ree- 
ognizes the existence of stn in the world, tells how it became a 
Jact in man’s history and character, and, best of all, how its 
curse may be avoided. Beyond this it is silent; and we are 
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left deeply interested spectators of the sublime drama of the 
overthrow of the great Adversary and the destruction of his 
kingdom. 

The Scriptures in treating of stv simply recognize it as a 
Fact, without attempting to propound any theory respecting its 
origin, except that it is derived from an extra-mundane source, 
and brought into the world by a spiritual being, neither divine 
nor human, called variously the Devil, (AvdBodAoc,) the Adver- 
sary, and Satan. He is also called, on account of his occupa- 
tions, the “Tempter,” the “ Accuser,” and the “ Destroyer.” 
This person is a perpetually felt presence in the doctrinal 
teachings of Holy Scripture, and a factor in all of life’s prob- 
lems. As God himself is the one great object of theology, 
pure and simple, so in the theo-anthropology of the Bible is 
the ever-present and always effective “ party of the other part,” 
standing over against God—the Adversary. 

The biblical account of the beginning of sin, as a fact in hu- 
man life and history, presents the Devil as its promoter and 
procuring cause. Whatever theory may be adopted respecting 
the drapery of the story of the Fall, the diabolic presence and 
efficiency remains. Nor does it appear that without that influ- 
ence the sad event which brought sin and death into our world 
could have occurred. So, too, the progress of the conflict 
which the incoming of stn precipitated is every-where marked 
by the same presence and power; and the successful accom- 
plishment of the work of the Messiah, as declared in prophecy 
—which by reason of “the work of the Devil” is a militant 
campaign—is to be signalized by the complete discomfiture and 
overthrow of the Adversary. Any system of theology, so- 
called, that fails to recognize and make prominent the person- 
ality and the active antagonism of the Devil, is not guo ad hoc 
—so far forth—the theology of the Bible, nor can it be brought 
into harmony with the chief features of that great body of re 
vealed truth. The scriptural idea of the Devil is that he is 
the personal embodiment of a great spiritual force, constantly 
acting in the divine realm—the mental cosmos—and which is, as 
to men’s spiritual natures, a steady and terribly perilous impulse 
toward “the evil.” On this pregnant truth St. Peter bases 
his godly admonition to believers, to which all would do well 
to take heed: “ Be sober, be watchful: your adversary the 
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Devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he 
may devour: whoin resist steadfast in the faith.” 

To examine in order, however briefly, all of the many pas- 

sages of Scripture in which the doctrine of the presence and 
spiritual influence of the Devil in human affairs is taught, 
would entirely transcend our limits ; we therefore select a single 
one, the elucidation of which will largely illustrate nearly all 
that is given on the subject. That passage (John viii, 44) reads : 
“Ve are of your father the Devil, and the lusts of your father . 
ye will do: he was a murderer from the beginning, and 
abode not in the truth, because there is no truth in him. When ‘ 
he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own: for he is a liar, and 
the father of it.” These are Christ’s own words spoken to the 
Jews, who were violently opposing him in the temple only a 
few days before his passion. 

The conflict in which our Lord was then engaged, which 
appeared outwardly to be simply between himself and the Jew- 
ish rulers, had broader relations, and was of more than any Bi 
merely incidental significance. It was a conflict of truth 
against falsehood—of God in Christ against the Devil—and its a) 
crisis was even then at hand. Our Lord, too, appears to have ee 
been intent on placing the parties to that conflict each in his : 
proper position, himself doing the work committed to him by 
the Father, and those to whom he spake arrayed against him 
doing the work of their father—the Devil. And, that all 
might clearly understand the case in all its bearings, he in re- ay, 
markably clear and comprehensive terms not only designates Wi 
the Devil as the active antagonist of the work of Christ, mee 
acting through those directly addressed, but he also describes fe pie 
his character and his ever-enduring relations of antagonism | 
against God—alike in character and action. 

Looking carefully into these words of Christ, we find in them 
not only a clear recognition of the Devil as a person, but also 
a strongly marked expression of his character, with, perhaps, 
(and perhaps not,) some reference to his history. They also, 
and especially, indicate his relations to wicked men, and to sin 
as itis found in men. Respecting this last partienlar, which 
may be noticed first, it is shown that the wickedness of men, 
as displayed in their conduct, is, as to its source and procuring 
v~ause, of the Devil, and that he holds to evil men the relations 
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of a father, by some kind of ethical genesis. By some process 
which from its nature is hidden from human scrutiny, the spir- 
itual and moral characteristics of the Devil have passed over 
to, and become abiding qualities in, men’s spiritual natures ; 
and as the characteristics of the father are reproduced in his 
children, by the laws of heredity, so the ethical character of 
the Devil reappears in wicked men, and therefore he is prop- 
erly called their “ father.” And it should be further observed 
that this form of expression indicates more than simple like- 
ness in kind or similarity of character; it embodies the notion 
of causation—of generation. Men are what they are, in their 
native depravity, because the Devil has made them so; and 
their badness, though really their own, is, at the same time, of 
the Devil. Their evil propensities-—év8vuiac—are therefore 
valled “ the Zusts of your father,” as coming from him, though 
developed in themselves. These lusts are, however, none the 
less their own because of their derivation, as is well remarked 
by Meyer, (H. A. W.,) “ The conscious will of the child of 


‘the Devil is to accomplish that after which its father, whose 


organ it is, Zwsts.” All this, indeed, differs but very little from 
the catholic doctrine of “Original Sin” as it has been taught 
and held in the Church: that it consists not primarily in the 
action, but in the depraved condition of the soul, derived by in- 
heritance from a corrupted stock, which itself became such at 
first through diabolical agency. 

The presentation by our Lord of such an awful and pro- 
found mystery as that of the relations subsisting between sin- 
ful men and the Devil made it proper that some fuller state- 
ments should at the same time be made by him respecting that 
unique and formidable personage. Following the words of 
our Lord a little farther, we find a clear and explicit recogni- 
tion of the Devil as a rational and intelligent person, with a 
fully determined ethical character. These words of Christ, 
uttered among such circumstances, can be understood only in 
their most obvious signification. It must not be said that he 
was speaking according to the prevailing notions of his times, 
for he was directly antagonizing those notions. He was also 
speaking as the divine Zogos—the true Light—and was enun- 
ciating original revelations of the things which he had seen 
with the Father. Whatever, therefore, as is either expressly 
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declared or naturally implied in these words, must be accepted 
as the truth; and the things thus clearly and authoritatively 
ascertained may also be used in order to determine the sense of 
related passages in other parts of the Scriptures. 

First of all we have here to notice how clearly and distinctly 
the personality of the Devil is recognized. The whole form 
and conditions of the discourse forbid the supposition that 
there can be any thing like a figurative personification, as though 
he was playing with some rabbinical legend or personifying 
the “abstract principle of evil ”— itself an empty figment. 
There is also running through this whole discourse a coupling 
together, though with widest contrast, of God and the Devil 
—each the father of his own—so implying personality in the 
latter as really and fully as in the former; and to both alike 
personal attributes are constantly ascribed. We can form no 
conceptions of the attributes of truth and falsehood except as 
predicates of persons. Even logical and mathematical truth 
can become any thing more than barren abstractions only by 
becoming lodged in individualized minds, that is, by appearing 
as personal attributes. When, therefore, the Devil is charac- 
terized as essentially false—“a liar and the father of false- 
hood,” as “ abiding not in the truth,” and “speaking falsehood 
from his own nature ”—there is all along direct implications of 
his proper personality, which is quite too clear and manifest 
to permit them to be set aside as simply figurative expressions 
for which there are no real objects. 

The Devil is also here brought into notice as a moral force 
capable of acting upon other moral beings. His spiritual pro- 
clivities—* lusts’”—evil desires, because of his own essentially 
evil nature—are reproduced in his children, that is, depraved 
men, in whom they become laws of action. It is by virtue of 
this transmissible moral foree which inheres in the Devil, and 
ig able to reproduce its kind in other spiritual natures, that he 
acts as the “Tempter,” and becomes the father of sinful men. 
By the reproduction of his own impulses to evil in other 
minds—through the mysterious impact of one spiritual nature 
upon another, a fact of universal experience, and as such 
steadily recognized in Scripture—the Devil acts as an evil in- 








fluence among men, and all who receive him and yield to his 
enticements are changed into his own moral likeness, that is, 
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become his children. It seems, therefore, that our Lord’s 
words, when he speaks of the Devil as a murderer, and apos- 
tate, and liar, could not have been used without very great 
impropriety in any other sense than as predicates of a real and 
consciously active individuality, that is, a person. 

Having thus set before his adversaries the Devil as their fa- 
ther—in respec 
ceeds still further to characterize the great Adversary, and in 
so doing to characterize those whom he addressed. He is, first 
of all, “a murderer”—dvOpwroxrévoe—a man-killer, which 
epithet should probably be understood as descriptive of his 
character rather than a reference to some fact, thongh the his- 
torical element may not be entirely wanting. ‘The moral char- 
acter of the Devil is here chiefly under notice, and yet there 
may also be an allusion to the fact of the seduction of our first 
parents, by which they and all their posterity became subject to 
the death spoken of in Rom. v, 12, and the reference will apply 
equally well whether the death there indicated shall be under- 
stood as natural or spiritual, or both. The notion advanced 
by Schleiermacher that Jesus had no intention to teach any 
doctrine regarding the Devil, but merely to add force to his 
reproach by referring to the generally adopted interpretation 
of the narrative of the Fall, cannot be accepted. We must, on 
the contrary, conclude with Meyer that he lays down the doc- 
trine, (of the person and character of the Devil,) and also inten- 
tionally and explicitly expounds it. 

“If the epithet a murderer here applied to the Devil is 
to be understood as simply a designation of his character, 
then the qualifying words, a7’ dpyjjc, from the beginning, must 
be understood to refer to the beginning of his own existence ; 
or the phrase may be understood adverbially, always, from 
the beginning onward, without intending to fix any initial 
point That probably is the primary sense of the passage, 
which, however, does not exclude the secondary, and not less 
impor tant, one, that his evil nature was displayed in the begin- 
ning of the history of our race, in the work of temptation, 
which “ brought death into the world.” 

That the overt act of killing, either consummated or at- 
tempted, is not necessary to constitute one a murderer is 
shown explicitly by St. John, (1 John iii, 15,) who assumes 
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that “hating one’s brother” is a sufficient indication of that 
character. The whole spirit of our Lord’s teaching favors the 
same idea—making the ethical spirit, of which the completed 
action is only the formal result, the criterion of character. 
The same thing is elsewhere illustrated in nature. Certain 
kinds of animals are accounted carnivorous, and though 
through the force of circumstances some one of such a kind 
should be reared without having tasted flesh, that fact would 
not remove that animal from the category of carnivorw. The 
lion that has been reared in a cage, and, of course, never en- 
gaged in the hunt, is, nevertheless, simply by virtue of his 
nature, a beast of prey. So all in whom the spirit of hate 
abides and dominates, though they may never have performed 
an act of violence, are “ man-killers;” and such was the Devil 
when, with murderous purposes, he engaged in the work of 
temptation in Eden and in the wilderness of Judea. If, 
however, the application of that epithet to the Adversary 
shall be understood to refer to the temptation and the Fall of 
our first parents, then the phrase “from the beginning’ 





” may 
seem to point to that transaction. The idea, which has found 
supporters, that there is here a reference to the case of Cain 4 
and Abel, has much less, in all its conditions, to commend it to 
favorable consideration, though in the passage in the First 
Epistle of John that case is referred to as an instance in point 
of the outcome of this deadly hatred of the heart. 

It is, however, a rather far-fetched and forced construction ' 
of the language of our Lord respecting the Devil, to deduce Ha ae 
from it any thing respecting the history of that mysterious 
person, either as regards his origin, or how he became “that 
wicked.” He bursts upon the field of spiritual vision like an 
unheralded comet in the heavens, covering half the sky, and 
filling the nations with alarms—simply 6 didBodoc, the Devil, 
your Adversary—and all that we know of him in all the past, is ‘ 
what is here told us, to wit, “he abode not in the truth.” This ' 
clause, however, which if it stood alone might seem to be 
capable of a historical construction, is deprived of that power 
by that which immediately follows it, to wit, “because the 
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own moral and spiritual being—there is no truth. His not 
abiding in the truth is therefore not at all indicative of any 
change in his spiritual status, but rather an indication of his his- 
torically unchanged and essential badness. This text, therefore, 
affords no support to Delitzsch’s inference that, at some point 
in the past eternities, “the Devil, instead of taking his stand 
.in the truth, revolted, as the god of this world, and selfishly, 
against God, for which reason the world has been ‘ degraded and 
materialized’ by God.” This notion of Delitzsch, it will be seen, 
implies that certain great cosmical changes have been effected 
either directly by, or else mediately through, the development 
of sin, in the person of the Devil; and that our present world 
is a reconstruction from the ruins of an older and a better one, 
into which new world have entered not a few evil conditions 
and elements. It is enough, at this point, to say of all this 
that is it purely gratuitous, not to say fanciful. Meyer's 
rendering of this passage seems, therefore, to be decidedly 
preferable: “The passage under consideration,” he remarks, 
“treats merely of the evil constitution of the Devil, as 7t is, 
without giving any hint of its origin.... In respect to the 
fall of the Devil nothing is here taught. If any such event is 
taught in the Bible, it must be found in some other places.” 
Let us, then, inquire of the Scriptures to ascertain, as nearly 
as we may, what they do, indeed, teach respecting what has been 
called, perhaps not improperly, the Natural History of the 
Devil. Turning to “ M’Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopeedia,” 
article Satan, (which name is treated as synonymous with 
AvéBodoc, the Devil,)—in which article is embodied very hap- 
pily, though briefly, the whole subject, wrought out in a truly 
liberal spirit, though not altogether uninfluenced by the tra- 
ditional and popular notions with which it is every-where 
beset—we find, first of all, the concession that “of the original 
state or nature of Satan little is revealed in Scripture ;” and 
to this is added the further significant statement, the correct- 
ness of which will not be questioned, that “most of the common 
notions on the subject are drawn from mere tradition, popu- 
larized in English by Milton, but without even a vestige of 
scriptural authority.” It is quite evident, however, that the 
writer of that article, although he seemed to discard the au- 
thority of the Miltonian angelology, nevertheless took that 
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system with him, as a theory to guide him in the interpretation 
of the Scripture passages made use of—and, with a preconceived 
theory in one’s mind, almost any thing may be proved out of 
the Bible. The Devil’s spirituality, as contradistinguished from 
any conceivable form of matter, is so clearly and constantly 
implied in all that is said of him in Scripture, that there is the 
less need of any direct proof on that point; nor need. we for 
that purpose overstrain the language of St. Paul, (Eph. ii, 2,) 
where he speaks of “the sp¢rzt that now worketh in’ the chil- 
dren of disobedience” —for the term “spirit” is not unfre- 
quently applied in a much wider and freer sense, and even to 
living men. The descriptive terms there used, however, are 
highly significant of his relations and influence among men. 
The entire absence of any possible evidence in Scripture of the 
Devil’s possessing any other than spiritual attributes may be 
accepted as conclusive evidence that he is truly and properly a 
spiritual being, without any material corporeity. This concep- 
tion of the personal substance of the Devil must effectually 
remove from him, in such conceptions, every thing like phys- 
ical power or agency in nature. When, therefore, we see him 
designated “the prince and power of the air,” we, of course, 
understand the word “air” in a purely tropical sense. ‘“ The 
power,” says Dr. Browne, in Lange’s Commentary, “ which 
the prince (that is, the Devil) controls is described as “of the 
air,” for in this (that is, the spirit of the ungodly world— 
society) are found the place and character of the power, its 
medium, region, and domain, its means and modes.” The whole 
description of his power implies only a spiritual nature and 
influence, presenting him as a rational and spiritual being of 
superhuman power, wisdom, and energy. Any thought, there- 
fore, of his acting upon the world as a physical force, whether 
in the air, or on the sea, or in men’s bodies, is puerile and 
absurd. 

It is also necessary to guard against any attempt to identify 
him with the race of demons, either as being of the same nature, 
or as having any affiliation with them. It should be clearly 
understood that the Devil is not a demon, and that the demons 
are not devils. The prince of demons spoken of in the New 
Testament (Matt. xii, 24, 26) is not Satan, but Beelzebub— 
quite another and a very different person. Respecting the 
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latter, we are told by competent authority that “the name was 
that of a heathen deity, to whom the Jews ascribed the sover- 
-eignty of evil spirits. . .. All notices of Beelzebub are exclu- 
sively connected with the subject of demoniacs.” * The name 
Devil, properly applied, has no plural, simply because there is 
but one Devil, unique, solitary, and without recognized kindred, 
except human souls perverted to his own nature and image. 
Respecting his beginning, the Bible is absolutely silent, and 
all conjectures or traditions about that matter are worthless, 
superstitious, and misleading. How he became the “evil one” 
that he is, and in which character he is exclusively spoken 
of, is also not revealed to us, and the subject itself is ineom- 
prehensible. On the one hand, we cannot conceive that the 
infinitely pure and Holy One either would or could create a 
spiritual being with a moral character the direct opposite of 
his own; and, on the other hand, we cannot understand how a 
being all of whose spiritual impulses are in harmony with the 
divine, having been “created in righteousness and true holi- 
ness,” could, out of the impulses of his own nature, fall into 
sin, and become transformed into “that wicked.” Here we are 
brought face to face with the tremendous and absolutely in- 
soluble problem of the origin and perpetuation of evil—the 
existence of sim in the domain of infinite righteousness. 
According to the traditional angelology, the germs of which 
were brought into the Church from the later Jewish legends— 
themselves of Oriental origin—and augmented and brought to a 
system during the Middle Ages, (from the fifth to the fifteenth 
centuries,) and finally reduced to the form of a history in Mil- 
ton’s great epic—-which has both supplemented and superseded 
the authority of the Bible on that and many other related 
matters—the Devil is a fallen archangel, himself having been 
the leader of a great apostasy and rebellion in heaven—whence 
he was driven by the Son of God, against whom he had espe- 
cially rebelled. The mythological and legendary origin of many 
parts of Milton’s great poem are well known to all classical 
scholars, and to adepts in the legendary literature of the Dark 
Ages and of the Renaissance. This theory appears to have 
been accepted as a whole by the writer of the Cyclopzedia arti- 
cle to which we have referred, and yet he concedes that the 
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passage on which “all this fabric of tradition and poetry has 
been raised” is Rev. xii, 7,9, which tells of “ Michael and his 
angels” fighting against “the dragon and his angels,” and how 
“the great dragon, called the Devil and Satan,” was “cast out 
into the earth, and his angels cast out with him,” though it is 
also granted that “this account cannot refer to the original fall 
of Satan;” and certainly it bears the character of a prophecy 
rather than a history. But if the corner-stone of the structure 
is thus removed, on what shall it now rest? We turn, next, to 
2 Pet. ii, 4, and read, “ For God spared not the angels that 
sinned, but east them dows to Tartarus, and delivered them 
into ebains [Rev. Ver., “committed them to pits” | of darkness, 
to be reserved unto judgment,” which, with the nearly parallel 
passage in Jude, may be accepted as the nearest approach to a 
direct proof of the matter in question.. The question respect- 
ing the canonicity of these two epistles may be passed over 
with the remark that it is not well to base a very questionable 
doctrine on an equally questionable, so-called scriptural, state- 
ment. These epistles may (and they may not) be integral por- 
tions of the inspired record; and their claim to acceptance as 
such must largely consist in their agreement with the other 
Scriptures; they are scarcely competent so to teach any thing 
when standing alone. But if admitted as competent witnesses, 
what do they prove?’ The term “angels” is used in Scripture 
with a good deal of latitude; and, without departing from the 
biblical wsws loguendi, it may here refer to either men, or 
demons, or celestial spirits ; the first may be so called in their 
disembodied state, just as, while in the flesh, they are called 
the children of the Devil. Those who account demons to be of 
the hosts of Satan (as we do not) may well claim the refer- 
ences of these passages to that order of beings; or if, indeed, 
they are creatures of a higher order, neither their character, nor 
the occasion, nor the date, nor the method of their expulzion 
from heaven is revealed. 

The word Zartarus, it is well known, is borrowed from the 
Greek mythology, where it was the name of the prison-house 
of those who fell under the malediction of the gods. The 
older writers, as Homer and Hesiod, make it the prison of only 
the gods, while Hrebus is the prison for lost souls. As used 
by St. Peter—if, indeed, the genuineness of the epistle is con- 
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ceded—it must mean either //ades or Gehenna, but his words 
have much more of a mythological than a biblical tone and 
coloring. It seems, therefore, scarcely allowable to rest so im- 
portant a doctrine as that of the fall of Satan and a large share 
of the holy angels, changing them into devils and shutting them 
up in Tartarus (literally “ Tartarizing” them) to await a future 
judgment, upon so slender a basis of proof. It is too much 
like balancing the pyramid on its apex. In Matthew xxv, 41, 
a passage whose authenticity and inspiration will not be ques- 
tioned, our Lord speaks of “the Devil and his angels,” for 
whom the “ eternal fire” was prepared ; but as wicked men— 
lost souls—were to be driven thither, we must believe that it 
was prepared for them, and therefore that they, rather than 
some other order of beings, of whom nothing is clearly re- 
vealed, were the angels of the Devil there named. Angels 
are uniformly taken to be purely spiritual beings; such is the 
Devil, and such are disembodied souls. They, therefore, may 
be denominated “angels;” and as they are the children of 
the Devil they are his. 

Outside of the Apocalypse—which is usually understood to 
refer to later times, and therefore need not be considered here 
—still two other passages, one in the Old Testament and one 
in the New, have been taken as proofs of Satan’s expulsion 
from heaven. On the return of the Seventy, when they had 
rendered their account of the success of their mission, (Luke 
x, 18,) our Lord said, “I saw Satan, as lightning, fall from 
heaven,” which to a mind already prepossessed with the tradi- 
tional idea of his expulsion from heaven can very readily be 
made a proof-text in its support. But the occasion on which 
it was spoken, and the evident purport of the whole passage, 
leave but little room to doubt that it is there used in reference 
to the discomfiture of the Adversary by the preaching of the 
Gospel ; and, so understood, it is a prophecy and not a remi- 
niscence. Meyer renders this passage, “ I then perceived ” (in 
sending them out to preach) “the speedy overthrow of Satan 
from his lofty power, as it were a flash of lightning out of 
heaven.” A passage in Isaiah (chap. xiv, 12) speaks of “ Lu- 
cifer, son of the morning,” as “ fallen from heaven ;” but its 
application to the king of Babylon is so obvious that only the 
fertile imagination of some one of the later Church fathers 
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could have found in it a reference to the Devil’s expulsion from 
heaven ; and yet this was done by Jerome, and others have 
followed in his steps, though the interpretation is certainly un- 
authorized and fanciful. No competent critic will now concur 
in its support. 

Having carefully examined all the passages of Scripture that 
are usually cited in proof of the original angelical state and 
character of Satan, we are compelled to say that they wholly 
fail of the purpose, and therefore that it is not a scriptural 
doctrine. What he was in the ages of the older eternities we 
are not informed, nor what he will be in the eternities of the 
future. God knows. But what he now is, in his relations to 
Jhrist’s kingdom and to our own spiritual estate, we know ; 
and here are our great interests in the matter. The New Tes- 
tament, interpreted agreeably to its obvious sense, that is, 
without reading into it what is not there, nor failing to see 
and accept what certainly is there, very clearly exhibits, stand- 
ing over against the power and agency of Christ and the Holy 
Spirit in their great work in this world, another and adverse 
power and agent, himself a formidable spiritual force, called 
the Devil and Satan, the Accuser and the Destroyer. He is 
all the time spoken of or referred to as a rational being with 
a clearly recognized ethical character, and other personal attri- 
butes are freely predicated of him. The existence of the Devil 
as a rational, spiritual person, powerful, adroit, and altogether 
wicked, is very clearly a doctrine of the New Testament. Our 
Lord, in all the provisions and processes for setting up his 
mediatorial kingdom in our world, steadily recognized this ad- 
verse power and its agent, and the attitude of Christ’s king- 
dom—the Church—was made thoroughly militant, and its sue- 
cess was to be a triumph, because of the presence and adverse 
power of the Devil. The warfare on the opposing side is none 
the less diabolical as to its source and inspiration, because it is 
usually made effective through human agencies, that is, the 
emissaries of the “ god of this world, the spirit that now works 
in the children of disobedience.” The form of Christ’s tri- 
umph in his Messianic work, in all its intermediate stages, and 
until the tinal and glorious consummation, is seen in the deliv- 
erance of redeemed souls from the power of the Devil; and 
the last great victory will consist in the utter overthrow of 
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Satan, represented figuratively by his being led in chains, after 
the manner of Roman triumphs, and the complete subversion 
of his kingdom. That conflict is now proceeding ; those inter- 
mediary triumphs are secured as souls are being redeemed 
from sin and Satan by the power of the cross, and as peoples 
and tribes become subject to the power of the Gospel; and the 
final triumph—though as counted by earth’s calendars that 

event may be very far off—is steadily, and indeed rapidly, 
drawing near. 

The scriptural method of referring men’s oh devices and 
doings to the Devil—which surely cannot without great and ir- 
rational perversion be referred either to prevailing superstition 
or to the use of figures of speech—necessarily implies both his 
power and his personal being. Inthe Book of Job we see “the 
children of God” coming together, and Satan also coming among 
them as an Accuser. The prophet Zechariah shows us “ Joshua 
the high-priest standing before the angel of the Lord, and Sa 
tan standing at his right hand” as Ais Adversary. David, 
in the pride of his heart, numbers Israel ; Judas betrays his 
Master ; and Ananias and Sapphira “ lie to the Holy Ghost ;” 
but in each case Satan appears as the prompting cause. The 
disciples, under the instructions of the Master, were -slowly 
coming to know the truth; but Satan was not indifferent, but 
desired to have them that “he might sift them as wheat,” and 
when Peter blurted out the worldly impulses of his heart re- 
specting his Master’s work he was rebuked as if himself a 
“ Satan.” The most practical and plainly expressed precepts 
and exhortations of the New Testament, teaching us our du- 
ties and warning us against our dangers, are all along empha- 
sized and treated as critical on account of the assumed presence, 
the subtlety, the malignity, and the power to do harm, unless 
carefully resisted, of “ your Adversary the Devil.” These 
things are, indeed, presented as together constituting a prin- 
cipal factor in the great problem of our spiritual life and the 
effectuating of our personal salvation. The end aimed at in 
our Christian diligence is that we may deliver ourselves out 
of the snare of the Devil; and in putting on the panoply of 
Godis that we may be able to stand against the wiles of 
the Devil; and our confidence is that our Lord himself will 
“ bruise Satan under his feet” in us. This godly jealousy for 
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our salvation is also intensified by the fearful possibility lest 
“as the serpent beguiled Eve in his craftiness, your minds 
should be corrupted from the simplicity and the purity that is 
toward Christ.” Thus at every point, whether of encourage- 
ment or warning, of danger to be shunned or victory to be 
won, the fearful presence of the Adversary must be recognized 
and provided against. 

It only remains now that we briefly and concisely recount 
the conclusions to which our review of this subject brings us : 

1. There exists in the spiritual cosmos a being of vast power, 
called the Devil, Satan, the Adversary, etc.,—an ever-active 
force, essentially wicked, and perpetually warring against God, 
in and through mankind, for the promotion of sin and the 
ruin of souls. 

2. The Holy Scripture gives us no account of his origin, nor 
any intimation respecting his history before he appeared in 
this world. 

3. Through the fall of Adam (by the temptation of the 
Devil) our world (that is, the whole human race) has come un- 
der his domination, so making him the god of this world ;— 
“the prince and power of the air,” “the ruler of this world.” 

4. This person is himself purely spiritual, and capable of 
acting upon men’s spiritual natures, to deceive and incite them 
to sin; but wholly independent of all physical laws of subsist- 
ence, and unable to act in any wise physically or mechanically. 

5. He is now the great inciting and stimulating cause of the 
actual sin found in our world, as he was the procuring cause of 
original sin. 

6. In the conflict now proceeding in the spiritual cosmos 
Christ (as Messiah) and the Devil are the leading combatants, 
and every man is abetting one or the other side. 

7. The end and outcome of the conflict now pending in our 
world—of which the human race is at once the subject, the 
arena, and the prize—shall be the complete triumph of Christ 
over the Adversary and his own glorification as the Head of 
the triumphant Church; in which all men who shall have been 
with him in that conflict, shall share in his triumph and glo- 
rification ; while the Devil, and all who remain his liege sub- 
jects and abettors, shall be driven away to receive the destiny 
prepared for them. 
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Arr. VII.—PROBATION AFTER DEATH. 


[Seconp ARTICLE. ] 


Tne Scripture argument on this subject in the January num- 
ber of this Review, besides making clear that the passages most 
strongly relied on as favoring the continuance of the day of 
grace beyond this life do not sustain it, answers a not infre- 
quent inquiry for the proof that a probation after death is 
impossible, by showing (1) that the teachings of our Lord and 
his apostles limit probation to the present life, which excludes 
it from the next, and (2) that they base the decisions of the 
final judgment upon conduct in this world, and in no way on 
conduct afterward. Either of these positions is conclusive 
upon the point for all who accept the Scriptures as authorita- 
tive in matters of religion. 

There are, indeed, many passages of Scripture which, at first 
glance, apparently point to the salvation of the race, such, for 
instance, as tell us that Christ tasted death for every man; that 
he wills that all men shall be saved ; that he will draw all men 
to himself; that he will subdue all things to his authority; that 
every tongue shall confess him to be Lord, and the like. Dr. 
Farrar has made a catena of them extending through half a 
dozen pages. If there were no positive assertions limiting pro- 
bation, and making conduct in this life the ground of the final 
decision, it would, perhaps, be natural to accept the apparent 
meaning as the true one, to be realized, however, under a dif- 
ferent system from that which God has framed. But there 
are such assertions, and to them these passages, rightly inter- 
preted, are in no way antagonistic. They set forth the divine 
side of the plan of salvation, but with the full knowledge that 
there is a human side as well, in which free, responsible man, 
of his own choice, acting in opposition to God, may defeat his 
gracious intentions, and gain only eternal ruin for himself, thus 
destroying a soul for whom Christ died. 

With these views the discussion might here close, did not the 
advocates of future probation call us to a range of argument 
lying outside of revelation, with the frank confession on the 
part of some of them that their doctrine cannot be argued from 
the teachings of Scripture, and must be maintained on other 
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grounds. There may be bravery in thus assuming to penetrate ‘ 


the counsels of the Infinite respecting the destiny and _privi- 
leges of men, and to discover his unrevealed purposes and 
methods of merey in another world for those who spurn him 
in this; but if their logic be false and their conclusions baseless, 
their solid rock will prove but shifting sand. The positions 
taken fall together under one head, which we will denominate, 
I. The philosophical argument for future probation. 
Extremes meet here. John Murray, the hyper-Calvinist 
and the father of American Universalism, who logically ex- 
tended the decree of absolute and unconditional election to 
embrace all for whom Christ died, and the Rev. Samuel J. 
3arrows, the ultra-Liberal, who demands that we “ remove the 
stumbling-block of biblical infallibility,”* strike hands here, 
and agree that the day of grace for the neglectful and the 
wicked extends into the next life. Be it noted, however, that 
the doctrine of probation, which throws the responsibility of 
the sinner’s damnation upon himself, is not known to pure Cal- 
vinism. That system, by its principle of necessity, takes away 
his freedom of choice and action, except in the direction in 
which he is compelled to choose and act, and thus relieves him 
of all responsibility for his conduct or destiny, and puts it upon 
God. It makes him a mechanical non-probationer, anreward- 
able and unpunishable, and then, with a justice equaled only 
by its reasonableness, remorselessly dooms him to perdition for 
what he cannot help. Murray’s extension of election to include 
all men, because Christ died for all men, while it does some- 
thing to relieve the imputation upon the character of a holy 
God, also leaves man with no proper probation. But both 
Calvinism and Universalism have become so far removed from 
their original forms that their founders, were they to re-appear 
on earth to-day, would not recognize them; and “the progres- 
sive orthodoxy” of the former has in “the drift of modern 
thought,” to use Dr. Atwood’s expression, gone so far toward 
the adoption of the theories of the latter that they both agree 
in the impossibility of vindicating the divine character in giv- 
ing to every man a fair chance, if probation is limited to this 
life. Dr. Atwood, as reported in “The Independent,” said. 
truly, in the Universalist General Convention in October last, 
* “The Doom of the Majority of Mankind,” p. 146. 
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that “the principles of the new orthodoxy are akin to Uni- 
versalism,” though he was compelled to confess it “apparent 
that, on the part of the leaders of that movement, there is a 
studious attempt not to recognize the Christian standing and 
work of the Universalist Church.” But let him not be cast 
down by this unreadiness to acknowledge the kinship, for it 
needs only the adoption of Dr. Dorner’s inability to pronounce 
dogmatically upon the doctrine of eternal punishment because 
of human freedom, to place them in the same line. The laws 
of the oscillation of the psychological pendulum are very cer- 
tain, and have many illustrations. Dr. Farrar, the freshest and 
most vigorous living advocate of continued probation, was edu- 
cated in the school of rigid Calvinism, and in the reaction has 
gone to the other extreme. Dr. Newman Smyth, a Presbyte- 
rian, is now among the foremost in the ranks of the advanced 
orthodoxy. And the New England Theology, whose ada- 
mantine walls once towered so proudly and grandly, is razing 
its own fortress, and, revolting from itself, is following the 
revolt of years ago into the happy Elysium of Liberalism. 
Professor Fisher, of Yale College, bore testimony in “The 
New Englander” six years ago that, as a historical fact, in the 
wake of modified Calvinism a belief in restoration and kindred 
doctrines, was springing up. It was not a Methodist, but Pro- 
fessor Park, who, a few months ago, sorrowfully wrote: “TI 
must say that on some of our essential doctrines, as, for exam- 
ple, the doctrine of probation, we must look to our Methodist 
brethren for light and guidance. On this truth they are 
sounder than we are; and if it had been told to our fathers 
sixty years ago that this young denomination would be more 
orthodox than the Congregationalists, our fathers would have 
died before their time.” Let us hope that the swinging of the 
pendulum will finally bring our brethren to the solid Method- 
ist ground that every human being who has intelligence enough 
to be accountable has a probation, and a sufficient probation, in 
this life. 

Dr. Dorner’s double standard painfully illustrates the mis- 
chief of substituting philosophy for Scripture in the construc- 
tion of his system. “That some are damned,” he says, “ rests 
on preponderant exegetical grounds, but that gives no dog- 
matic proposition, because this must be derived also from the 
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principle of faith.” * A theology based upon Scripture would 
lead him conclusively to the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
but he does not accept it because it does not accord with his 
previously formed ideas of the absolute Christianity, or, as he 
terms it, “the principle of faith.” This double basis of Script- 
ure and faith, in which the former is frequently compelled to 
yield to the latter, pervades his whole theological system. So 
Dr. Smyth admits “ Dorner’s dogmatic hesitancy when he 
finds himself unable to reconcile facts of history, or texts of 
Scripture, with that which faith has already learned to deem 
Christlike and most worthy of God.” Beautiful as this is, it 
casts us all adrift upon a sea of uncertainties. What we find 
in Holy Writ we are not to embody in our theology until we 
have tested it by some previously settled principle. But who 
shall define for us what is “ Christlike and most worthy of 
God?” Shall it be John Wesley, or John Calvin, or Theodore 
Parker? Or, shall every man be his own judge and hold him- 
self at liberty to refuse from his acceptance whatever in Script- 
ure does not harmonize with his conception of what is like 
Christ and worthy of God? This notion of what is becoming 
God, differing in different men, may, as facts most clearly show, 
become so greatly changed in the same individual that what 
was but yesterday proclaimed as truth is in “the progress in 
theology ” to-day rejected as error. Very pertinent here is 
the remark of Dr. Newman Smyth, that “the feeling of 
God’s being and nature is never fully taken up into any one 
conception of him, and the religious feeling acts and reacts 
upon us in a twofold manner, both leading us constantly to 
think of God, and causing us to become soon dissatisfied with 
our best thoughts of him. Theology must, therefore, be a 
progressive science.” + And whither it may progress and what 
nay prove its goal, with faith, the religious feeling, or the 
spiritual intuition, by whichever name it be called, as the 
arbiter of doctrine, no man can tell. Thus Dorner’s principle, 
that “those views are to be rejected which prevent faith,” is 
practically identical with that of Barrows, namely, this: “ We 
must decline to accept as authoritative any interpretation of the 
Bible, be it true or false, which affronts the moral sense of 


* “The Future State,” p. 127. 
+ “The Religious Feeling,” p. 166. 
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humanity or impugnus the righteousness of God.” * The most 
ultra of Liberalists ought to be satisfied with either. 

Dorner’s argument that human freedom stands in opposi- 
tion to eternal punishment, and that “so long as freedom of 
any kind exists, so long the possibility of conversion is not 
excluded, though it be through judgment and damnation to 
deep, long woe,” is precisely the argument with which Univers- 
alism has long made us familiar. It assumes that the moral 
government of God will be administered in the next world in 
the same way that it is in this; that probation continues be- 
yond the present life, and even so long as human freedom 
exists; that the atonement of Christ, though spurned here, 
will avail as richly in hell as it does on earth; that the gracious 
aid of the Holy Spirit to repentance and faith, refused by’ 
men here, will be freely given there, and that the agencies 
devised by infinite wisdom to awaken slumbering souls and 
bring them to Christ in this world, such as the preaching of 
the Gospel, the strivings of the Spirit, and the example and 
influence of the good, will be perpetuated in the world to 
come. Indeed, it is assumed by some that God has in reserve 
a higher systeni of agencies which he will there employ for 
the recovery of those who under. the present one die impeni- 
tent, although it would seem beyond conception that there can 
be a higher dispensation than this in which God himself be- 
comes incarnate, manifests to men the full excellence of his 
character, reveals to thei his will, and then by the sufferings 
and blood of the cross pays the price of their redemption, and 
in which the Omnipotent Holy Spirit is the minister of salva- 
tion to all who will consent to be saved. Infinite love can 
provide no greater sacrifice, nor can it more clearly manifest 
itself than it has done; and the only obstacle to its winning 
all men to its embrace is in the hostile human will. 

Over against these assumptions, which not only have no au- 
thority in Scripture, but are contrary to it, lies the fact of the 
distinctive effect of persistent sin. God deals, and will forever 
deal, with man in accordance with the laws of the nature 
which he has given him. By one of those laws, the soul that 
does not turn to righteousness must grow more and more into 
worldliness and sin. Beginning with simple neglect of the 


* “The Doom of the Majority,” p. 140. 
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Gospel, with the continuance of neglect it loses power to re- 
ceive it, and absorbs from the world around a thousand influ- 
ences which tend to harden it against the call of God, to 
deaden its susceptibilities to its own need, and to perpetuate 
neglect to the end. Character early begins to form, and it so- 
lidifies as the years roll on. The influences that can change it 
lose their power, and it acquires an abiding permanence. 
Men die very much as they live. There are, doubtless, excep- 
tional cases of genuine death-bed repentance; but, as a rule, 
the neglecter neglects to the last, the hardened awake to no 
feeling, the scoffer turns to no prayer. They exhibit no 
sorrow for sin, no sense of their deep guilt in God’s sight, no 
disposition to holiness, no turning to Christ, no dread of the 
judgment that awaits them, even if mental unconsciousness 
does not come upon them before they fairly realize that they 
must die. And thus do they pass away from the opportunities 
and influences that have here been inefticacious, carrying with 
them the characters which they have formed, and which, by 
the law of our nature, will abide and strengthen. The knowl- 
edge of approaching death and coming retribution has failed 
to arouse them to repentance, and, unless the laws of man’s 
being become entirely changed, there is no reason to suppose 
that the entrance upon the dread reality will awaken them to 
a loathing of sin. Nor is the habit of sin to be so easily 
broken. The longer one lives in sin the stronger do its bonds 
become, and the harder is it to break them. Every succeeding 
year increases the chances against him, and there is no reason 
to suppose that the sinner of fifty years will be more disposed 
to repent, or find it easier, when he is fifty thousand, and in 
the atmosphere of hell. 

Besides all this, there is the law of self-produced inability. 
Men close their eyes to the light, and destroy their power to 
see. They shut their ears to the truth, and lose their power to 
hear. They refuse obedience, and become unable to obey. 
They harden their hearts, and settle down in their hardness. 
A chosen persistence in sin induces in the soul an inability to 
repent. This is an old truth. Jeremiah discerned it when he 
said, “ Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots? then may ye also do good, that are accustomed to do 
evil.” Jer. xiii, 23. A more sad illustration of it cannot be 
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found than in the Jews of Christ’s time, of whom it is written, 
“Though he had done so many miracles before them, yet they 
believed not on him: . . . therefore they could not believe.” 
John xii, 37-39. First, they did not; then they could not. 
Thus is it always. Opportunity squandered diminishes power ; 
and too often, it is to be feared, in the full blaze of Gospel 
light, power for repentance dies away, though earthly life may 
still be prolonged. Another probationary trial for such souls 
would be the offer of a chance for repentance to those who 
have no power to repent, and so a useless mockery. 

But may not God, in a probation extended beyond this life, 
even though there be no higher dispensation of love and 
mercy, through the sufferings that befall them, recover the 
impenitent and rebellious to repentance and holiness? It is 
claimed that all punishment is disciplinary and remedial, from 
which arises the hope that some, at least, if not all, will be 
brought to God in the future world who prove incorrigible 
in this. But let us not confound the punishment inflicted as 
penalty with a father’s chastisement of his erring child in- 
tended for his correction, or with what follows sin as natural 
consequence. That God does in various ways administer dis- 
cipline in this world, as by afflictions and trials, is involved in 
the idea of this life as a state of probation, and is by no means 
to be forgotten; but that he will do it in another implies that 
his moral government will in a world of retribution be the 
same as it is in a world of probation, which has never yet 
been proved. Again, if one thrusts his hand into a blazing 
fire he is burned, which follows as natural consequence. A 
murderer’s remorse is a consequence of his crime, but his pun- 
ishment is the judicially pronounced and inflicted sentence of 
the law. In like manner, sin has its natural consequence in the 
soul’s defilement ; but God’s punishment, over and above all 
natural result, is infliction by his own hand as legal penalty for 
transgression. 

Now, in the face of much of the humanitarian philosophy 
of the day, we deny the tendency of penal suffering to reform 
the criminal. The records of criminal history amply sustain 
this view. Punish, and do nothing more, and the thief con- 
tinues a thief, with a more intense hatred of the law and of 
society. “ Our observation,” remarks Dr. F. H. Hedge, whose 
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position would naturally incline him to the contrary view, 
“does not detect this medicinal quality in the penal sufferings 
of the present life.’ And Edmund Burke, no light observer 
of men and things, says, “The infliction of penalty has no 
tendency to reform the guilty.” Men do, indeed, come forth 
from prison and punishment reformed, but it is because of the 
agencies for that purpose which Christian benevolence, through 
* the State or privately, has gathered around them. The labor 
of chaplains, Sunday-school teachers, Scripture readers, pious 
visitors, and others, which is altogether outside of the penalty 
imposed, is to be credited with the change in character and 
life of the not absolutely incorrigible, which is wrongly attrib- 
uted to the punishment itself. Nor is there reason to suppose 
that punishment in the future world will have a different tend- 
ency from what it has in this. There are no reformatory agen- 
cies in hell. The only glimpse vouchsafed to us into the 
dread prison-house discloses a sufferer whose day of grace was 
past, with none around him to mitigate his pain, and calling, 
but in vain, for a ministrant from paradise to cool his tongue. 
Punishment is the operation of retributive justice upon offend- 
ers, the prime purpose of which is the vindication of law and the 
maintenance of government. In the case of lost souls, it falls 
upon those who in their day of trial so resist the influences 
of grace that they become confirmed in their evil courses, sin- 
ning on in spite of all reproofs and chastisements, and who, it 
may be well supposed, would sin on in the midst of suffering 
forever. 

An appeal is made to the perfections of God, to his hatred 
of evil, his power to destroy it, and his infinite love and pity 
for sinners, as though in a system of probation continued in 
the next life he could accomplish what is not attainable here. 
Such conceptions bear the mark of all the arguments which 
demand for sinners another chance; they are concerned 
putting the responsibility of the sinner’s ruin on God if he fail 
to do something more, while the real responsibility is on the 
sinner himself for his use of what God has actually done. Let 
us be well assured that in a purpose and plan of salvation de- 
vised by his infinite wisdom no shadow can fall upon the per- 
fections of his nature through the perverseness of those who 
reject its gracious benefits. The height and depth and breadth 
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of his love cannot be more fully shown than they have been in 
the sufferings and shame of his dear Son on the cross. His 
hatred of evil is proved and illustrated by the price he has paid 
for our deliverance from it. His power to destroy it or to stop 
men’s sinning if he will, is a false putting of the case, for the 
existence or destruction of sin is no more a question of power 
than was its beginning. In the nature of things a square can- 
not be a circle, nor can two plus two equal five. In the nature 
of things he could not create man intelligent, moral, and free, 
and at the same time by an act of omnipotence prevent his sin- 
ning. And if omnipotence cannot prevent it in this world, 
without destroying man’s freedom, which God will never do 
until he contradicts himself, how can he by any exercise of it, 
short of the annihilation of the sinner, prevent it in the future 
world? It is in the power of man, confirmed in sin and hard- 
ened in obstinacy, to perpetuate it forever. Take away his 
freedom and he is man no longer, and if saved by an act of di- 
vine power he is saved, not as a moral being, but as a machine. 
Let it not be feared that evil shall win the victory, and ulti- 
mately triumph over God. The struggle is a long one and 
hard, but the battle was joined and the result determined when 
Christ was enthroned as universal King. Men come and go 
with the ages, and as they pass he is set before them that they 
may bow the knee at his name and confess him Lord. Maulti- 
tudes have come to adore him, and other multitudes will not 
have him reign over them. Skeptics sneer, infidels scoff, and 
“the heathen rage,” exalting themselves in their pride, while 
believing souls, freely accepting him, find their fullest joy at 
his feet. And thus will it go on until the final consummation. 
In that dread day his method will change. The hour for rule 
and the rod of iron and his mighty arm will have come. Re- 
bellion and resistance will be vain. His omnipotent voice, no 
longer pleading, but now commanding, sinners will be com- 
pelled to obey, and whatever power in earth or in hell has 
exalted itself against him will be subdued. Saints will gather 
lovingly around him, and wicked men, still impenitent and hard, 
will at his bidding depart from his presence forever. Satan will 
be dethroned. Evil will still hate, but, willing or unwilling, 
all rule and all authority and power throughout the universe 
shall be under Christ’s feet, and God supreme be all in all. 
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II. The probationary condition of the heathen. 

As the Jews denied salvation to the Gentiles, so has the 
Christian Church, especially from the time of Augustine, adopt- 
ing the maxim, Extra ecclesiam nulla salus, “ No salvation out- 
side of the visible Church,” denied it to the heathen, and until 
a recent day this has been the almost universal opinion. “ Ro- 
manism and Lutheranism,” says Dr. Schaff, “save those only 
who are brought into contact with the Church and the sacra- 
ments, [and] Calvinism those only who are elect from eternity.” 
The Westminster Assembly, in its Confession, allows the 
heathen a “much less ” chance of salvation than it does those 
who hear the Gospel and disobey it, and in its Larger Catechism 
says: “They who, having never heard the Gospel, know not 
Jesus Christ, and believe not in him, cannot be saved, be they 
never so diligent to frame their lives according to the light of 
nature or the law of that religion which they profess ; neither 
is there salvation in any other, but in Christ alone, who is the 
Saviour of his body, the Church.” 

Zwingli broke in upon this horrid nightmare of doom with 
his declared conviction that together with the two Adams, the 
redeemed and the Redeemer, Abel, Enoch, the host of Old 
Testament saints, and Peter and Paul, will be gathered 
Hercules, Theseus, Socrates, Aristides, Antigonus, Numa, 
Camillus, the Catos, the Scipios; “in short,” he says, “ there 
has been no good man, there will be no holy mind, there is no 
faithful soul, whom you may not see there with God.” Lu- 
ther’s reply, “ If this be true, the whole Gospel is false,” only 
expresses the general sentiment of his time. 

Thus the old orthodoxy damns the heathen without a proba- 
tion, and the new fails to do any better, except in the assump- 
tion of a probation in the next life. And Dr. Smyth was 
constrained to admit before the New Haven Council of Instal- 
lation that “there is nothing definite in the Scripture with 
regard to a possible future probation,” and that “so far as its 
possibility is concerned it is a speculation.” * This dwindles 
the chance of the heathen to the thinnest of shadows. It is 
more than possible that if, instead of beginning its inquiries at 
Geneva and Westminster, as has been so often done with like 
result, the new orthodoxy had begun at the Arminian point of 


* Verbatim Report in “ The Independent,” Sept. 28, 1882. 
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the compass, it would have long since emerged into clear sun- 
shine without its present troubles and perils. But, notwith- 
standing its disadvantages, it has came to hold, according to Dr. 
Smyth, “that obligation and ability are commensurate ; that 
no man is guilty before personal choice ; that man is accord- 
ingly by nature still capable of probation ; that a moral person 
can be reprobated only upon the ground of personal deter- 
mination in evil; and that the atonement was made for the 
whole world, and all men are to be finally judged by God in 
view of the sutticiency of Christ’s sufferings.” * This so-called 
“improved Calvinism,” from which Calvin is left out, evolved 
through vast labors and throes and proclaimed as new light in a 
great darkness, is just about what Methodists have been preach- 
ing up and down the world for a century and a half. Why, 
now, when we come to apply these principles to the question of 
the salvation of the heathen, turn about and flatly contradict 
them by making obligation exceed ability, and accountability 
extend beyond opportunity? Yea, rather, why renounce them 
for the husks of Westminster, in which there is no salvation for 
those who have never heard of Christ / 

Most assuredly, there is no salvation outside of the atone- 
ment of Christ. But the atonement is one thing, and its appli- 
cation is another. By his acceptance of it, God is enabled to 
act in saving men upon such terms as seem to him wise and 
good, but in the bestowment of its benefits he has never bound 
himself to treat all men as if living in the same dispensation of 
truth and grace, or standing upon the same plane of intelli- 
gence. The one all-embracing condition for responsible men 
is a solemn belief in and self-surrender to him, but he has 
never ordained that all men of every age must believe in 
Christ, or even that the atonement shall never avail for a hu- 
man being unconditionally. It would be neither Christlike nor 
worthy of God to require actual faith in Christ of one who 
never heard of him. The divine rule of responsibility is, 
“ Unto whom much is given, of him shall be much required ;” 
and the human rule differs not from it: ‘To whom men have 
committed much, of him they will ask the more.” Luke xii, 48. 
Responsibility equals advantage. Our Saviour’s illustration 
(verses 47, 48) is very clear: “That servant, which knew his 


* Introduction to “ Dorner on the Future State,” p. 34. 
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Lord’s will,” who was in charge of affairs and whose enjoined 
duty was preparedness and watchfulness, “and prepared not 
himself, neither did according to his will, shall be beaten with 
many stripes. But he that knew not, and did things worthy of 
stripes,” who had received no special orders and yet did as he 
knew he ought not, “ shall be beaten with few stripes,” for his 
guilt was less. ‘“ Yea, doubtless,” pithily says John Goodwin, 
“had not this servant been in a capacity of knowing his Lord’s 
will, in case he had been duly inquisitive after it, he had not 
been beaten with any stripes at all, though he had committed 
such things which had. been worthy of stripes in other men.” 
So, in the parable of the talents, the accountability is measured 
by the trust, five, two, or one; and had there been a servant to 
whom nothing was given, he would have been a non-probationer 
and called to no account. 

The inequalities of advantage among different people at the 
same time and the same people at different times constitute an 
important element in a judgment in which exact justice is to 
be done in every case. God bestows his gifts of grace as it 
pleases him, but holds the recipient responsible only according 
to the gift. He granted light and means of salvation to the 
Hebrew which he withheld from the Egyptian, to the English- 
man which are not given to the Patagonian, and to Jerusalem 
in Christ’s time which it had not in David’s time. Cities and 
countries have shut their eyes to the light, and judicial dark- 
ness has enveloped the generations following.. “For judg- 
ment,” said Jesus, “I am come into this world, that they which 
see not might see, and that they which see might be made 
blind.” John ix, 39. Advantage may be abused, as by Cho- 
razin and Bethsaida, and increased advantage may only result 
in greater condemnation, as in Jerusalem. “If I had not come 
and spoken unto them, they had not had sin, but now they have 
no cloak for their sin.” John xv, 22. And with inferior advan- 
tage, as in Rahab, may exist the disposition to so use the truth 
known as to win acceptance with God. And we may be sure 
that his judgment will take full cognizance of the opportunity 
and ability possessed, and the requirement will exactly corre- 
spond to the gift. 

Men every-where have a knowledge of God which, however 
small it may be, is always sufficient to leave them “ without 
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excuse” if they disobey him. The eternal Logos gives light to 
every man that cometh into the world. All nature proclaims 
him, so that from his works what is knowable of him, his 
power, supremacy, righteousness, and will is shown to them to 
whom he has not revealed himself by his word. A traditional 
knowledge of him, as reyealed in the first ages, has gone into 
all religions, and in the polytheisms the most debasing and the 
farthest departed from the truth is a conception of the Su- 
preme Deity; and the Holy Spirit, whose office is with the 
conscience, to reprove sin and awake to righteousness, has 
never, from the day of Adam until now, been absent from the 
world. Thus God has not left himself without sufficient 
witness. Cultured Athens erected its altar to the “Unknown 
God,” the Infinite One, whose offspring, as Cleanthes said, we 
are; and the Scandinavian skald in the Elder Edda sang of a 
Supreme, mightier than Odin, whom he “ dare not venture to 
name.” In all heathendom there is a recognition of God as 
supreme, though the conception of him may be widely differ- 
ent from the character of Jehovah made known in the Bible, 
and also of a law binding on the conduct. And both reason 
and conscience require that as they see and know God they 
shall serve and obey him. Not to do so is sin. 

St. Paul teaches (Rom. ii, 6-16) that men will be rewarded 
according to their deeds as tested by the law given to them. 
The possessor of God's written law will be judged by it, and 
the heathen by “the law written in their hearts,” which, though 
imperfectly, it may be, points for them the path of righteous- 
ness and duty. And a true and acceptable obedience to this 
law as discovered by the conscience requires a genuine faith in 
God as discerned by the understanding. 

This strictly accords with the principle of faith as the ap- 
pointed condition of acceptance with God. A true faith grasps 
God as the mind knows him; and when the personal Jesus is 
made known it will grasp God in Christ, and cannot until then. 
For faith has its degrees corresponding to the several dispensa- 
tions of truth and grace. Thus there is a patriarchal faith, a 
Jewish faith, a Christian faith, and a heathen faith, each being 
a true faith in God as he is apprehended. So “Abraham be- 
lieved God” as Supreme, Protector, and Promiser, with only 
the dimmest conception of a Redeemer; and his faith “was 
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counted to him for righteousness.” Rom. iv, 3. The harlot 
Rahab, the devotee of Ashtaroth, believed in Jehovah as Con- 
queror and Supreme, and is ranked among the heroines of 
faith. The disciples’ faith while Christ was with them was a 
true faith, but it rose no higher than his kingship of men until 
his ascension. And a Christian faith grasps God manifest in 
the flesh, the Redeemer and Saviour, which was not possible 
until the Pentecost. St. Paul defines the lowest form of ac- 
ceptable faith in Heb. xi, 6: “He that cometh to God must 
believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that seek 
after him.” Mr. Wesley styles it the faith of a heathen. Be- 
yond doubt, multitudes among the heathen have such a faith, 
and in their dim light grope after God. Such was Cornelius, 
who sought after him and found him as the Jehovah of Israel. 
It was in his experience that St. Peter learned the broad truth 
that “ God is no respecter of persons; but in every nation he 
that feareth him [as he is made known] and worketh righteous- 
ness [as its law is discerned] is accepted with him.” This is 
the divine rule, though, as in the case of Cornelius, Christ be 
not known. In Christian lands, God as revealed in Christ as 
Saviour and Son must be believed and obeyed. In Moham- 
medan and pagan lands, where the Gospel does not shed its 
light, souls that believe and seek God as he is revealed to 
them are saved. The genuineness of the centurion’s faith was 
proved by the glad heartiness with which it embraced Christ 
on the preaching of the apostle; and so, doubtless, many a 
pagan, worshiping imperfectly, and in forms and ways that the 
Bible disapproves, but sincerely fearing and serving God as 
best he knows, is accepted with him, and on presentation of the 
Gospel will welcome it as did Cornelius. We cannot quite say, 
with Joseph Cook, that such souls do believe in the “ essential 
Christ,” for of such a Christ we have no knowledge, while the 
Christ set forth for our faith is very real and definite. And be- 
sides, the real question relates not, as Mr. Cook seems to think, 
to the perfectness of the object of faith, but to the perfectness 
of the faith itself in the object as discerned. He is evidently 
not yet free from the trammles of Westminster. 

It follows from what has been said, that in the atonement 
provision is made for all the race; that opportunity and abil- 
ity are the measure of accountability; that, through Christ, a 
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sufficient light and knowledge are given to the heathen whereby 
they may be saved; that none will be condemned except for 
their willful rejection of the truth ‘vouchsafed to them; that 
some do in their relative darkness truly believe in God, and 
are accepted with him ; and, therefore, that a new probation in 
which to obtain mercy is not needed. 

“ But if the heathen may be saved, why send them the Gos- 
pel, whose added light will increase their responsibility?” . For 
the same reason that we preach it at home, though knowing 
that to some it will be “the savor of death unto death”—to 
save men. For the same reason that ministers and Churches, 
by continued revival services, seek to arouse and bring to 
Christ those who are neglecting salvation—to save more. 
For the reason that there, just as here, the great multitude will 
neglect the truth they have and press on in sin, except good 
men persistently seek their rescue. 

III. Infant non-probation. 

The demand for a probation in the next world, for those who 
die in infancy, has its root in the dogma of infant damnation. 
Augustine assigned all unbaptized infants to hell, the mildest 
part of it, to be sure, “ but, nevertheless,” he says, “ they are 
damned.” In this he is followed by the Roman Catholic 
Chureh. On this theory the overwhelming majority of those 
that die in infancy are lost. According to the “ Westminster 
Confession,” “Elect infants dying in infancy are regenerated 
by Christ through the Spirit, who worketh when and where 
he pleaseth.” Of course, the non-elect are damned, “to the 
praise of his glorious justice ;” but either by baptism or the 
eternal election of God millions of infants are saved. The 
new orthodoxy, rejecting these methods, demands that every 
infant that dies shall be subjected to a decisive probation in 
the next world. This is monstrous, if it be not necessary for 
salvation; and if it is necessary, the dying infant is unsaved. 
If any are shocked at such a conclusion, let them remember the 
fundamental principles of individual responsibility and the ne- 
cessity of actual faith in Christ of every human being in order 
to salvation. Dr. Smyth expressly mentions infants, idiots, 
and “children born apparently to no moral chance,” as among 
those for whom he trusts God for “some special opportunity 
for repentance in Hades,” holding it to be “a logical deduction 
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from the biblical principle of individual accountability under 
a general atonement which has been maintained in our New 
England theology.” And if there be no such opportunity for 
the repentance of those who have nothing to repent of, this 
new theology, less merciful than either Romanism or pure Cal- 
vinism, notwithstanding its pretensions to nobler conceptions 
of God, finds no escape from the horribleness of a universal 
infant damnation. 

This notion of infant accountability transcends common 
sense, for there can be no responsibility where there is and 
can be no knowledge or power. In so far as the attempt is to 
create an accountability to accommodate a preconceived theory 
of a necessity of a probation for infants, it goes beyond what 
God has revealed, and beyond what necessity requires as well. 
Those Methodist thinkers who anxiously invent a supernatural 
enlightenment by the Holy Spirit of the infant soul as it is 
about to depart, that it may believe in Christ, may well reflect 
whether faith is imposed as the condition of salvation upon any 
one who is innocent of personal sin. The gracious opportu- 
nities and tests of probation are for sinners who, by their own 
acts, have become personally guilty in order that they may, if 
they will, accept the offered mercy. But such a probation is 
impossible to an infant, for he has incurred no guilt and needs 
no pardon for sin which he has never committed, and, there- 
fore, no believing in order to salvation. He is in the plan of 
God a non-probationer, without knowledge, law, obligation, 
power, or responsibility. Moreover, it is time to take excep- 
tion to this exaltation of an expressive technical terin of com- 
paratively recent origin to be the basis of a new theological 
dogma. We find in the Scriptures that to intelligent and 
responsible human sinners grace is offered upon conditions 
within their power, on the performance or non-performance of 
which their destiny depends; and this for convenience’ sake 
we call probation. The term is good for just what it is meant 
for, and nothing more. Least of all does this use of it warrant 
the foisting upon it as doctrinal truth inferences deduced from 
the word itself, and thus creating a need of an infant probation 
which it proceeds to supply. Such handling of Christian truth 
cannot be too severely reprobated. 

The innocence of the infant does not of itself furnish an 
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adequate ground for his salvation. Its true ground is to be 
sought in his relation to Christ. By his relation to Adam he 
has inherited a fallen, depraved nature, which is not his fault, 
and for which, on no principle of just dealing, can he be held 
responsible, but which is, nevertheless, displeasing and offensive 
to God, because contrary to his own most holy nature. Ab- 
stractly viewed, it shuts him out of heaven and shuts him up 
in hell, which involves so monstrous an injustice that it is not 
conceivable that a holy God could allow a child to be born into 
the world without providing an antidote fully equal to the evil. 
So, over against this “corruption of the nature of every man” 
he has graciously placed the atonement of Christ, which is a 
“perfect redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction for all the 
sins of the whole world, both original and actual.” If, then, 
by Adam’s sin the race was placed in the position of sinners, 
by Christ’s atonement we are recovered from our displacency, 
accepted of God, and made heirs of ternal life. Through 
Christ we come into the world free from condemnation, saved, 
and children of the heavenly kingdom. “Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” This involves not only an external relation, 
but an inward character as well, fashioned and made pleasing 
to God by the indwelling Holy Spirit. If the former be justifi- 
cation, the latter is regeneration, or what would be so termed 
in an adult. And this is salvation. In this condition infants 
are started in their career to retain it until death, or until vol- 
untarily forfeited by sin. If they die, there can be no question 
of whither they go; they are transplanted to the paradise of 
God, for whose sweet fields they are so beautifully fitted. To 
thrust in here upon already saved souls a probation to test their 
willingness to be saved would seem to be the climax of absurd- 
ity. If, on the other hand, they live, and in the fight with 
temptation fall into sin and forfeit their saved state, what 
then? Truly, this, and not the question of infants, idiots, and 
other irresponsibles who die, is the difficult problem, and no 
man could solve it had not Christ spoken. By his shed blood 
he has the right to offer them conditionally a restoration to 
what had been before bestowed unconditionally and lost ; and 
to all such as can hear it he sends the message of his Gospel, 
Come unto me, and be ye saved. 

That Christ, on the infant’s entrance into paradise, is made 
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known to him, cannot be doubted ; not, however, for acceptance 
or rejection, which belongs only to probation and involves the 
idea of contingency which can have no place there, but for 
recognition, adoration, and love. With the penitent thief and 
multitudes of untrained and untaught Christians, the in- 
fant will learn the great truths and mysteries of God, and 
sweetly join in the glad song of redemption. But this is not 
probation. Growth and development there will be, but not 
change of destiny. 

IV. The awards of the Day of Judgment a finality. 

“He hath appointed a day, in the which he will judge the 
world in righteousness by that man whom he hath ordained.” 
Acts xvii, 31. The date of this general judgment of man- 
kind is not revealed, nor are the elements for its calculation 
given ; but we are told that it will occur in connection with the 
second advent, the resurrection of the dead, and the winding up 
of this world’s history. It is eminently fitting that the rewards 
and punishments connected with the moral government of the 
world should be administered at the closing up of the present 
order of things, and that the transaction should be a public 
one. The probationary system will then close. The gather- 
ing of its results privately would be unseemly, and not after 
God’s usual method. Its administration is in the sight of 
angels and men; its vindication will be in the presence of the 
assembled universe. Problems of God’s providential dealings 
that can here be met only with faith in his wisdom, justice, and 
love will then be solved, and all doubters, murmurers, and 
complainers be covered with confusion. . Besides, sin has not 
confined itself to a corner or to darkness. It has shown its 
work openly, exalting itself in hostility to all goodness, and 
flaunting its defiant rebellion in the face of Omnipotence. 
The alternate victories and defeats in the war of good and 
evil must come to an end in a way that will to all intelligences 
show the latter prostrate and powerless in the grasp of the 
Almighty. So open and public must be the gathering out of 
the race of sinners of those who are saved, and so manifestly 
must they be seen to have been washed from their sins in the 
blood of Jesus, that no tongue in all the universe can ever ac- 
cuse the Judge of injustice or lack of goodness in damning, or 
of partiality in saving. Such a consummation leaves nothing 
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for subsequent review, and can have no repetition. It will be 
a finality. 

The nature of that day as a day of judgment for men leads 
to the same result. Our Saviour (Matt. xxv, 31-46) vividly 
describes the scene, in which he will be seated on his judg- 
ment-throne, with angels for his attendants, and all mankind 
arrayed before him. Unlike the constant divine discrimina- 
tion now of human conduct is this of the great day for absolute 
decision upon determined moral character. The tribunal is a 
judicial tribunal; the inquiry is a judicial inquiry into the tes- 
timony of the opened books; the decisions are judicial decis- 
ions; the awards are judicial awards, and at the lips of an 
infallible Judge. Judicial awards are always of force until 
they are judicially reversed; and from these lies no appeal. 
There is no higher tribunal; there is no second day of judg- 
ment: the sentence pronounced is irrevocable. 

But if perchance the sinner be by the agonies of his punish- 
ment awakened to repentance, may not a merciful God, not- 
withstanding this judicial condemnation, hear his cry and de- 
liver him from his woe? This implies that character which is 
determined at or before death may change in hell; that proba- 
tion continues beyond the judgment as it is in this life; that 
the judgment of the great day is only an advance step in 
God’s dealings with men; that the mediatorial government of 
Christ will continue beyond its close in the delivering up of 
the kingdom to the Father; that the consummation is not the 
consummation ; and that the King and Judge who pronounces 
the irreversible doom, foreknowing the future repentance and 
granting of mercy, will contradict himself by its abrogation in 
the exercise of his sovereignty. Failure in any one of these 
points is failure in all. Hope of rescue in hell can be only 
endless despair. 

The awards of the judgment, “Come, ye blessed,” and “ De- 
part from (d7é) me,” are as opposite as are the characters 
addressed, and are both eternal. “And these shall go away 
into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life eternal.” 
Union with Christ in the heavenly kingdom forever is for the 
one ; separation from Christ in punishment forever is for the 
other. Notwithstanding Dr. Farrar’s sneer at it as a “stock 
sophism from the days of Augustine,’ we must hold that any 
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limitation of aidévoc in the punishment of the wicked applies 
equally to the happiness of the righteous. 

A second passage, the only additional one to which we can 
refer, is 2 Thess. i, 9: “ Who shall be punished with everlast- 
ing destruction from the presence of the Lord and from the 
glory of his power.” This is the penalty on persecuting 
heathen and unbelieving Jews when Christ shall come “ ren- 
dering vengeance” to them. Stern as is this expression, it is 
the right one, eliminating from our conception of it every 
thing of the humanly capricious and passionate. It means 
maintenance of right, and so, penal satisfaction for injury, or 
retribution. Christ, then, will award the retribution demanded 

y justice. In verse 6 we read, “It is a righteous thing with 

God to recompense tribulation to them that trouble you.” 
We are brought face to face with the divine justice, and St. 
Paul, contrary to the sentimentalism of punishment solely for 
correction, asserts that it is a just thing with God to pay in 
kind—tribulation for tribulation, affliction for affliction. In- 
deed, this is the law of justice—like for like. It pervades all 
government, human and divine. It is in the institutions of 
the theocracy, and the New Testament is full of justice and 
retribution, while the rule for individual action without proc- 
ess of law is that of love and tenderness. In this view, these 
wicked people are to be “ punished,” that is, literally, to pay a 
penalty, and that penalty is “eternal destruction from (é7é) 
the presence [or face] of God, and from (d76) the glory of 
his power.” The “destruction” is not annihilation. The 
sinner, separate from God, unbuilds, pulls down, and brings to 
naught all God’s plans for him. He destroys himself while 
yet living on the earth, and in that day God will destroy him, 
perpetuating the separation from himself and his plans forever. 
This is eternal destruction. The preposition employed shows 
separation in locality. Here, then, we have the consequent of 
the sentence of the Judge, ‘‘ Depart from me, ye cursed.” 
Attending angels, the ministers of his power, enforce his 
words, separating the condemned from his face and his glory, 
and bearing them away to their eternal prison, where they are 
forever shut out from God and all goodness and shut in with 
all evil. 

The use of alwmoe we had planned to discuss, but our limit 
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of space forbids. We can only refer to some remarks in this 
Quarterly for April, 1878, from the scholarly pen of Professor 
W.S. Tyler, and give the following from the late Professor 
Tayler Lewis : 


The single terms (o/am and alov) do not of themselves, or neces- 
sarily, denote endless, but simply unmeasured duration. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that it is by their fearful reduplica- 
tions the scriptural writers express that idea which no single 
noun, unless it be an abstract negative, can fully set forth. But 
what the single noun fails to do is accomplished by the adjec- 
tive al@vioc, as a term of greatest measurement... . .Eonian 
duration is that which is measured by eons, ages, worlds, or 
eternities, just as finite periods are measured by years and centu- 
ries, and are therefore called centennial, millennial, ete. There 
being no greater unit of measurement than the o/am, there is no 
limit to the conception of the whole which it measures or divides. 
In this way the adjective comes to denote absolute eternity, as 
is put beyond all doubt by its use, 2 Cor. iv, 18. It is there the 
antithesis of the temporal, and can have no measurable bound.* 


These words from this eminent scholar amply offset the 
opinion of Drs. Smyth and Whiton, which they seem to have 


borrowed from F. D. Maurice, that aidvio¢ is not a word of 
duration. Its import of endlessness proves the finality of the 
judgment doom pronounced on evil conduct in this life. 

The thought of the eternal ruin of a human soul without 
remedy or hope is appalling. Nor is there relief in the 
knowledge that it is self-produced by willful persistence in 
chosen sin in spite of all God’s efforts to save him. Look at it 
as we will, it is terrible. And a free, full, and sufficient pro- 
bation for every man, in which the means of salvation are 
urgently placed before him for acceptance, and none is re- 
jected except for his rejection of merey, is God’s sufficient and 
perfect vindication. 

* The Six Days of Creation,” p. 366. 
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Arr, VIIL—THE GNOMIC AORIST IN THE NEW TES- 

° TAMENT. 
Tue best known and most elaborate New Testament grammar* 
now extant denies the existence of this form of Greek usage in 
the New Testament. On the other hand, an authority no less 
eminent for Greek grammatical scholarship + admits this mode 
of expression in the grammar of the New Testament, and gives 
a few examples of its use. The contradictory views, expressed 
by grammarians so eminent, allow the inference that the ques- 
tion is not settled, and that any contribution on such a subject, 
even viewed as a matter of philological inquiry, is not without 
value. 

When, however, the usage is one which has its application 
in some of the life-truths of the New Testament, it becomes 
not only a scholastic delight, but a duty, to investigate the 
topic. Neither of the grammarians referred to—Winer or 
Buttmann—have made any use of it in its bearing on difficult 
exegetical problems. An inquiry into this usage is not out of 
place, especially if it can be shown to have an application to 
some interesting and difficult passages of Holy Scripture. 

The accuracy of the Greek language in the expression of 
the finer shades of meaning is too well known to need special 
argument. It is this which gave to it such a wonderful adapta- 
tion to convey to mankind the teachings of Christ and his 
apostles, and it is one of the recognized providential prepara- 
tions for the Saviour’s advent. It is therefore natural to sup- 
pose, that although the language at the time of Christ varied 
largely from Attic purity, it would yet retain those elements 
of special value for the conveyance of the loftiest thoughts on 
spiritual things. 

It is at this point, however, that Winer makes his strong 
objection to the existence of the gnomic Aorist in the New 
Testament. It is in his view a refinement too subtle for the 
writers of the New Testament. It is well known that some 
of the finer forms have disappeared. Especially is this the 
case in the use of the particles. This laxity in the use of 


* “A Treatise on the Grammar of New Testament Greek,” by Dr. G. B. Winer. 
+ “A Grammar of New Testament Greek,” by Alexander Buttman. 
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particles is not confined to New Testament Greek, but is found 
also in some of the Attic prose writers.* Other variations are 
frequent and need not be enumerated. Without claiming for 
it the character of Attic purity, it is yet a banguage which, 
though modified by Hebraisms and other causes, is well caleu- 
lated to express the rich thoughts which the sacred writers 
intended to convey. 

The question before us is not whether some of the choice 
forms of expression had passed away at the time when the 
New Testament was written, but whether this precise form, the 
gnomic Aorist, had entirely disappeared. It is not necessary 
to show that it was frequently employed, but that it is clearly 
found there. The gnomic Aorist is, as will afterward appear, 
that form of speech which expresses proverbs or general 
truths, and is of the nature of a pictorial or vivid presentation 
of asubject. This is precisely the characteristic which belongs 
to the New Testament, and is especially characteristic of the 
writings of the apostle Paul. His style is graphic, and par- 
takes often rather of the characteristics of the orator face to 
face with his audience than of the prose writer dispassionately 
and methodically discussing his subject. And yet in his most 
rhetorical flights logic and precision of expression are rigidly 
maintained. 

One of the finest forms of Greek usage is that of conditional 
sentences. These distinctions are for the most part rigidly 
maintained. The force of many passages in the writings of 
Paul is clearly seen by noticing the form of the conditional 
sentence employed. It is not intended to maintain the exact 
conformity to classical models, but a general adherence to 
them. A clear case of this is found in Gal. i, 8-10: 

‘AAAa Kai éav teic 7} dyyedoc 8 obpavod evayyeAignrat bpiv Trap’ 
5 evnyyedodpueba ipiv, dvdbeua ~otw. we TpoeipiKauev, Kai dprt 
tddiv Aéyw, el tic tudo ebayyedigerar rap’ 5 mapeAdBere, dvdbeua 
Eotw. dptt yap avOparove TeiOw 7} Tov Bedv; 7} Cnt avOpwrore dpéoxery ; 
el yap étt dvOpurore Hpeoxov, Xpiorod dovAoc obK av Tunv. 


Here, within the compass of three verses, three out of the 
four forms of conditional sentences are employed, with clear 
discrimination of the meanings of them. If the conditional 
sentence is so well preserved, why not the gnomic Aorist? If 

* Buttman, p. 71. 
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a probability can be established that such will be the case, it 
will help in the investigation of the passages where it is sup- 
posed to be employed. We propose to give a few illustrations 
of this usage from classical Greek, taken almost at random from 
examples in classical grammars in common use, and then to 
inquire into the biblical usage. That it is a common form in 
Greek, we can readily see by the following citations : 
Curtius’s Greek Grammar, sec. 494, says : 


The Aorist Indicative is used in statements of experience, im- 
plying that a thing once happened, but admitting an application 
to all times: poet. T@ xp6vw 7 dinn mavTwe HAV aroroapuérn, with 
time avenging justice always came, (and hence always comes;) 
Kai Beadvc evBovdog cidev tayiv dvdea diwKwy, even a slow man 
when well advised overtook (overtakes) by pursuit a quick man. 
In English we employ the Present in such general assertions, and 
often add such adverbs as usually, commonly, always, etc.; Ta¢ 
taY pabAwy ovvovoiac bAiyoc xpd6voc dieAvoey, a short time usually 
dissolves the associations of the bad. This Aorist is called the 
gnomiec Aorist, because it is often used in gnomes, proverbs, or 
maxims. 


Jelf, sec. 402, 1, says: 


As the force of the Aorist may’ extend over the whole space of 
past time, without reference to any single definite moment, it is 
used to express an action which took plac: repeatedly in past 
time, or in the statement of some general fact or habitual prac- 
tice which operated at different indefinite moments of past time. 


Goodwin, “ Moods and Tenses,” see. 30, 1, says: 


The Aorist and sometimes the Perfect Indicative are used in 
animated language to express general truths. These are called 
the gnomic Aorist and the gnomic Perfect, and are usually trans- 
lated by our Present. These tenses give.a more vivid statement 
of general truths by employing a distinct case or several distinct 
cases in past time to represent (as it were) al possible cases, and 
implying that which has occurred will occur again under similar 
circumstances. 


These statements, from strictly classical grammars of the 
Greek language, show how prevalent this usage was among 
the best authors. 

When we come to the New Testament, Winer objects. His 
language is: “In no passage of the New Testament does the 
Aorist express an habitual act.” * 


* Thayer's Translation, pp. 201, 202. 
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In reply to this we quote at length from “ Buttman’s Gram- 
mar,” already mentioned : 


According to Moller’s exposition, this Aorist, used alike by 
poets and prose writers of every age, can, indeed, express habit- 
ualness; but just as well, ard still more frequently, the necessity 
or universality of an action or state, which does not, like habit- 
ualness, permit of exceptions. Since, now, this Aorist was em- 
ployed for the most part in general propositions deduced from 
experience—propositions whose contents are valid not only for 
the past, but also for the present and the future—the title, “Gnomic 
Aorist,” designates more correctly its essential nature. 

Its use in Greek occurs not only in similitudes, propositions 
involving comparisons, (as so often in Homer,) and ideal pictures, 
(Plato, Phzedr., p. 246, sqg.,) but also in abstract, maxim-like dec- 
larations, founded in practical observation. (See the examples 
from Thucyd. and Demosth., given by Moller.) 

When, then, Winer asserts that the Aorist never in the 
New Testament expresses what is habitual, the assertion is well 
founded so far forth as the peculiarity of the Aorist in ques- 
tion is not adequately described by the feature of habitualness ; 
but the occurrence of the gnomic Aorist, according to the above 
description of it, ought at the same time not to be denied. For 
the objection that the whole idiom presumes too nice an observ- 
ance of the laws of classic Greek, and greater familiarity with 
them than can be supposed in the New Testament authors, may 
perhaps be decisive for a portion of them, but not for all. On 
the contrary, the employment of the Aorist, as the most common 
historic tense, corresponds perfectly to the character of popular 
expression, which so gladly endeavors to break away from the 
form of abstract presentation, and spontaneously falls into the 
tone of narration. Observe the form of the Homeric compari- 
sons, or the description of the shield in the Iliad, where, moreover, 
Imperfects and Aorists continually alternate in the narrative. 

f, then, it is evident, from the exposition given, that the New 
Testament writers, so far forth as their writings, philologically 
viewed, are products of Greek modes of thought, must have been 
led by the very nature of the popular language to use this Aorist 
as a matter of course when occasion occurred, (and the cases 
would certainly be more numerous if the compass of the books 
were greater, since with the present compass they are already 
pretty numerous,) ete. 


He sustains this view by the following examples : 


James i, 9, 8g. Kavydo0w dé 6 ddeAdic 6 tarrervic év TG dyer avTov. 
dé tAovaLog év TH TaTetvwoer aiTtod, bre we dvOoc YopToVv TapEded- 
cera. avéteide yap 6 tAtoc ody TH Katowr, Kai éEjpave TOV YOp- 
Tov, kai TO dvOoc adbrod ckérece, Kai h ebrpéreta TOU TpVdWTOUV avTOD 
dn@dero’ ottw Kai 6 TAoGaLOG ev Taic Topeiac adTod papavOijoeTaL. 
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The Revised translation reads : 


But let the brother of low degree glory in his high estate: and 
the rich, in that he is made low: because as the flower of the 
grass he shall pass away. For the sun ariseth with the scorching 
wind, and withereth the grass; and the flower thereof fadleth, 
and the grace of the fashion of it perisheth: so also shall the 
rich man tade away in his goings. 


In the above passage avérede, é&jpave, é&éreoe, and dm@Aero are 


employed as gnomic Aorists, and so recognized by the Revisers,, 


Further, James i, 23: drt ef te dxpoati¢g Adyov éori Kai od 
monthe, ovroc éotkev avdpi KkaTavooivrt TO Tpbowrov Tic yevéoewo 
avtod év éodnTpw KaTtevonoe yap éavrov Kal drreAHAVBe, Kai EvOEwC 
émreAabeto drroiog iy. 


Revised translation : 


For if any one is a hearer of the word, and not a doer, he is 
like unto a man beholding his natural face in a mirror: for he 6e- 
holdeth himself, and goeth away, and straightway forgetteth what 
manner of man he was. 


Here the Aorists are similarly translated. 

Similar to instance in James i, 11, is 1 Peter i, 24: dtére 
‘maoa oapt we xoproc, kai maoa ddta dvOpwirov we dvO0¢ yoprov. 
éénpavOn 6 xoptac, kai TO dvO0¢ abrov ékéreae 

For, 
All flesh is as grass, 


And all the glory thereof as the flower of grass. 
The grass withereth, and the flower falleth. 


From the same source, namely, the requirements of historic 
presentation, proceed the Aorists in Paul’s doctrinal analysis in 
Rom. viii, 29: od¢ mpoéyvw, kai mpodpioev . . ob¢ dé mpowptaev, TOv- 
touc Kai éxddecev’ Kai ode éxddeoev, tovtove Kai Edikaiwoev" ovc¢ de 
Edixaiwoev Tovtove kai éddgaoev ; hence it is not necessary to assume 
that the last Aorist (éd6gacev) differs in force from all the rest. 

Finally, the two Aorists in John xv, 6, may also, in part, at 
least, be included under the head of the gnomie Aorist, inas- 
much as the thought contains an experimental truth set forth 
figuratively, in which the two momentary acts (@3A76n, éénpav6n) 
come into manifest antithesis to the continuous one denoted by 
the Present, (ovvdéyovov:) éav wh tic pelvy ev euoi, EBAHOn Ew we 
TO KAijua, Kal &EnpdvOn, Kal ovvdyovory aita Kai ele Tip BadAAovat, 
kai Kaierat, 
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Revised translation: 


If a man abide not in me, he és cust forth as a branch, and is 
withered; and they _ mse them, and cast them into the fire, and 
they are burned. 


The above examples are taken from Buttman, but we have 
introduced the Revised translation to show that our recent 
revisers understood them in the same way. 

It thus appears from unquestioned grammatical authority 
that the gnomic Aorist exists in the New Testament. 

It is further to be noticed that the same usage prevails in 
the Old Testament, affording a further reason why it should 
be found in the New Testament. It is distinctly recognized 
by Hebrew grammarians. 

Driver, “ Use of Tenses in Hebrew,” speaking of the Hebrew 
Perfect, (preterite,) says: “It is used to express general truths 
known to have actually occurred, and so proved from experi- 
ence; here again the idiomatic rendering in English is by 
means of the Present.” He also remarks, in note under the 
Perfect: “ Both the Perfect and Aorist (the gnomic Aorist) 
are similarly used in Greek, that is, to express general truths 
known to have occurred.” 

Job xxviii, 8-11, LX -X, is an instance: Kai oix ématnoav obriv 
vioi dAagévwv, dvrapiAdev én’ adbrijc A€wv, sq. 

The Hebrew, of special interest, is from the ninth and tenth 
verses : 


Pip ANN sph yps ok Ni wes FO BAD JON Hy Now weds 


v-yT 


The lion’s whelps have not trodden it, nor the fierce lion passed 
by it. 

He putteth forth his hand upon the rock; he overturneth the 
mountains by the roots. 

He cutteth out rivers among the rocks; and his eye seeth every 
precious thing. 


The English translation treats the Greek and Hebrew as 
instances of the past, with the gnomic meaning. 

It will be noticed that in this passage the Hebrew verbs are 
in the preterite tense and the Greek in the Aorist, while the 
English translation is in the present tense. 

Another instance is found in the first psalm: “ Blessed is 
the man that walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor 
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standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the 
scornful.” Gesenius* cites this as an instance of the gnomic 
Aorist. The Hebrew 72, 123, 2v", which are verbs in the He- 
brew Preterite, are rendered in the Septuagint by éropev6n, 
éorn, éxd@oev, and in the English by the Present. So, also, the 
passage already cited, 1 Peter i, 24, is a quotation from the 
Septuagint of Isaiah, and shows in the Old Testament and in 
the New the gnomic characteristics. 

Ewald,t also, speaks of the Hebrew Perfect (preterite) as ex- 
pressing “general truths which se plainly taught, and already 
fully established by experience,” as “the wicked man, yxi, de- 


spises God, and frequently in comparisons and proverbs.” 

It thus appears that this form of syntax exists both in Greek 
and Hebrew.t It is found in Homer, as well as in the authors 
who wrote in the most polished period of Greek literature. 
It belongs, therefore, to the language of the New Testament 
by right. We may fitly claim that it may legitimately enter 
into the discussion of such passages of the New Testament as 
may be affected by it. 

If the gnomie Aorist be recognized as a part of the structure 
of New Testament Greek, it follows that it may be legitimately 
employed in the exposition of passages which involve doctrinal 
distinctions as well as in mere historic presentation. 

It may be well to begin with a passage in Galatians, chap. 

, 10: pévov tay rroydv lva prvqnnovetdwpev, 5 Kai eorovdaca adTo 
TOUTO TOLjoaL. ° 

The late Revision translates, “Only they would that we should 
remember the poor; which very thing [ was also zealous to do.” 

What is the nature of the Aorist éomovdacat The apostle, 
in this part of the epistle, is proving the independence of his 
apostolic authority, and that although he, with Barnabas, had 
gone up to Jerusalem, as delegates to the apostolic council, 
he, nevertheless, had derived no special information from that 
body which should dictate his teachings. He declares that 
they had only enjoined upon them the duty of remembering 
the poor, “ which very thing I was also zealous to do.” When 


* Mitchell's Edition, sec. 126, 3. 

+ “Syntax of the Hebrew Language of the Old Testament.” Translated by 
James Kennedy, B.D., p. 5. 

¢ See also Green’s Hebrew Grammar, sec. 262, 3. 
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was he zealous to do it? At the point of time when the injunc- 
tion was delivered, or at a subsequent period? He evidently 
means to say that on this point he needed no special counsel, 
as his zeal in this direction was habitual to him. Alford says, 
“Then and always: it was my habit ”—and refers to Rom. xv, 
25-27; 1 Cor. xvi, 1-4; 2 Cor. viii, 4; Acts xxiv, 17, as proof 
of his habitual orovd7. 

Ellicott finds it difficult to evade the force of Alford’s view, 
and shelters himself behind Winer’s denial of this usage in the 
New Testament. His bent is manifestly towards regarding it 
as a gnomic Aorist. His language is: “ The Aorist is here cor- 
rectly used, not for the Perfect, (Conybeare,) nor even for the 
Pluperfect, nor yet exactly as expressing the Aabit, (compare 
Alford,) this usage being somewhat doubtful in the New Tes- 
tament, (see Winer, ete.,) but simply an historical fact which 
belongs to the past, without its being affirmed or denied that 
it may or may not continue to the present.” This distinguished 
and very accurate grammatical exegete seems here to feel the 
force of employing this as a gnomic Aorist, but shrinks from 
adopting in the exposition a usage not sanctioned by the recog- 
nized grammatical authority of Winer. The other passages 
adduced, however, justify the use here, and show that Paul 
employs the Aorist in this case to assert his habitual zeal in 
remembering the poor, and hence that the counsel they had 
received had added nothing to him. 

The passages, however, of the greatest importance in this 
connection are yet to be considered. 

Rom. iii, 23, is well worthy of attention in regard to its Aorist. 
It is, tavrec yac fuaprov, Kai borepoivta rhc ddgijc Tod Ocod. This 
verse is translated in our late Revision, “ For all have sinned, and 
fall short of the glory of God.” That our revisers have felt a 
difficulty in the employment of this Aorist, in the usual Aoris- 
tic sense, is clear. It was one of the cardinal laws of the Com- 
mittee to translate tenses uniformly, and they have adhered to 
their law in the case of the Aorist with great pertinacity. The 
difficulty of connecting the ordinary sense of the Aorist with 
the present tense, in the second clause of the sentence, con- 
fronted them, and they translate the Aorist by the Perfect. On 
the other hand, the very same word, in the very same tense, in 
Rom. v, 12, is translated “sinned,” without the “have.” If 
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qaprov (Rom. iii, 23) should be translated as a gnomic Aorist, the 
difficulty would be removed, and a plain and simple proposition 
would result—* All sin, and fall short of the glory of God.” 

Is not this translation of the Aorist demanded by the context? 
Paul is aiming to convince the self-righteous Jew, not merely 
of past sinfulness, but of present transgressions which prevent 
him from procuring salvation by the works of the law, and 
hence he urges their present condition as a reason for their ac- 
ceptance of salvation by grace through faith. (See Tholuck on 
Romans, |. ¢.) 

Dr. Shedd (“Commentary ” on Romans, |. ¢.) declares, that 
“the apostle has in mind a particular historical event, the same, 
namely, with that alluded to in tévre¢ jjaptov, of chap. v, 12, 
the sin in Adam,” while Tholuck, Meyer, and Phillipi regard 
the reference of the Aorist to individual transgressions. The 
force of this Aorist is nowhere, however, more clearly put than 
by Dr. Whedon, (see “Commentary” on Romans, |. ¢.,) who 
declares that “the phrase is tantamount to all men sin.” The 
only point on which we insist here is, that it is the expression 
of the gnomie usage, a general fact which they could not deny, 
which the apostle is urging upon their attention. It is not 
sufficient to claim that their sin is merely that of sinning in 
Adam, which produced corruption of nature and consequent 
actual transgressions; for he has discussed, in the first and 
second chapters of this same epistle, the present condition of 
Jews and Gentiles, as actual transgressors, and has shown that 
they cannot extricate themselves from their condition without 
gracious interposition. It is their habitual state as sinful and 
sinning that is before the mind of the apostle. 

Another important passage is found in Rom. vy, 12: Kai 
ovtw¢ el¢ mavrag advOpurove b Odvaroc diAOev, eb’ @ TavTEC Tuap- 
tov. The late Revision translates: “And so death passed 
unto all men, for that all sinned.” As already noticed, they 
have here preserved a strict Aoristic sense. But is not this 
also best rendered, as a gnomie Aorist, “for that all sin?” 

Having shown that this is a legitimate use of the Aorist in 
the New Testament, we may well inquire whether it is not the 
proper and intended use of the Aorist in this particular passage. 

The Revisers’ translation carries with it the dogmatic infer- 
ence that all sinned in Adam, and places death as the penalty 
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of that single sin. Is that the only sin that receives this pen- 
alty, or is it the habit of sinning which belongs to man’s 
nature and which is ever working death ? 

This gnomic usage gives a philological basis to that form 
of interpretation which has been accepted by so many writers 
on the theological conceptions of Paul. Dr. Whedon, who has 
in his “Commentary ” stated so clearly the train of thought of 
the apostle, has forcibly presented the force of the Aorist in 
several of Paul’s passages. The fact, then, that so many 
writers, including De Wette, Stuart, and Whedon, have given 
a ineaning to this clause which is most natural and in harmony 
with this usage, is a strong proof that the gnomic Aorist is not 
foreign to the idiom of the New Testament. 

The sixth chapter of Romans is an instance of similar usage 
of the apostle. We place in connection Rom. vi, 4-9, in Greek, 
and in the two latest English versions: 


Luverdonev ovv avT@ 61a tov Batriowaroc ele Tov Odvarov, iva 
oreo nyéeOn Xouordg & vexoav dia tic déENne To’ TaTedc, obTwC 
Kai tei ev Karvorntt Cwnc TepiTaTHowmer. el yao ovppuTot yeydva- 
perv T@ Ouor@patt Tov Oavdrov ovTOv, GAAa Kai THE avacrdoEewe éa6- 
wea, TovTo yrvooKorrec, zt 6 radatde ijpav dvOowro¢ ovvectavpa@On, 
iva nkatapynOy T6 oGpa Tic duapriac, TOV pnKéTe dovAevery Hudc TH 
duapria, 6 yap anobavew dedixaiwrat ard Tie dwapriac. el dé areOd- 
vowev adv XoloT@, TuoTevouev Ste Kal ovvgjoopev aita@, elddrec Sre 
Xovaric byepGeic Ex vexowv obnéte aroOvioKEL, Odvaroc avTov obKéTL 
KVOLELEL. 


Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into death: that 
like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life. For if 
we have been planted together in the likeness of his death, we 
shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection: Knowing this, 
that our old man és crucified with him, that the body of sin might 
be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin. For he 
that is dead is freed from sin. Now if we be dead with Christ, 
we believe that we shall also live with him: Knowing that Christ 
being raised from the dead dieth no more; death hath no more 
dominion over him.—Authorized Version. 


We were buried therefore with him through baptism into 
death: that like as Christ was raised from the dead through the 
slory of the Father, so we also might walk in newness of life. 
For if we have become united with Aim by the likeness of his 
death, we shall be also by the likeness of his resurrection; know- 
ing this, that our old man was crucified with him, that the body 
of sin might be done away, that so we should no longer be in 
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bondage to sin; for he that hath died is justified from sin. But if 
we died with Christ, we believe that we shall also live with him; 
knowing that Christ being raised from the dead dieth no more; 
death no more hath dominion over him.—evised Version. 


The early English translations, Wiclif, Tyndale, Rheims, 
Geneva, translated these Aorists, namely, ovverdpquev, ovveotav- 
pO, etc., ina Perfect sense, apparently assured that it was a 
general fact or experience which the writer was enforcing. 
The consensus by so many translators as to the meaning of 
the apostle may serve as a justification of the view that here 
also he is employing this Aoristic usage. 

The passage in Romans viii, 29, 30, is an additional text 
which claims attention here. The Revised translation is: 
“For whom he foreknew, he also foreordained to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son, that he might be the firstborn 
among many brethren: and whom he foreordained, them he 
also called: and whom he called, them he also justified: 
and whom he justified, them he also glorified.” Allusion has 
already been made to these verses in the reference to Butt- 
man’s Grammar. The ordinary method of explaining these 
Aorists is that of Winer: “In Rom. viii, 30, édégace is used 
because he in regard to whom God has accomplished the 
dixaovv has already obtained from him the dogdgeoai also, 
though the reception of the ddéa as an actual possession be- 
longs to the future.” 

It is as if God looked upon the dda as already accomplished, 
and that Paul introduced several Aorists in their ordinary 
sense, and then the last one on the ground indicated by Winer. 
Is it not better to assume with Buttman that mpoéyve, zpospisev, 
éxddecer, édikaiwoer, éddgacev, are gnomic Aorists, and set forth 
God’s plan of securing the final salvation of his people, which 
must inevitably bring them to glory? “For whom he fore- 
knows, he foreordains: and whom he foreordains, them he also 
calls: and whom he calls, them he also justifies: and whom he 
justifies, them he also glorifies.” 

It would not be wise to make dogmatic considerations the 
basis of grammatical laws; nor, on the other hand, should 
grammatical rules override the plain sense of any passage. 
Our grammars arose out of a careful study of the meanings 
of the writings discussed, and not the writings out of the 
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grammars. Grammar is still a progressive science, and every 
attempt to add to-the meaning of passages through philology 
cannot be entirely without use. 

When we take into consideration that the gnomic Aorist 
existed through all the ages of Greek literature, from Homer 
onward, that it is a recognized usage in Hebrew grammarians, 
and is employed clearly in the Septuagint, that it is sup- 
ported by the best grammatical authority, and that it is clearly 
stamped on several New Testament passages, it is impossible 
not to recognize it as a usage of New Testament Greek gram- 
mar, and to give it a wider application than it has thus far 
received. 





oe 


Art. [IX.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Reviews. 


BrsiiotHeca Sacra, January, 1884. (Oberlin, Ohio.)—1. Sketches of Pentateuch 
Criticism: by Rev. Samuel Ives Curtiss. 2. Essential Christianity; by Rev. 
J. W. Weddell. 3. Immortality and Science; by Prof. James T. Bixby. 
4. Proposed Reconstruction of the Pentateuch. 5. Church History as a 
Science, a Theological Discipline, and a Mode of the Gospel; by Rev. John 
DeWitt, D.D. 6. Prof. Max Miiller on the Origin and Growth of Religion; 
by Prof. 8S. H. Kellogg, D.D. 7%. Luther and his Work; by Rev. Judson 
Smith, D.D. 8. Current Periodical Literature. 9. Recent German University 
Intelligence. 

EDUCATION; AN INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE. Bi-monthly. Devoted to the Science, 
Art, Philosophy, and Literature of Education. January-February, 1884. 
(Boston, Mass.)—1. The Normal School Problem, and the Problem of the 
Schools; by Prof. H. Straight. 2. Manual Training; by Prof. C. M. Wood- 
ward. 3. Notes on the Origin of the Italian Language; by W. C. Wilde. 
4. The Function of the Normal School; by E. C. Hewett, LL.D. 5. Music 
in Publie Schools; by Prof. H. KE. Holt. 6. The Teacher’s Influence. 7, What 
has been Done for Education by the Government of the United States; by 
Hon. John Eaton, LL.D. 8. The Imagination; A. P. Markle, Ph.D. 9. The 
University—How and What; by W. W. Folwell, LL.D. Editorial—10. LeRoy 
Brown, Ph.D. 11. Report of U. 8. Commissioner of Education for 1884. 

Nort AMERICAN Review, February, 1884. (New York.)—1. Corporations, their 
Employés, and the Public; by Carl Schurz. 2. Henry Vaughan, Silurist; by 
Principal J. C. Shairp. 3. John Brown’s Place in History; by Senator J. J. 
Ingalls. 4. Must the Classics Go? by Prof. Andrew F. West. 5. Race Prog- 
ress in the United States; by J. R. Tucker, M.C. 6. Defects of the Public 
School System; by Rev. M. J. Savage. 17. Rival Systems of Heating; by Dr. 
A. N. Bell and Prof. W. P. Trowbridge. 

March, 1884.—1. Is our Civilization Perishable; by Judge J. A. Jameson. 2. Ag- 
ricultural Politics in England; by William E. Bear. 3. A Defenseless Sea- 
board; by Gen. H. A. Smalley. 4. Neither Genius nor Martyr; by Alice Hyne- 
man Rhine, 5. The Story of a Nomination: by W. O. Stoddard. 6. Literary 
Resurrectionists ; by Charles T. Congden. 1%. How to Improve the Mississippi; 
by Robert S. Taylor. 8. The Constitutionality of Repudiation; by D. H. 
Chamberlain and John 8S. Wise, M.C. 
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Princeton Review, January, 1884, (New York.)—]. Agnosticism in Ameri- 
ean Fiction; by Julian Hawthorne. 2. On the Kducation of Statesmen; by 
Prof. Henry C. Adams. 3. The Railway Problem. 4. A Study of the Mind’s 
Chambers of Imagery; by President M’Cosh and Professor Henry F. Osborn, 
5. The Morrow of the Gladstone Administration; by Canon George Raw- 
linson. 6. The College of To-day. 

March, 1884.—1. The Study of Greek; by George P. Foster, D.D., LL.D. 2. Our 
Colleges Before the Country; by Prof. Wm. G. Sumner. 3. The Tariff on 
Works of Art; by Henry Marquand. 4. The Modern German Novel; by 
Hjalmar H. Boyesen. 5. Some Aspects of the Divorce Question; by Samuel W. 
Dike. 6. Our Experience in Taxing Distilled Spirits; by Hon. David A. Wells. 

PRESBYTERIAN Review, January, 1884. (New York.)—1l. The Sacraments and 
the Children of the Church; by Rev. H. J. VanDyke, D.D. 2. Degeneration 
of Romanism Since the Reformation; by Prof. Thos. Croskery, D.D. 3. Heal- 
ing Through Faith; by Rev. R. L. Stanton, D.D. 4. The Medieval Commu- 
nists; by Rev. Maurice G. Hansen. 5, A New Principle in Education. 6. Notes 
and Notices. 7. Reviews of Recent Theological Literature. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE MetuHopist EpiscopaL CaurcH, Soura, January, 
1884. (Macon, Georgia.)—1. Greek Mythology and Philosophy ; by Professor 
J. ©. C. Newton, A.M. 2% The Soul; by President G. T. Gould, D.D. 
3. Suicide—Causes and Cure; by Rev. H. M. DuBose. 4. Methodist Church 
Membership; by D. C. Kelley, D.D. 5. Locke on Government; by Dwight M. 
Lowrey, Esq. 6. Hayne’s Poems; by Rey. George Williams Walker. 7. Atone- 
ment—-Its Conservative Force: by Rev. W. Jackson. 8. Two Women; by 
Isabel D. Martin. 9. Human Freedom—Divine Necessity ; by Rev. W. I. Gill, 
A.M. 10. Mary of Bethany; by A. A. L. 

New ENGLANDER, March, 1884. (New Haven.) —1. Scientitie Ethics: by Hon. 
H. T. Steele. 2. Darwinism and Christianity ; from the German of Wim. Bender ; 
by E. G. Bourne. 3. Woman's Suffrage; by Prof. Goodwin. 4. Teleology, 
Old and New; by F. A. Mansfield. 5. The Extradition of Criminals; by F. M. 
Stone. 6. Moral Defects in Recent Sunday-school Teaching; by Rev. J. M. 
Whiton. 7. The Substitutes for Christianity Proposed by Comte and Spencer; 
by Julia H. Gulliver. 8. Personal Characteristics of Luther; by C. W. Krust. 
9. Catharine Adorna ; by Rev. B. Hart. 10. Notices of New Books. 

The Rev. Burdett Tart, after an appreciative analysis of the 

experience of Catharine Adorna, remarks : 

{f we are not mistaken, it is a very common opinion among 
Christians that it is necessary to sin while they remain in this 
world. They would not put that statement boldly into their 
creeds ; they would not assert it in their exhortations to young 
disciples ; they would not dare to state it in form in their prayers 
to God. But their confessions of daily sin have that undertone 
in them, and their daily lives are graded down to that standard. 
They are not surprised at themselves when they see that they 
have need of the confession of sin; they would be surprised if 
they had no such need. They do not regard it simply as a cer- 
tain truth that they will sin, but as a necessary truth that they 
must be expected to sin. They regard sin, especially in regard to 
Christians, more asa misfortune than acrime. Because they have 
been sinners, they look upon it as a kind of unavoidable doom 
that they must be so still. It belongs to their imperfection. ...With 
such views there cannot be that struggle against sin which is the 
duty of the believer, nor that freedom from sin which should 
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be the aim of a holy life. There must be the hope of success to 
encourage effort, and the accepted promise of success also. 

The book before us presents a different view. “Her business, 
as she understood it,” says the narrator of Madame Adorna, “ was 
not to transgress against God, but to believe in him and love 
him, and to fulfill, with divine assistance, all his holy purposes.” 

So far all can go. So far Christians ought to believe. That 
standard is a practical and a practicable one. To go beyond this, 
and to claim that we are free from sin, actually and entirely, to 
claim that they have attained and are already perfect, must be 
within the domain of radical error. 


If this last sentence be true, why are those Christians to be 
censured who think, as stated above in the first paragraph, 
“that it is necessary to sin while they remain in this world.” 
And how can it be made to harmonize with the sentence that 
next precedes it, which claims that Christians “ ought to be- 
lieve” with Madame Adorna, that it is not their business to 
“transgress against God, but to believe in him and love him, 
and to fulfill, with divine assistance, all his holy purposes ?” 
Is not one who possesses faith and love, and fulfills all God’s. 
purposes, “free from sin?” Surely this writer unwittingly in- 
volves himself in palpable contradictions. And this, evidently, 
not from any lack of sympathy with the conception of a sinless 
life, but because he fails to make the Wesleyan distinction be- 
tween absolute and Christian perfection. The latter is not prop- 
erly claimed to be ideal, angelic, or legal perfection ; but it is the 
complete sovereignty of divine love over the affections, and such 
an outworking of that love in holy actions as makes its possessor, 
in the words of St. James, “ perfect and entire, wanting noth- 
ing.” Was James living “ within the domain of radical error ¢” 


CaTHoLic Wortp, January, 1884. (New York.)—1. The Protestant Episcopal 
Conventior. 2. The First Christmas Eve. 3. Psyche, or the Romance of Nat- 
ure. 4. Reminiscences of Bethlehem; by M. P. Thompson. 5. The Coiner’s 
Den; by C. U. O'Keeffe. 6. Wicked No. 7; by Wm. Seton. 17. A Story of 
Nuremberg; by Agnes Repplier. 8. The Turk in Ireland; by W. P. Dennehy. 
9. Armine, Chapters 31-33; by Christian Reid. 10. New Publications. 

February.—1. The Supposed Issue between Religion and Science; by Rev. G. M. 
Searle. 2. The True Beatrice Cenci. 3. Some Aspects of the Negro Problem; 
by Rev. J. R. Slattery. 4. The Youth of Pedro de Ribadeneyra; by J. M. Stone. 
5. A Haunt of Painters; by E. G. Martin. 6. Uncle George’s Experiments; 
by M. M. Meline. 7. What Shall our Young Men Do? by Rev. A. F. Hewitt. 
8. An Answer to Neal Dow; by Rev. C. A. Walworth. 9. Armine, Chapters 
34-36 ; by C. Reid. 10. New Publications. 


Mr. Walworth utters some strong words against the worst class 
of liquor sellers, against drunkenness, and, alas! also against. 
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the constitutional prohibition of the liquor traffic. He “cannot 
believe that a wide-spread intemperance is inseparable from the 
sale of alcoholic drinks.” He is evidently sincere in this un- 
belief, but if he will read the lesson of modern history he will 
learn that the liquor traffic and wide-spread intemperance have 
been generally, if not always, related as cause and effect. They 
are like the Siamese twins, in that the death of one involves 
the destruction of both. 





English Reviews. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN EVANGELICAL REVIEW, January, 1884. (London.)—1l. Mar- 
tin Luther, the Hero of the Reformation; by Rev. C. H. H. Wright. 2. A 
Glimpse of the Waldensian Valleys; by Rev. Hugh Macmillan. 3. The New 
Theology; by Rev. R. M. M’Cheyne Edgar, M.A. 4. The*Christian Attitude. 
5. The Visions of Zechariah; by Rev. Wm. Burnet. 6. Modern Biblical, Criti- 
cism: Its History and Methods; by Prof. Howard Osgood, D.D. 17. The Met- 
aphysical and Theological Applications of Induction and Analogy; by Prof. 
R. L. Dabney, D.D., LL.D. 8. The Philosophical Basis of Theism; by B. G. 
Stevens, 9. Current Literature. 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, January, 1884. (London.)—1. Mr, Gladstone. 
2. The Inspiration of Death in Folk-Poetry. 3. Palestine West of the Jordan. 
4. Lay and Medical Functions in Hospital Administration. 5. Ulster and 
Home Rule. 6. Recent Theories of the Pentateuch. 7. Political Survey of 
the Quarter. 8. Contemporary: Literature. 


EDINBURGH ReviEW, October, 1883. (London and New York.)—1. Prowe’s Life 
of Copernicus. 2. Karly Law and Custom. 3. Letters and Memorials of Car- 
dinal Allen, 4. Russian Railways in Asia. 5. The Scottish Language. 6. The 
Hartfordshire Pomona. 7. Schubert—Chopin—Liszt. 8. Vicksburg and 
Gettysburg; by the Comte de Paris. 9. The Correspondence of Lord Aber- 
deen. 


WESTMINSTER Review, October, 1883. (London and New York.)—1. Great 
Britain and the United States on the Irish Question. 2. Henry Greville and 
Lord Ronald Gower. 3. Gold Fields: Ancient and Modern. 4. The Belief in 
the Immortality of the Soul. 5. Australian Federation. 6. Ernest Renan. 
7. Politico-Kconomical Heterodoxy ; Cliffe Leslie. 8. Dr. Tuke’s History of 
the Insane in the British Islands. 9, Contemporary Literature. India and Our 
Colonial Empire. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, OR CRITICAL JOURNAL, January, 1884, (London and New 
York.)—1. Government of the Indian Empire. 2. The Spencerian Philosophy. 
3. The Anarchy of Paris. 4. Edersheim’s Life and Times of the Messiah. 
5. The Egyptian Question. 6. The Literary Life of Anthony Trollope. 7. Ke- 
clesiastical Jurisdiction. 8. An Embassy to Rome. 9. Parliamentary Re- 
form. 


Of lives of the Christ there seems to be no end. Happily, 
both the theme and the demand are inexhaustible ; and although 
that Life has been so much discussed, and in so many lights, 
there yet remains, and always will remain, something to be 
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said which has not been said before. Of the “ Life and Times 
of the Messiah,” by Dr. Edersheim, the Review named above 
claims that it is of “an unusual character, both as to its con- 
tents and the peculiar qualification of the author.” It contains, 
says its writer,“an amount of archeological information, of 
facts illustrating Jewish thought and feeling, of acute analysis 
of character, and of graphic delineation of civil and religious 
life at the beginning of the Christian era which renders this a 
unique work.” We give the following passage from Eder- 
sheim, and the remarks with which the reviewer introduces it : 


Much of the opposition to Jesus in the gospels is inexplicable 
on modern principles. The miracles, which are an obstacle to 
belief in a skeptical and scientific age, as Dr. Edersheim justly 
observes, were precisely what was expected in the times of the 
Messiah. The Jews are not represented as denying that Jesus 
did many wonderful works, yet they reject his divine mission. 
In the present day, the concession of miraculous powers to Christ 
is instantly followed by professed obedience to his claims as a 
teacher, but the Jewish rulers admit the miracles and then 
crucify the Christ. From our stand-point this is inconsistent, but 
not from theirs. Dr. Edersheim thus explains their conduct: 

“Tt was enmity to the person and teaching of Jesus which led 
to the denial of his claims. The inquiry, By what power Jesus 
did these works ? they met by the assertion that it was through 
that of Satan, or the chief of the demons. They regarded Jesus 
as not only temporarily but permanently possessed by a demon, 
or as the constant vehicle of satanic influence. And this demon 
was, according to them, none other than Beelzebub, the prince of 
the devils. Thus in their view it was really Satan who acted in 
and through him ; and Jesus, instead of being recognized as the 
Son of God, was regarded as an incarnation of Satan; instead of 
being owned as the Messiah, was denounced and treated as the 
representative of the Kingdom of Darkness. All this because 
the kingdom which he came to open, and which he preached, was 
precisely the opposite of what they regarded as the Kingdom of 
God. Thus it was the essential contrariety of Rabbinism to the 
Gospel of Christ that lay at the foundation of their conduct to- 
ward the Person of Christ. We venture to assert that this ac- 


‘counts for the whole history up to the cross.” 


In the closing paragraph of his paper this reviewer says: 


No one can read this book without receiving fresh light upon 
this story which no repetition can render stale. Nor can it be 
perused without confessing that of all the tragedies this world 
has witnessed not one has been so sad and so moving as the 
passion of the Man of Sorrows. 
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LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, October, 1883. (New York.)—1l. Rev. Edward 
Hawkins, D.D., Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. 2. Socialism in England. 
3. Saint Teresa. 4. The Fur Seals of Commerce. 5. Marshal Bugeaud, Duke 
of Italy. 6. Trade Routes to China, and French Occupation of Tonquin. 
7. Ecclesiastical Courts Commission. 8. Disintegration. 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, January, 1884. (London.)—1. National Education 
at Home and Abroad. 2. The Uncertainties of Science. 3. The Antiquity of 
Civilization, 4. The First Principles of Early Methodism. 5. Luther and his 
Critics. 6. Spain. 7. The Church Congress. 8. The Pauline Doctrine of 
Union with Christ. Short Reviews and Brief Notices. 


The Review is fully abreast with the times. In its second 
and third articles it meets the skeptical scientists of the day on 
their own ground, applies to their alleged facts and to their 
philosophy tests similar to those by which they test revelation. 
And it must needs be confessed that they do not escape un- 
shorn. They are, in fact, “hoist with their own petard.” 
Placed on the defensive, they appear far less formidable than 
when, with great flourish of trumpets, they rush to assault the 
truth. We greatly misjudge the spirit of society if it be not 
already passing out of that mist of scientific doubt which for a 
few years past has threatened to establish itself and to unsettle 
public faith in Holy Scripture. 





de 


German Reviews. 


THROLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN, (Theological Essays and Reviews.) 1884. 
Second Number.—Zssays: 1. Hertne, The Beneficence of the German Refor- 
mation, (second paper.) 2. Orations delivered at the Universities of Halle and 
Wittenberg on the occasion of the fourth centenary of Luther’s birthday, one 
oration by Prof. J. Késriiy, and one by the Rector, Prof. Boretius. 3. RreuM, 
Luther as a Bible Translator. Thoughts and Remarks. HOFsTeDE DE GROOT, 
Luther in his Study. Reviews: KOstLIN: Views of new additions to the life 
of Luther in the year 1883. Miscellanies: 1. Programme of the Teyler Theo- 
logical Society of Harlem for the year 1884. 2. Programme of the Society of 
the Hague for the defense of the Christian Religion. 

From the above table of contents it will be seen that this 

number of the above periodical is almost entirely confined to 

Luther. The shadow of the great reformer seems to hover 

over the German theological mind of late, to the exclusion of 

every other subject. Of the above articles we opine that the 
one of most interest to general readers will be that of Prof. 

Riehm on “ Luther asa Bible Translator.” Among the blessings 

which God bestowed on the German nation through Martin 


Luther one may well claim the German Bible as the greatest 
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and the noblest. With good reason one may ask: “If among 
the blessings of the Reformation this one failed, what would 
have become of the others?” In the jubilee year, therefore, 
it is befitting to pay marked attention to this perennial treas- 
ure that the nation possesses in its Luther Bible. Even that 
learned Catholic scholar, Dr. Déllinger, recently declared 
that this work alone made him the greatest benefactor of his 
nation, and that all Catholics should forget all else than this, 
and for it join in the national celebration. Luther himself Jaid 
no claim to the entire work which he commenced on the 
Wartburg. He was ready and willing to call to his aid those 
loyal companions who sat by his side and counseled with him 
in all his difficult labors. He said repeatedly, “It is a great 
work, and worthy of our best powers, because it is for the 
common good.” And again he said, “I will not touch the 
Old Testament unless you, my friends, assist me. If we all 
work together we shall have enough to do in the Bible, the 
one with his learning and the other with his understanding.” 

Melanchthon was his great helper. Before he put the trans- 
lation of the New Testament, which he had performed on the 
Wartburg, in the hands of the printers, he called to his aid 
several of his friends for a thorough revision. But he was so 
impatient to bring it out that he was hardly willing to allow 
himself and his colleagues the necessary time for the work. 
At a later period he and Melanchthon revised this on the 
basis of the Greek and Latin texts. But, thankful as Luther 
was for the assistance of his friends, and to whom he had done 
full justice before the world, he had a good claim to say of his 
translation: “It is my Testament and my translation, and 
shall remain mine.” The creative work belonged entirely to 
him; that of his collaborators consisted only in suggesting, 
completing, or improving. His colleagues always regarded 
him as the translator called of God, and as the only one sufti- 
cient for the great work. 

One must make an effort to realize the great task that he 
had undertaken in order rightly to judge and appreciate his 
immortal masterpiece. And he who knows the ruling concep- 
tions of his period in regard to the art of translating can alone 
admire him as the fortunate pathfinder in this new and unex- 
plored field. There was a species of German Bible, before 
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that of Luther, by a monk of Halle, of which several small 
editions were printed. But it was a translation from the Vul- 
gate, and in which no allowance was made for the peculiari- 
ties of the Latin or the German tongue; there wasa slavish im- 
itation of the Latin text which was often totally misunder- 
stood. Luther used not the Vulgate as a basis, but rather the 
original text, following each expression as nearly as possible 
up to its original source. But it required a great deal of cour- 
age in him to free himself fully from the chains of ecclesias- 
tical authority, and as translator to follow the current of his 
intentions against the numerous and violent accusations of his 
opponents that he was abandoning the old and accepted text of 
the Christian Church. 

And added to these troubles there were whole mountains of 
difficulties to be overcome from the state of linguistic science 
at that period and the narrowness and imperfection of the 
means at his command. He repeatedly declared, in reference 
to Job and the prophets, that he labored and worried in con- 
junction with his assistants until the work became at times so 
discouraging that he almost came to the conviction that he had 
undertaken too much, especially in the matter of the Old 
Testament. But under all discouragements and trials he still 
labored on, and called to his aid all outside means that could 
in any way afford him light and aid. In many technical mat- 
ters he did not hesitate to call even unlettered men into his 
confidence and counsel. He would consult the anatomist and 
the butcher in regard to the slaughter of animals and their 
preparation for the sacrifice, to make sure that he would give 
no imperfect idea of the subject which he was describing. And 
thus he at last prepared a book that has been a source of na- 
tional as well as religious culture, and one which lies nearest 
to the heart of the German people. It is with them, indeed, 
the Book of books, and more read than any other. It is the 
inestimable national treasure, and the broad basis of the relig- 
ious development of all German Protestantism. 
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French Reviews. 


REVUE CHRETIENNE, (Christian Review.) November, 1883.—1. Fauoa, Laical 
Religion. 2. SecréTax, The Philosophy of George Sand. 3. Berster, The 
Religious Crisis of Coligny. 4. WacGner. Luther. Monthly Review by 
PRESSENSE, 

December, 1883.—Asti#, The Fear of the Protestant Principle in the Ranks of 
French Protestantism. 2. SABATIER, Madame de Remusat and .Her Son. 
3. *** The Couscience of the Heart. 4. Correspondence by Bouvirr.  Lit- 
erary Notices. Monthly Review. 

January, 1884—1. StapieR, The Question of Biblical Versions. 2. DarticuE, 
Contemporary Catholic Preaching. 3. BripEL, Philosophical Chronicle. 
5. The Old Messenger of the Vosges, by L. R. Bibliographical Notice by 
HoLuLARD. Review of the Month by E. DE PRESSENSE. 

Revue Chretienne opens its volume for 1884 under very en- 
couraging prospects. It is understood to bé the most popu- 
lar and acceptable representative of French Protestantism, and 
is so because of the breadth of its views and the latitude of its 
aims. It is necessarily popular in its character, because it 
must respond to the needs of many who have scarcely any 
other literary resource under the lead of the Protestant Church, 
and it must necessarily be broad to enlist the sympathy of 
Churches that are quite different in their individual character, 
while supporting a common cause and having one Christian 
aim. We have simply to look over a table of contents of the 
last year to perceive in the work of its contributors acceptable 
articles in the various literary, philosophical, and religious do- 
mains, on subjects most worthy of occupying the attention of 
French Protestantism. For the coming year the editor prom- 
ises new and more energetic efforts to reach the height of their 
mission, in both the Christian and liberal spirit to which they 
invariably remain true. The amount of matter offered to the 
editorial corps is so great that they much desire an increase in 
the capacity of the Revue. This shows an energy and activity 
in the ranks of the French Protestants that augurs well for 
the future, 

The facilis princeps of the Revue will continue to be the 
energetic and aggressive Edmond de Pressensé, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he has recently been elevated to the rank of 
senatorial dignity. In the bulletin for the coming year, he 
calms the fears of his friends by assuring them that his new 
duties will not prevent him from performing the same labor 
for this periodical in the future that he has devoted to it in the 
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past. This will be weleome information to some who are not 
aware that Pressensé has the working power and energy of 
two ordinary men. 

In the closing number of the last volume of the /evue he 
expresses his gratitude for the marks of sympathy received 
from all shades of French Protestantism and of the Liberal 
party, on the occasion of his election to the Senate. He ac- 
knowledges this to be a powerful encouragement to the per- 
formance of his duty in the severe conflicts of the near future. 
And he foreshadows the energy and boldness of his purpose in 
his new capacity by giving his friends very clearly to under- 
stand that in his senatorial position he will meet and oppose the 
recent action of the Chamber of Deputies in its vote on the 
Budget for Public Worship. He unhesitatingly declares that 
the reduction, of the appropriation for this purpose indicates 
the real character of the policy of the majority in the question 
of the relations between Church and State, already sufficiently 
indicated by the passage of a municipal law of the same char- 
acter, by the City Council of Paris. He declares these to be 
like attempts to impoverish and enfeeble the Church, in order 
to reach a separation of the two powers, when this régime has 
become impossible to the cause of religion, and this in the 
name of free thought, flaunted as a political flag. He con- 
demns these resolutions from every point of view, and promises 
to meet them in this spirit when they shall be brought before 
the Senate; and we have no doubt but that this promise will 
be kept, and that the great champion of French Protestantism 
will be a fearless combatant on the senatorial arena. 

The leading article in the December number by Astié, on 
“ The Fear of the Protestant Principle in the Ranks of French 
Protestantism,” is extremely suggestive of the fears and doubts 
that trouble the heart of the Church. For many years before 
the great National Synod, held by the permission and under 
the régime of Thiers, the French Churches were so essentially 
divided and estranged from each other that it was no easy 
matter to decide on the essential principle of Protestantism. 
After they came together in apparent unity, they learned that 
there was a great divergence in their views in regard to the 
major principle that bound them together. For some years, 
therefore, the leading thinkers of the Church have been 
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discussing this question in books, reviews, and sermons. It 
finally reached the platforms of their pastoral conferences, and 
in this field our author appears, with the reply to a question, 
presented by the Central Committee of a Pastoral Association 
of Switzerland. This question was as follows: “What is the 
principle of Protestantism?” And Astié replies to it in sub- 
stance as follows: 

“ The three questions which we must examine from an his- 
torical point of view, in order to remain faithful to the pro- 
gramme of your Central Committee, will be these: What have 
we been? What have we become? and, What is the future in 
reserve for us¢ And we thus reply: ‘What is the primitive 
idea of Protestantism, that from which all others have sprung, 
and which brings them all back to unity by imprinting on them 
its seal?’ We call attention to the fact that the question con- 
cerns the primitive idea of Protestantism, and not that of the 
Reformation, which began by a fact, and not by an idea. 
Neither is it a question of the principle of Protestant theology, 
which did not appear until a later period. 

“This elimination conducts us to the Diet of Spires in 1529, 
when our fathers accidentally received a name which has been 
accepted with more or less good grace by all the Churches that 
have sprung from the movement of the sixteenth century. 
Frightened by the incessant progress of the reformatory work, 
said Diet decided that they would accept the accomplished 
facts, but that in the future it would no longer be permitted 
to attempt new conquests. It was against this ¢ssumption of 
settling the religious question by a majority of votes that 
our fathers protested. ‘ We cannot,’ they said, ‘act otherwise 
than according to the demands of our own conscience.’ But 
what is it that gives to conscience the courage and the strength 
to protest? It is because it has imbibed the conviction of its 
rights, or rather of its duties. The minority declared that, in 
all matters that concerned the salvation of our soul and eternal 
happiness, each one is responsible before God alone, and that 
it is to him only that we must render an acconnt for our con- 
victions, 

“In this way the swhyjective character of Protestantism above 
all else is established in an historical manner. But what is the 
nature of this subjectivism? The object of the protest clearly 
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indicates the reply. Our fathers protested when the Diet 
wished to rob them of the right of pursuing the conquests of 
the Reformation of which they were already the children, and 
of which, in case of need, they were ready to be the martyrs. 
Now, why and how was the Reformation effected? The most 
bitter enemies which it provoked could tell us in case of need. 
They wished above all things to bring back their protesting 
colleagues to the confessional, and to the tribunal of penitence. 
- It is on the indispensable intermediary of the sacrament, of 
which the hierarchy possesses the exclusive administration, that 
it bases its power to hold the conscience captive. What ren- 
dered the Reformation possible, and that which served it as a 
lever, was the intense conviction in both Luther and Zwingle 
of the absolute importance of Jesus; in clinging directly to 
him as the only source of salvation they emancipated the hu- 
man conscience from the yoke of the Church, and in spite of 
themselves. 

“T have said in spite of themselves, and this reservation is 
decisive. Inthe beginning our fathers intended, as faithful 
sons, to be the reformers of the existing Church ; nothing was 
farther from their intentions than the project of founding new 
Churches. All the ideas which they advanced they presented 
as having the right of citizenship in the dominant Church, of 
which they themselves formed a part, and which had taught 
them these same ideas. The subjectivism of the reformers 
was, therefore, not exclusive—it was eminently social, both as 
to its bases and as to its aspirations. And this brings us to that 
which constitutes both the strong and the weak point of the 
work of the sixteenth century. It was in yielding to this so- 
cial element that our fathers were reformers and not simply 
the representatives of a contemplative and quietistic tendency, 
seeing that God himself, and the circumstances of the period, 
were assuming the task of reforming the Church. . But our 
fathers clung too much to the idea of remaining ecclesiastical 
reformers, seal this was their weak point. 

“It is true that religious and moral interest rules every thing ; 
when it was a question of sacrificing the rights of conscience 
to enter into direct communion with Jesus Christ, they prefer 
to break with the Church, but they do it in spite of themselves, 
in self-defense, and as little as possible. It is for this reason 
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that their work remained incomplete, and that in many regards 
it failed. We are therefore in harmony with those who find 
their origin in the one single principle of Protestantism. The 
ancient distinction between the formal principle and the real 
principle appears to us singularly apocryphal. At a later pe- 
riod, undoubtedly, our fathers were greatly desirous of being 
in accord with the Scriptures ; but in the beginning they first 
‘appealed to ecclesiastical law, to tradition, and to the general 
council as the only legitimate and definitive authority. They 
began to insist on the authority of the Scriptures only in the 
course of the conflict, and not until they saw themselves obliged 
to renounce the hope of reforming the Church; for then they 
needed to invoke an authority in order to justify their doctrines 
and the claims of God, in opposition to a majority which re- 
pudiated them, and with whom they had differed for other 
reasons. Having been forced into a minority by the majority 
of the ruling Church, they were compelled to prove that they 
possessed an authority superior to that which condemned them.” 

This significant discussion we consider a very healthy one for 
the period, and believe that the French Church need not fear 
to raise such a standard as their principle of Protestantism, 
namely, direct appeal to scriptural authority. 
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Art. X.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE FREE CHURCH OF FRANCE. 


Tue Free Church of France seems to be holding its position very fairly 
against many counteracting influences. At its late synod there were re- 
ported thirty-four congregations with 4,500 members, and besides this 
about twenty mission stations, of which some are on the point of rising 
into the dignity of independent congregations. This compuratively 
weak body has in about two years collected 335,000 francs for its ec- 
clesiastical wants, while giving considerable to works of private benev- 
olence. At its recent synod some very vigorous thoughts were expressed 
by distinguished. speakers, indicating an ardent desire for a sound, 
manly, and popular religion. This key-note of the assembly has since 
been brought out in bold relief by the Journal du Protestantisme Fran- 
gais, which says: ‘‘ We have never ceased to defend these views, since 
we claim for our Protestantism the right to develop itself in harmony 
with the highest endeavors of the spirit of our age.” Pressensé, as 
usual, was the controlling figure of the occasion, in a splendid address 
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on the debt which French Protestantism owes to Russia. In another . 
address, by Pastor Pezzi, on the history of the principles of the Free 
Church since 1848, he laid down the following three as the cardinal ones, 
namely, confession of the name of Christ, individual confession of faith, 
and the autonomy of the Church. A point worthy of notice was the fact 
that a prominent member of the body declared himself opposed to 
bequeathals for the Church, because the self-sacrifice of the individual 
members might thereby be rendered torpid. Another member would 
receive them only under the condition of immediate wants for the uses 
of the Church, but not for capitalization. Several important resolu- 
tions were adopted, first, that the name should be changed from Union 
des Eglises Evangeliques de France to Eglises Evangeliques libres. A new 
article was added to the fourth chapter of the constitution, as follows: 
‘* Baptism and the Holy Communion shall be administered as institu- 
tions;” but without fixing, in regard to baptism, the manner and the 
period of its application, Another question of general interest was 
concerning the consecration of the evangelists. There was a difference 
of opinion in regard to the amount of New Testament Greek to be de- 
manded in their examinations. The synod finally resolved that if the 
candidates were found competent in other respects to admit them to 
consecration without any knowledge of the Greek. But it was distinctly 
declared that the full consecration for pastoral work should not be 
granted without a knowledge of the Greek. We are pleased to see that 
the independent position of these Zglises libres is being more and more 
acknowledged by other Protestant bodies of Europe, and it was proved, 
by the fraternal deputations from other ecclesiastical organizations that 
were received and greeted, that the Free Church of France is a nucleus 
for liberal and untrammeled theology, that may grow from the mustard- 
seed to become a great tree in French Protestantism. The main differ- 
ence between this Church and that of the National Reformed Church of 
France is the fact that the former is independent and the latter depend- 
ent. The spirit of the age is the triumph of independence in the Church 
as in the State. 


A CATHOLIC CONGRESS IN ITALY. 


The Catholics of Italy are following the example of their Protestant 
opponents in holding congresses for the discussion of the leading ques- 
tions that interest them in the great ecclesiastical conflicts. Shortly 
after the Pope gave audience to the small army of clericals and laymen 
who sought his presence in the Vatican and St. Peter's, an Italian Cath- 
olic Congress was held in Naples. According to the report presented to 
this body, the members of the association number about 60,000, divided 
into provincial, diocesan, and parochial associations, showing a very 
systematic organization and combination of these clerical and lay forces 
in the Italian realm. That the convocation was a brilliant and signifi- 
cant one may be inferred from the fact that there were present about 
thirty bishops and archbishops, together with numerous distinguished 
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- Tepresentatives of the Italian nobility and members of municipal author- 


ities, which latter, in the great centers of Italy, are beginning more and 
more to assume the clerical character. 

The Prince of Bisignano was made president of the meeting, and in 
his opening address called earnest attention to the necessity of standing 
closely around the successor of St. Peter in his trials and tribulations. 
He presented, as a principal means of opposing atheism and Protestant 
propaganda in the schools, the most careful culture of Catholic educa- 
tion for youth. And on the same subject there were two other earnest 
reports, by Canon Mineo and Prince Macchia, of Naples. The latter 
called attention to the fact of the necessity for the immediate establish- 
ment of Catholic schools in Naples, and the preservation of religious in- 
struction in the municipal schools now in operation. The Bishop of 
Foggia recommended the foundation of a great theological faculty in 
Naples, which he declared would be the crystallizing center for a com- 
plete Catholic university, with all the departments. We surmise that 
no small share of this anxiety in regard to Naples is the recently devel- 
oped activity of our own Methodist mission work in that city, which is 
felt by the authorities of the Church to be the beginning of great danger 
for their Catholic parochial schools. Another important question was a 
comprehensive plan of organization for the Catholics of Italy who were 
truly loyal to the Holy See. The army of papal supporters, for elections 
in Catholic interests, for protests against godless laws, and for sacrifice 
for the purposes of the Church, must. in every parish have a central di- 
rection for its. organization, in order to be ready, at a given watch-word, 
to enter into concerted action. Even the pilgrimages are to be controlled 
by a regular organization; and each pilgrim is to be provided with a 
‘*Pilgrim’s Manual.” A long and patient discussion was devoted to the 
social questions of the day, namely, the establishment of kitchens for 
the people, the Christianizing of the family, and the condition of the 
working classes. In these matters the Neapolitan nobility was entreated 
to be especially active. It was even resolved to cultivate a taste for 
historical investigation of the Church according to the method of the 
Pope. All this clearly proves the increasing and dangerous activity of 
the Papal Church of Italy. 


THE LUTHER FESTIVALS IN ITALY. 


The Luther festivals that have been so surprisingly numerous and en- 
thusiastic in Italy have doubtless pierced the Vatican between the joints 
of its armor, and irritated it to unusual activity. The papal power has 
considered it a special challenge that the poisonous rebel of the sixteenth 
century, the doctor and master of a great portion of Germany, should 
thus rise from his tomb to renew his persecutions of the Church. The 
climax was added to this when it was one morning announced that in 
the palace of the German embassy there would be a religious ceremony 
in honor of the great reformer. The Popolo Romano also announced 
that, besides the embassy and its personnel, there would also be present 
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the nephew of the emperor. This fact alone was necessary to signalize 
the character of the ceremony. A Luther festival in the chapel of the 
German embassy, with the presence of one of the German princes, was 
quite enough to give a most defined character to the occasion. The 
Vatican press spoke lightly of the affair, forgetting that this religious 
celebration of the occasion was by order of the emperor. Even the 
special German embassador exhibited so little diplomatic tact as to ap- 
pear on that occasion, with the Prussian and Baden princes, and a hun- 
dred other German Protestant dignitaries. This official leading off of 
the Luther festivals in the land of the Pope and capital of the papacy 
was a significant hint to the German Protestants of all Italy, who were 
profited and strengthened by the example. In Naples, Rome, Florence, 
and Palermo the celebrations were very brilliant. Every-where the 
churches could scarcely contain the masses that crowded to the cere- 
mony, and every-where the orators seemed inspired to strike the effect- 
ive key-note without indulging in useless polemics. In Florence the 
festival was international, and the addresses were delivered by a German, 
an Italian, an Englishman, and a Frenchman. Even in the famous 
Protestant military chapel of Capellini were found a large number of 
Italian soldiers listening to the story of the conflicts of the great Ger- 
man reformer with the Pope. After the regular services of the occasion 
were ended several of the subordinate officers among the Italians abso- 
lutely delivered addresses and led in prayer; and the services were con- 
cluded by the enthusiastic singing of the great battle-hymn of Luther 
in Italian. It is scarcely possible to comprehend the significance of 
such an event in the city of the Pontiff, or to grasp by the imagination 
the extent and the influence of these exercises themselves throughout 
the Italian peninsula. ' 


PROTESTANT WORK IN AUSTRIA. 


The Protestants of Austria have had a fearful struggle to obtain and 
maintain the rights granted to them a few years ago in that country, 
largely at the instance of the Evangelical Alliance. But they were re- 
cently allowed to hold in Vienna a general synod of both branches of 
their Church, The emperor kindly received a deputation of the synod, 
and in return for the assurance of loyalty to the state were, for their 
part, assured by the monarch that the Protestant Church might rely in 
the future on the protection and support of the authorities. Those of 
the Augsburg Confession counted forty-three members, and of the Hel- 
vetian Confession twenty-one members. The curious and troublesome 
question of nationality and the language to be used in the transaction 
of business was the first to present itself, and it was resolved that the 
principal record of the proceedings should be made in the Bohemian 
tongue. Unfortunate as this may seem, it was just; because in Bohe- 
mia and Moravia the Protestant congregations number 120,000 souls, 
while the German congregations in the provinces of Vienna and Ga- 
licia count but 8,000. The Germans do not understand Bohemian, while 
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nearly all the members from Bohemia and Moravia understand and speak 
the German. It isa great pity that the Protestants of Austria thus in- 
troduce into their convocation the same apple of discord that is now di- 
viding the politicians, If these synods hereafter shall insist on the use 
of the language that u large number of the leading members of the body 
cannot understand, the result will be a division of the forces. 

The proceedings were of a very broad and general character, referring 
to the Protestant theological faculty of the University of Vienna, to the 
elementary schools for their children, and the marriage laws. They de- 
sire that the connection of their faculty with the State University shall 
be genuine, and not apparent. The Academic Senate is opposed to this, 
but the synod demands it as a logical sequence of the privileges granted 
to their body. In the matter of the schools they make two complaints, 
one is in regard to the legal position of Protestant schools, and the other 
as to the use of Catholic prayers in the public schools. As to the Prot- 
estant schools, it was resolved to appeal to majesty for a revision of the 
late school law, which declares Protestant elementary schools to be pri- 
vate institutions, and thus dispossesses them of general rights under the 
school law. The revision desired would give to the Protestant schools 
the character of public schools, and enable them to collect the school 
funds from their adherents. It is much to be hoped that this appeal to 
the monarcl: may have a fortunate result, and it now seems that such a 
hope will be likely to be realized. The deputation of the synod ap- 
pointed to present the petition has been kindly received by the emperor, 
and it is hardly possible now that he could do otherwise than throw the 
weight of his influence in favor of relief and protection to the Protest- 
ant schools, A far more troublesome question for the Protestants of 
Austria is that of the laws concerning marriage that are extremely nar- 
row and tyrannical, and there is but little probability that the resolu- 
tions of the synod will effect muchin this regard. It is now impossible 
for Catholic priests who leave their orders and become Protestants to 
marry; and mixed marriages, where permitted, are indissoluble, and in 
nearly all cases are permitted only on the condition that the children 
issuing from such marriages shall be inscribed on the public records 
and educated as Catholics. The entire question of mixed marriages in 
Austria is the most sensitive one in the socia] organization, and is bound 
to cause much trouble in the future. The late Austrian cardinal was 
opposed to any modification of these laws, as also to the admission of a 
Protestant faculty into the university, and his influence still remains after 


him, 
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Art. XIL—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue theological periodicals and reviews of Germany are absolutely filled 
with all sorts of matter concerning Luther, his labors, his contempora- 
ries, and the thousands of festivals of every shade that have taken 
place, in the Fatherland and elsewhere, in honor of his deeds and mem- 
ory. Therefore, to reflect the theological spirit of the hour, we are 
forced to follow suit. The rarest literary innovation in this line is a 
drama, entitled ‘‘ Historical Exposition of Luther, in Seven Parts.” This 
so-called drama was absolutely played by the students of Jena on the 
dramatic boards of that little city; and it is said to have produced the 
most profound impression by the poetic power with which the principal 
episodes of the life of the reformer were presented, by a sober but at- 
tractive mise en scéne, and the vivacious dialogue, enlivened by unique 
and original expressions. It was, in short, a history of the Reformation 
dramatized and performed like the ancient mystery plays of the Middle 
Ages, with a language completely modern, and with the sentiments of 
our own era. Except the characters of Luther and Katerina von Bora, 
confided to actors of the highest merit, the drama was played, and very 
well played, it is said, by students and citizens of Jene. At Worms they 
were even still bolder. A dramatic work of Professor Hering, declared 
to be equal to that of Devrient himself, was performed by the very faithi- 
ful in person, in the very church of the Trinity. The role of Luther 
was performed by Dr. Bassermann, of Stuttgart. The grand scene of 
the Diet of Worms, where the immortal reformer, surrounded by all the 
princes of Germany, cast into the face of Charles the Fifth his undying 
expression, ‘‘ I cannot do otherwise, so help me God,” produced an im- 
mense effect. This strange event is the theater reconciled with the 
Church, at least for a day—the theater returning to its original use in 
the Middle Ages—returning to the Church, which was, in fact, its 
mother. 


From the German press there still continues to flow a steady stream 
of Luther literature of the highest order. The association for the pres- 
ervation of the literature of the Reformation has opened its column 
with Professor Kolde’s ‘‘ Luther and the Diet of Worms.” Friedrich 
Soldan treats the same subject, with special reference to the surrounding 
localities of Worms. Dr. Lorenz, in collaboration with the corps of Ger- 
man professors and pastors, has published a calendar of the Luther fes- 
tival, in which the various relations of Ehrfurt to the humanistic aims 
of the period of Luther, to the Reformation, to Gustavus Adolphus, 
and to the Catholicism of the period, are exhaustingly treated. Gen- 
eral Superintendent Erdmann, in Berlin, presents us with an extremely 
rich and learned monograph on “ Luther and the Hohenzollerns.” In 
this work each separate investigation in regard to Luther's relations to 
this influential ruling house enriches our knowledge and discloses the 
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far-seeing political eye of the reformer, as well as his delicate and well- 
digested tact. 


The parent Bible Society of Prussia has published Kleinert’s treatise 
on Luther’s prefaces to the Sacred Scriptures. Pastor Ninck, in Ham- 
burg, gives a very judicious extract from the favorite monograph of Lu- 
ther, ‘‘ Of the Liberty of a Christian Man,” under the peculiar title, 
‘« Free from Every Body and Yet the Servant of All.” With a skillful 
hand Musical Director Stein, in Wittenberg, treats of Luther’s ‘‘ Musical 
Significance and Activity.” The same author has composed several 
popular chorals for the liturgical festival on the jubilee day. In addi- 
tion to these, the same Bible Society has published a goodly number of 
liturgical devotions for the use of the churches during the festival 
days. 

Luther’s hymns have also been the object of the greatest attention. 
During his life-time he received the sobriquet of the nightingale of Wit- 
tenberg, and his undying notes have ever resounded, even through years 
of darkness, down to the present light of day. One of the works is en- 
titled ‘“‘ The Nightingale of Wittenberg,” and introduces his hymns with 
most instructive notices. The Christian songs of the German Churches 
would be a comparative blank without the hymns of Luther, for on 
these has been based all the hymnology of the German Protestant 
Churches since that day. Some of these publications are accompanied 
with Luther’s proverbs, adages, and fables, because of their peculiarly 
poetic character, and the fact that many of his hymns were based on 
these. In connection with these we may mention some of the artistic 
productions of the Reformation, now revived and republished, especially 
the large ones of Luther, Melanchthon, Zwingli, Frederick the Wise, 
and Hutten. A very excellent engraving of Luther, at the ridiculously 
low figure of three cents apiece, and in quantities at even a lower rate, 
has been published by tens of thousands, and, in spite of its low price, 
is really an acceptable ornament for the modest households of the 
masses. 

The relations between Wiclif and Huss are being brought out into 
a clearer light under the inspiration of the large attention being paid to 
the history of the Reformation. That there were close connections be- 
tween the Bohemian movement of the beginning of the fifteenth century 
and that of Oxford are no longer simple suppositions; indeed, that such 
relations existed was clear to all concerned in the Council of Constance. 
But in the course of time, when the works of Wiclif became more in- 
accessible, the consciousness uf the close connection between the two 
reformatory movements fell into the background. But since, during the 
last few years, the publications concerning Wiclif are commanding 
more attention, we are gradually perceiving how much Huss was indebted 
to Wiclif. The first step in this direction has now been made by 
Professor Loserth, of the University of Czernowitz, under the title of 
** Huss and Wiclif.” This work will be of great value to theological 
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investigators. Loserth’s very thorough and very diligent investigations 
are from many stand-points of scientific importance. Loserth seems to 
present valid proof that the Bohemian movement was, in the main, a 
repetition of the English one; that Wiclif was the highly gifted and 
energetic master, and Huss the docile scholar. 


Dr. Guthe, the famous Palestine explorer, has just published an ex- 
tended and valuable report of his latest labors in the line of excavations 
around Jerusalem. The accounts mainly concern the southern wall of 
ancient Jerusalem, the old sites and buildings on the south-eastern emi- 
nence, as well as the surroundings of the Pool of Siloam. Eleven 
plates of large form, partly lithograph and partly crayon, serve as illus- 
trations; a map based on Wilson’s, but corrected by Guthe and Sandel, 
affords an instructive view of the entire work. The journal of the Ger- 
man Palestine Association has, in the first number of its sixth volume, 
much interesting matter in regard to the present condition of the inhab- 
itants of Palestine. It has also an article on the names of the squares, 
streets, and passages of the present Jerusalem by the missionary San- 
dreczki; also a treatise in regard to the so-called temple associations of 
Palestine, by one of the co-workers in that enterprise, as well as a de- 
scription of the workmen and the sphere of work of the German Prot- 
estant mission in Jerusalem. The last article of the issue treats of the 
personnel and the condition of the various Christian confessions in the 
Holy Land, as well as those of the Jewish inhabitants. This German 
publication is one of the most valuable now issued in regard to contem- 
_ poraneous activity in Palestine, and is invaluable in its contents to that 
portion of the Christian world that looks with interest and favor to all 
that concerns the regeneration of the Holy Land. 


Under the title of ‘‘ Exegetical Commentary to Nine Epistles of the 
Apostle Paul,” we have a new work by Karl von der Heydt. It is to the 
Germans a gratifying as well as a rare occurrence, that a layman should 
use his extraordinary genius to throw a brilliant light on the living 
word of God, and so to delve in the original text of the New Testament 
as to find and give new significance to many of its words and expressions. 
The author of this work has discovered a rare worth in these Bible 
words, and seems greatly to enjoy all their meaning. His exegesis is 
not given solely on his own responsibility, but is based on the present 
status of investigation and the commentaries and authorities of the most 
thorough Greek scholars. 

Two Christological works antagonistic in their character lave recently 
appeared to attract the interest of the Christian world. The Ritschel 
theology has forced the Christological question into a new position by 
its distinction between metaphysics and dogmatics. but a work now 
comes to its relief from Alsace, from the pen of Professor Lobstein, in 
Strasburg. It is in French, and bears the following title: ‘* The Idea 
of the Pre-existence of the Son of God: A Fragment of Experimental 
Christology.” This work has just been published by the Protestant 
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house of Fischbacher in Paris, While asserting that he desires to serve 
neither the liberal nor the orthodox theology, he makes an effort, exe- 
getically and critically, to furnish the proof that in the original New 
Testament text the idea of pre-existence of the Son of God did not 
exist. He makes assertions as follows: The Acts of the Apostles ac- 
knowledges his eternity only after death, and Peter asserted the pre-ex- 
istence of Christ only in the thought of God. The Revelation contains 
the first assertion of a pre-existence of the Messiah. Paul, with rabbin- 
ical terminology, takes up the thought, and arrives in later epistles at 
the assertion that Jesus is to be comprehended as the living principle, 
and as an independent eternal personality. The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
on the basis of the Alexandrian philosophizers, makes the Son equal to 
the Father, as a symbol of his nature, etc. It is plain to be seen, from 
his sliort review of the quotations of Lobstein, that he starts from the 
supposition that the Lord himself has nowhere asserted his pre-existence, 
and that where it occurs it is only a human construction, and may, there- 
fore, lay no claim to objective authorify. He who can satisfy himself 
with this result of scriptural investigation may see how he will finally 
fare with his ‘‘ historical and critical ” testimony. 


The other Christological work which we have here to name proceeds 
from a diametrically opposite basis. It is that of the Oxford professor, 
P. H. Liddon, which has just been published in German, to gratify the 
theologians of that land with an antidote for the works above named. 
The title of Liddon’s book is, ‘‘ The Divinity of our Lord and Master 
Jesus Christ.” It is in the form of lectures, with a preface by a pastor 
of Nice. The views of this subject which we here find are of no ex- 
traordinary novelty. The most difficult problems of this Christological 
question, namely, the relation of the divine nature to the human, as well 
as the difference between the God-man existence of the Lord in the so- 
called condition of humiliation and in that of his elevation, is scarcely 
touched ; and, indeed, the mode of treatment which Christology expe- 
riences in the school of Ritschel is not even mentioned, much less de 
bated. Nevertheless, the book is calculated to furnish a rich blessing to 
earnest Christians seeking for a Godlike Christ, and will, doubtless, 
exert a wide and wholesome influence in Germany, as it has done in 
England. 
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Art. XII.—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


The Revised Version.—Heb. vi, 4-6: ’Adtvatov yap rove dra gwtiohévrag yevoa- 
uévoug Te Tig Swpedc Tig Emovpaviov Kai peEToxovg yevnbévtag mvEevuaTog dytov 
Kal KoAov yevoapuévove Geo pijua Suvauerg Te péAAovTOg aidvoc, ikai TapaTedo- 
vrac, méAtv dvaxawwilew ei¢ weTavoiav, dvactavpodvtag éavToi¢ Tov viov Tob Jeod 
Kai wapaderyparicovtac, 

For it is impossible those once enlightened, having tasted the heavenly gift, 
and become partakers of the Holy Spirit, and tasted the good word of God, and 
the power of the future state, to renew again unto repentance, they recrucifying 
to themselves the Son of God, and exposing to disgrace.—Lileral rendering. 

For as touching those who were once enlightened and tasted of the heavenly 

gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and tasted the good word of 
God, and the powers of the age to come, and then fell away, it is impossible to re- 
new them again unto repentance; seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of 
God afresh, and put him to an open shame.—Revised Version. 
This passage of Scripture is justly regarded as among the most 
interesting and solemnly important of the whole Bible. It is 
interesting as a critical study, since its finer discriminations of 
meaning can be clearly determined only by careful attention not 
only to the accepted sense of the words used, but also to the 
structure of the sentences, and especially to the tenses of the 
several verbal participles. It is also interesting as a dogmatic 
study, on account of its direct bearing upon a much-disputed 
point of the theology of evangelical Protestantism, the possibil- 
ity or impossibility of the fatal and final apostasy of real Chris- 
tians ; and likewise for its awful lessons and solemn warnings 
against the sin of apostatizing. It embodies with great fullness 
and richness of expression the facts and phenomena of Christian 
experience, and shows the high estate, at once so precious and so 
perilous, in which the believer stands; and it also seems to inti- 
mate that, while a fall from that high estate is supposable, the 
condition resulting from such a lapse is terrible beyond all com- 
parison. 

In respect to its grammatical form and structure, the passage 
is not a difiicult one. The words used are not unusual ones, nor 
do they appear to be carried out of their ordinary application, 
and the whole structure of the sentence is agreeable to the best 
understood and universally accepted grammatical rules. A cer- 
tain process (to renew again unto repentance) is indicated as 
impossible (ddbvarov) to the class of persons who are included 
under the four designations (the last one twofold) first given, and 
who have fallen away from that state; and a further explanation 
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is added showing that this impossibility is conditioned and 
rendered irreversible by the position and practice of those who 
have so fallen away, because they “recrucify” and “contemn ” 
Christ. In respect to the grammatical sense of the whole passage, 
there is really no difficulty at all, and the objections raised against 
allowing it to be accepted and understood as it seems obviously 
to mean arise simply from dogmatic reasons, as teaching one or 
more points of doctrine that stand opposed to certain other ac- 
cepted beliefs. 

It is the established and the only defensible rule for interpreta- 
tion of a discourse, spoken or written, that it shall be understood 
agreeably to the ordinary sense of its words and phrases, and 
where that is clearly ascertained there can be no appeal from its 
determination. The rule sometimes insisted upon, that particular 
texts (and the whole Bible is made up of such) must be inter- 
preted agreeably to “the analogy of faith,” can be legitimately 
used only when all other methods fail, and then the passages 
so interpreted cannot be employed as proof-texts. As an ele- 
ment in criticism dogmatic considerations must always occupy a 
very low place, and they must be used, if at all, only with very 
great caution, and when other and more rational processes fail 
to give any probable sense to the matter in hand—a considera- 
tion which certainly will not apply in this case. 

The purport and design of the discourse of which the pas- 
sage under consideration is a part should be clearly apprehended 
and its bearing properly conceded. Accordingly, we find the 
evident intent of the Epistle to the Hebrews to have been to 
dissuade those addressed from apostatizing from their Christian 
fidelity, toward which there seem to have been among them, 
at that time, strong incentives. The passage therefore appears as 
giving a reason why the threatened defection should not be al- 
lowed to take place, and the motive urged is the certain, fearful, 
and irreversible perdition of those who so apostatize. 

The persons in whose interests these instructions appear to be 
given are indicated by certain facts that are assumed to belong 
to their history, and by referring to certain spiritual attainments 
to which they had come; the whole taken together constituting 
a deep and broad presentation of the religious or spiritual life, 
having very few parallels in accurate delineation of personal ex- 
perience and Christian attainments. 

The adverb of time or order, drag, applies naturally to all of 
the first four terms or clauses, which are all in one or other of 
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the preterit tenses, and it accordingly gives to all of them an his- 
torical value, as if it were said that these things having taken 
place, and now still another important fact having intervened, 
the inevitable outcome must be considered. As a fact, the case is 
no doubt a supposed one, and yet its pertinency for the use to 
which it is put supposes something more than its possibility. It 
indeed seems to say to those addressed that, having themselves 
been made the subjects of the things named as having once (drag) 
occurred, and being now tempted to “ fall away,” they have need 
to be warned of the fearful consequences that would be sure to 
follow such a backsliding. Respecting their experience, they are 
first spoken of as having been enlightened, pwriobévtac, a term 
often met with in both the Septuagint and the New Testament, 
meaning primarily “to bring to light,” or “to cast light upon;” 
but a little later, and especially among the early Christian writers, 
it is used in the sense of “being enlightened,” and in that sense 
it was used to indicate the work of the Spirit in the conversion 
of the soul. (See chapter x, 32.) After the apostolic age, and 
when baptism had become the accepted synonym for regeneration, 
that ceremony was styled the “ illumination ;” but even then, as 
is shown by Suicer, (sub voce,) “the word never came to simply 
and purely signify outward baptism, but it always included 
(in its meaning) that ilwmination of the new birth which is 
the thing signified in the sacrament.” Erasmus coincides with 
this, and describes those here spoken of as having been “ once 
enlightened,” as those “who had escaped from the darkness of 
their former life, being illuminated by the doctrine of the Gos- 
pel,” which evidently pertained to the heart no less than to the 
outward understanding, so making these illuminated ones the 
truly regenerate. 

This first clause, as naming a single past event, is expressed in 
the indefinite past tense, but the second, indicating a continuous 
experience, is in a tense which brings the action down to the im- 
mediate past—“ having tasted ”—yevoapévove—having been all 
along tasting—“the heavenly gift,” the peculiar gifts of the 
Spirit of which only real believers partake. “This heavenly 
gift,” says Alford, “these persons are supposed to have tasted 
for themselves.” And thus it would appear that the whole proc- 
ess must fall within the sphere of the personal spiritual con- 
sciousness. 

The effort is made by a class of Biblical interpreters in order 
to meet the exigencies of their dogmatic pre-determinations, to 
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evade the force of this language by minifying the word “ taste,” 
(yevoauéevove, twice used,) so that it shall mean not really partak- 
ing of, or feeding upon, but only testing by the organ of taste 
—a rendering directly opposed to the use of the same term 
elsewhere, (Psa. xxx, 8; Matt. xvi, 28; John viii, 52; 1 Peter ii, 
3,) and manifestly used only as a makeshift, and yet it has been 
accepted by not a few able and respectable divines. Dr. Dod- 
dridge sees “no necessity for extending, in this place, the energy 
of the Spirit beyond his extraordinary (outward) gifts,” and in- 
stances Simon Magus as an example. Stuart, with characteristic 
candor, confesses that the words, taken as usually employed, would 
imply that the persons described were real Christians ; but he 
thinks they may be used in a lower sense, which, in obedience to 
the demands of his traditional creed, he seems to timidly prefer. 
Dr. Cowles, of Oberlin, concedes that the text speaks of real 
Christians, but most absurdly claims that the cases here given are 
only supposititious, and such as can never be realized; and in all 
this he is substantially repeating what was before said by his 
great exemplar, Rev. Albert Barnes, who dissents from Stuart’s 
half-assumed position that a lower state of grace than actual con- 
version is intended ; but still he holds fast, with a kind of death- 
grasp desperation, to the doctrine of the indefectibility of the 
saints. “It is not,” says he, “an affirmation that any Aad actually 
fallen away, or that in fact they would do it ; but the statement is, 
that on the supposition that they had fallen away it would be 
impossible to renew them again.” We confess our inability to 
appreciate the intellectual condition of any one who could soberly 
assume such a position. The question is not as to what had 
actually occurred, or would occur, but the essential conditions of 
the problem in hand require that the conditions named shall be 
possible—that they might occur; and the possibility of falling 
away is precisely the question at issue. If there could be no 
Salling away there was really no danger, and the warning uttered 
was based upon a falsehood, and there could be no condition 
admitting of a renewing unto repentance, and so the whole thing 
must appear as a solemn farce, a bugaboo with which to alarm 
children about fictitious but really impossible perils. We are 
asked to believe that the inspired teacher knew very well that. 
their actual fall was sure not to occur, and yet he speaks of it 
as not only possible, but so likely to take place, that the utmost 
carefulness ought to be exercised to prevent it, and for that 
purpose he pictures the horrible ruin that would follow that 
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impossible event, should it only take place, which it is “morally 
certain” it never will ! 

We find our own views happily expressed in the subjoined re- 
marks of Dr. 8. H. Turner, (“Commentary on Hebrews,”) which 
are at once moderate in tone but forceful. After presenting the 
arguments noticed above at length, he says: 


Such a mode of reasoning appears to me wholly unsatisfactory, The object of the 
apostle is to prevent the actual falling away of the persons whom he describes as real 
Christians, and with this view he sets before them the horrors of a state of apostasy. 
It is incredible that he should feel and show such concern to prevent what he 
knew could not occur. Such @ statement might indeed be made, but such a moral 
motive could not be presented by an inspired or judicious man to free moral agents. 
It were preposterous to offer motives in order to dissuade creatures from falling 
over a precipice who were physically in a condition which made such a fall impos- 
sible. And as to the use of such a warning, it may well be asked, What practical 
good effect can result from showing the greatness of a merely hypothetical sin, 
which can never possibly occur? And surely there are real sins enough to warn 
men against, without denouncing threats against such as are merely supposable. 
With equal consistency the Universalist might allow that the doctrine of future 
and eternal pnnishment is revealed, [in Scripture,] and yet regard the representa- 
tion as made simply in order to deter men from sinning. 

The impossibility (advvarov) of renewing unto repentance 
(dvaxatvigey ei¢ wetavorav) those who have fallen away (7apame- 
o6vrac) is declared to be because they are (present—now) recru- 
cifying (4vagravpotyrac) and putting to shame (tapadevyparigov- 
tac) the Son of God. The form of the declaration is in no sense 
uncertain, or within itself other than absolute and indicative of 
something sure to occur. “The import of the expression,” says 
Luneman, “is absolute, and to weaken it into per difficile est, (as 
some have done,) according to which we should have to suppose 
a rhetorical exaggeration, would be an act of caprice. Nor may 
we assume (as some others have) that the impossibility is wholly 
on man’s part, and not at all on the part of God. The impossi- 
bility of this renewing is, in itself, emphasized only on the part of 
its efficient agent, (God.) Had it been otherwise, the passive and 
not the active form of the verb would have been used.” The 
impossibility in the case is, therefore, as to man, objective rather 
than subjective. Since “there is no other name given under heaven, 
nor among men, whereby we may be saved, but Christ Jesus;” if 
he is rejected “there remains no more” (no other way of) “re- 
mission of sin, but a fearful looking for of judgment.” 

It is important that we observe, that while all the preceding 
propositions, indicating both the religious experiences and the 
falling away, are expressed in the past tense, this one—the recru; 
cifying, etc.—is in the present, and of course the act itself is con. 
tinuous; and so long as that is the case repentance and restoration 
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are absolutely precluded. “ The question,” says Alford, “is not 
whether man’s ministry or God’s power is to be supplied as the 
agent, nor even whether the verb is active or passive; the im- 
possibility lies merely within the limits of the hypothesis itself. 
Whether God in his infinite merey and almighty power will ever 
by judgment, or by the strong workings of his Spirit, reclaim the 
obdurate sinner, so that even de may look upon Him whom he has 
has pierced, is—thank him—a question which neither this nor any 
other passage of Scripture precludes us from entertaining.” 
And, on the other hand, it should be noted that no passage of 
Scripture, legitimately interpreted, casts the faintest ray of hope 
into that abyss of spiritual ruin which the rejecters of Christ 
have taken as their alternative portion. 

By another class than those already referred to, (sometimes, 
however, very nearly related to them,) this passage has been 
understood to teach the utter impossibility of the recovery of 
those who have apostatized,—those who, having been truly con- 
verted, have turned again to sin, and rejected Christ and his sal- 
vation. But the text itself does not proceed to that extent ; and 
since the presumed “impossibility ” is conditioned on the contin- 
uous recrucifixion and exposing to obloquy of Christ, if a cessa- 
tion of doing this is supposable, then may there be a possibility 
of renewal unto repentance. On that point this passage makes 
no utterance, either for or against such a hope ; and while on the 
one hand the oft-reiterated declarations respecting the divine 
long-suffering and tender mercies give room for the hope that 
even such may be recovered and saved, on the other hand the 
whole tone of this passage, and still more so the parallel one in 
the tenth chapter, is tearfully significant of the almost absolutely 
hopeless condition of the soul that, having been raised to such 
heights of grace, willfully rejects, crucifies anew, and casts open 
reproach upon the Son of God in his relation of the Saviour of 
men. The shutting up of the possibility of this sin to the times 
and circumstances of the early Jewish Church—as seems to be Dr. 
Clarke’s view—does not appear to be in accordance with either 
the evident design of the warning nor with the language used. 
It is still a fearful truth, universally applicable, that “a gracious 
soul may fall from grace ;” and a joyful one that we are not for- 
bidden to hope, to pray, and to labor for the restoration of those 
the farthest gone in apostasy. And still the solemn thought re- 
mains, “It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living 
God.” 
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Studies in the Christian Evidences. By ALEXANDER Marr, D.D., Morningside, 

Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, pp. 399. New York: Scribner & Welford. 

Dr. Mair has given us an excellent book. It consists of a 
series of discussions, eleven in number, of selected fundamental 
points in the Christian Evidences, intended especially to meet the 
wants of those in the Church and out of it who have become 
perplexed, though not convinced, by the religious doubts and difti- 
culties of the age. Starting from simple Theism as an accepted 
basis, it leads us, by a path of beautifully lucid and scholarly 
argument, into the center of the Christian system. 

Taking up first “ Christianity and Physical Science,” Dr. Mair 
concedes that the present age has its full share of unbelief, though 
he denies it to be greater than in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. He doubtless speaks of Great Britain. We know it 
in this country to be less. Nevertheless, these are times of 
skepticism. Much of it is nebulous, and more is simply the fog 
arising from inability to solve the adroitly put queries of infidels, 
Positive unbelief now takes mainly the form of blank atheism 
or materialism, or, if it calls itself by some other name, it ulti- 
mately comes to the denial of a personal God. Largely conducive 
to these results is the fact that this is emphatically the age of 
physical science, which demands methods of proof peculiar to it- 
self. Its field is the world of matter; its instruments are the five 
senses. Its method of proof, the easiest known to men, is perfect- 
ly good within its own domain, and totally inapplicable out of it. 

There is, rightly viewed, no antagonism between Christianity 
and physical science. Their methods of proof are entirely differ- 
ent. The facts and truths of religion and criticism cannot be 
ascertained by the chemist’s crucible or the geologist’s hammer, 
any more than Kepler’s laws can be proved from the testimony 
of consciousness. Nor does eminence in physical science give 
weight to one’s testimony in a department which he has never 
studied. A theologian who is nothing else is of no anthority in 
chemistry ; a chemist who is nothing else is of no authority in 
geology ; nor is a physicist who is nothing else ‘than a physicist 
of any authority in religion. No greater absurdity can be found 
in the present age than the assumption to subject historical events 
and moral questions to the tests of physical proof, and no blind- 
ness is greater than that of men who first determine that only 
matter and force exist in the universe, and then shut their eyes 
to the proper proofs of Christianity and declare that nothing is 
to be seen. Happily, the larger ptoportion of physicists in the 
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foremost rank are of another sort, and stand with Brewster, Fara- 
day, Thomson, Gray, Dawson, and Winchell as believers in Christ. 

Yet equally absurd and blind is the class of unbelievers, not 
mere physicists, who subject the facts and truths of Christianity 
to their previously established philosophy. Thus, Baur pro- 
nounces the question of supernatural or no supernatural to be a 
“purely philosophical question.” Strauss holds that “an event 
cannot be historical which is inconsistent with the known and 
otherwise universal laws of phenomena.” Renan declares it “an 
absolute rule of criticism to grant no place in historical narra- 
tives to miraculous cireumstances.” They start with the idea 
that the supernatural is impossible, and then, dismissing the evi- 
dence for it, coolly set themselves at explaining away as they best 
can whatever savors of the supernatural, They thus prejudge 
the whole question beforehand, and disqualify themselves for a 
hearing. 

In considering the “Intellectual Difficulties in Religion,” Dr. 
Mair thinks they arise partly from the objects contemplated, and 
partly from the finiteness of the mind that contemplates them. 
One of those objects is God, a pure spirit, without form, and 
infinite. 'The more we try to comprehend him the deeper is the 
mystery. The farther we travel in infinity the vaster do we con- 
ceive infinity to be. Another object is man, of whom, after all 
the study of the centuries, we know so little. Whence does he 
come? What is he? Whither does he go? Of him Goethe 
truly said, “ He knows little of the world, and least of all of him- 
self.” And yet this finite man is expected to comprehend the 
infinite God! To do it he must himself become God. It must 
be expected, then, that a religion emanating from God will con- 
tain difficulties and mysteries and truths that we may not be able 
to explain, but are nevertheless bound to believe on their own 
proper evidence. None will more bravely decry this principle 
than a class of scientists, and yet within their own field they con- 
stantly act upon it, and both unquestioningly believe and openly 
proclaim the facts they have gathered, not an element of which 
they can explain. 

It is hardly conceivable that God could create a being with 
religious capacities, instincts, and necessities, and leave him to 
grope his way through the darkness as best he might, with no 
manifestation of himself and no revelation of his will. The 
human soul, free to utter its own voice, cries out for nothing in 
the wide universe as it does for the living God, to whom it may 
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speak, whom it may hear, and in whose embrace it may lie; and 
it is incredible that God has no open door for the hearing of this 
cry and the relief of this want. And who shall say that a reve- 
lation of religious truth to men by an infinite God is an impossi- 
bility ? How such a revelation shall be given, whether vocally, 
written on stone, or printed in a book, as one man imparts new 
truth to another, is wholly immaterial. Nor does the question of 
inspiration, or any particular theory of inspiration, properly come 
in here, for, as to the New Testament, all our knowledge of any 
inspiration of it at all is derived from its pages, and it is yet to 
be settled whether the book itself is truthful and authoritative. 
This grand question is a historical one, in which the proof is 
historical proof, and must depend on testimony. The histories of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John have come down to us as have 
the histories of Xenophon and Tacitus, and are to be judged 
and received upon the same principles with theirs. Are they 
competent, trustworthy witnesses of what they saw and heard 
and learned? If so, their testimony is authoritative, and must 
be received until it is impeached. 

The historical testimony to the New Testament books as pro- 
ductions of the apostolic age is abundant. The three great MSS., 
the Alexandrine, Vatican, and Sinaitic, carry us to A. D. 350. 
Back of that time are the Versions, the Fathers with their numer- 
ous quotations, some of whom overlap the age of the apostles, 
as Papias, Polycarp, and Clement of Rome, and the testimony of 
the heretics themselves, besides the numerous catalogues of the 
accepted books. The argument is familiar to biblical students. 
But a long step is gained in the admission by the chief represent- 
atives of the school of negative criticism that the first four epis- 
tles of St. Paul—Romans, First and Second Corinthians, and 
Galatians—are genuine and undisputed productions of the apostle, 
and that he lived at the time usually supposed. These epistles 
contain a clear, decisive statement of every fundamental historic 
fact of the Gospel, and their author is a competent, trustworthy 
witness, unimpeached and unimpeachable. 

The study on “The Christian Miracles” is a piece of splendid 
argument. Its definition of a miracle as a visible result produced 
in nature by a superhuman agent, and more particularly by the 
special and direct volition of God, is sufficiently full for the pur- 
pose in hand, It does not admit that a miracle is a “violation 
of the laws of nature,” as Hume claims, but, on the contrary, 
it is an occurrence in the interests of the highest order. In the 
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gradation of nature we find matter, chemical force, vegetable 
life, animal life, spiritual life, in which the lower exist and work 
for the higher. If, now, disease and disorder attack the highest 
rank, as they have done in man, God may use the lower laws 
and forces of nature for its restoration to health and order if he 
sees it best, even though it be by miracle. The possibility of 
it ought not to be questioned by a believer in a personal God. 
Physical science never has proved, and never can prove, its impos- 
sibility, while its facts do show supernatural intervention on his 
part. There was, for instance, during unnumbered ages, an estab- 
lished order of things under the laws of nature, when suddenly 
by the divine volition a living man, thinking, willing, moral, and 
free, was brought into being. Here was a supernatural new be- 
ginning in nature by divine interference. And can not he who 
created nature and its laws use them and modify them, if he 
pleases? Every plan of man to which he gives effect in action 
uses these laws, counteracting them if he holds up a stone, com- 
bining and utilizing them if he builds a steam-engine ; thus from 
time to time making new beginnings, and exhibiting what is the 
very essence of the supernatural. God did this in the creation of 
man by his power and will, and by the same power and will 
he manifested himself by miracles in the supernatural begin- 
ning of Christianity. Hume argued that miracles are contrary 
to experience, and so incredible. Well, it is contrary to experi- 
ence, in Hume’s sense, that man should come into the world in 
any other way than by ordinary birth, which would prove that 
man has existed from eternity. But science proves that some- 
how there was a first man, which, on his theory, ought to be 
incredible. And, after all, the world does believe the most 
astounding things on trustworthy testimony, and it is contrary to 
all human experience that such testimony, multiform and cumu- 
lative, as we have for the Christian miracles should be false. 
The direct personal testimony of the sacred writers to miracles, 
which is the subject of a separate study, and, in particular, that of 
St. Paul in his four epistles conceded to be genuine, is strongly 
and conclusively stated. He testifies to receiving revelations, to 
seeing the risen Christ, to miracles in the early Church, and to 
having himself performed them among the very people to whom 
he thus wrote, among whom were bitter opponents of his apostle- 
ship, who would have contradicted and exposed him had his state- 
ment been otherwise than notoriously true. 

The studies on “The Resurrection of Christ ” and “The Unique 
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Personality of Christ” are masterly examinations of their sub- 
jects. For them, and also for the two concluding the series, on 
“Important Converging Lines,” with its unique application of the 
mathematical doctrine of Probabilities, and “Proof from ‘Sur- 
vival of the Fittest,” we must refer our readers to the volume 
itself, 





The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The Ninth Series of the Cunningham Lectures 
By George Smeaton, D.D., Professor of Exegetical Theology, New College 
Edinburgh. 8vo, pp. 372. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner 


& Welford. 

The motive which led Dr. Smeaton to make the Doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit the topic of these six lectures was a desire to coun- 
teract the influence of “the representatives of modern theology, 
who, it is well known, have almost wholly ignored it.” He had 
also found it impossible to divest his mind of the impression 
that, “among those who take religion in earnest, a disposition 
exists in no small measure to pass over the supernatural agency 
of the Holy Spirit.” To accomplish his purpose he found it 
necessary to take “a general survey of theology from the view- 
point of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit.” To give completeness 
to the discussion he has given us first a dissertation in which 
“he endeavors to bring out the testimony of Scripture to the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit as contained in the Old and New 
Testaments ;” next follow “Six Lectures,” which contain “a 
brief outline or sketch of the positive truth—the form in which 
the Church dogmatically holds the doctrine.” In a “third di- 
vision” is a “historical survey,” or condensed history of the 
doctrine from the apostolic age to the present time. 

In the first part the subject is treated exegetically—at least 
sufficiently so to “ evolve what the Scriptures say,” and to show 
what was the teaching of the prophets, from Moses to Christ, 
and of the apostles subsequent to the resurrection. To mark 
the contrast between their doctrine of the Spirit and modern 
Sabellianism was the writer’s leading object. His argument in 
this part is cumulative and conclusive on the main question; 
albeit it is not satisfactory to 4n Arminian thinker where it af- 
firms the invincibility of the Spirit’s influence, and asserts the 
dogma of the necessary final perseverance of those who, being 
once led by the Spirit, “ cannor omit duty or neglect privilege.” 

The scope of the “Six Lectures” is wide, embracing the Per- 
sonality and Procession of the Holy Spirit, the Work of the Spirit 
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in the Anointing of Christ, in Revelation and Inspiration; in the 
Regeneration of Individuals, and in the Church. These tran- 
scendently great topics are quite profoundly discussed, with rare 
dialectic skill, much theological learning, and in a reverent spirit. 
Yet it must be confessed that the impression resulting from their 
careful perusal is more perplexing than satisfactory. The sub- 
lime problem of the Trinity in Unity remains an unsolved and 
unsolvable mystery, notwithstanding our author’s earnest and 
able attempt to find a key to its solution. It may, indeed, be 
honestly questioned whether the effect, on some minds, of his 
reasonings upon the personality of the Christ and of the Holy 
Spirit will not be to unsettle rather than to establish their faith 
in the scriptural doctrine of the Trinity. In treating the dis- 
tinctions between the divine personalities he frequently pushes 
his theories so far that, logically extended, they must lead to 
tritheism. In trying to pilot his readers through the currents of 
heterodox dogmas, he is so anxious to keep them from striking 
against the rocks of Sabellianism that he narrowly escapes steer- 
ing into the vortex of tritheism. Assuredly, his work proves his 
preliminary assertion, that it is not his province “to explain 
the mystery of the doctrine of the Trinity.” Nevertheless, like 
one attracted from his purpose by a fascinating object, he vent- 
ures to make the impossible explanation. Richard Watson 
wisely remarks of such ventures: “It would perhaps have been 
well, if divines, in treating this awful and mysterious subject, 
had confined themselves to the expressions of Scripture, for the 
moment we begin to explain it beyond the written word of God 
we plunge ourselves into inextricable difficulties,” 

Following the “Six Lectures” is a brief “historical survey of 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit,” in which the developments of 
the doctrine, and the discussions to which it has given rise dur- 
ing the progress of the centuries, are traced, not in detail, but in 
outline; touching only marked epochs in the history of the doc- 
trine, and condensing a multitude of historic facts into small 
spaces. ‘This is admirably done, excepting in its anti-Arminian 
passages. Dr. Smeaton is an ultra-Calvinist, as he shows most 
unmistakably both in the Lectures and in this dissertation. 
Ilence his views of the work of the Holy Spirit are determined 
by the Genevan theology, which he freely applies both to the 
doctrine of the Spirit and its development in the Church. He 
does this with an unshrinking dogmatism which might dispose a 
reader unversed in the history of theological discussions to fancy 
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that the great body of the Christian Church accepted Calvinism 
as the truth, and that its opponents rank, by general consent, as 
errorists. It is refreshingly cool, in view of both the past and 
the present status of that theology, to be told by this really able 
writer that Arminianism “ insinuated itself into the Reformed 
Church and became a very formidable power which spread in all 


directions, and can scarcely even yet be said to have spent its . 


Jorce!” Perhaps if the learned doctor would look beyond little 
Scotland, and out into the great world, he would discover genu- 
ine Arminianism—not the numerous types of error to which its 
adversaries unjustly gave its name—to be, not a force nearly 
spent, but a power so formidable and growing as to be leading 
all the Churches back to that faith in the universality of the atone- 
ment, in the freedom of the human will, in election conditioned 
on faith, and in the efficacy of the Spirit’s operations except in 
those who persistently resist him, which was the common pos- 
session of the Church before the time of Augustine. If this 
book is to be taken as evidence that Scottish theologians intend 
to revive the declining power of old Calvinism as a means of 
counteracting the influence of the “ New Theology,” its appear- 
ance is to be regretted, since nothing would more surely promote 
that theology than the revival of that unscriptural system. 


—-— + 


Clark's Foreign Theological Library. Fourth Series. Vol. XXIII. Keil’s Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament. 8vo, pp. 529. Vol. I. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1871. 

Our readers are informed, by a passage quoted in our notice of 

Dr. Ladd, that the only leading thinker in Germany who still 

maintains the “ traditional” view of the Old Testament Canon 

is Keil. He is the Abdiel in the general defection, “faithful 
among the faithless,” who pays no homage to the Grundschrift. 

Accordingly his Introduction presents the best view as yet access- 

ible to the readers of English alone of the Pentateuchal question. 

Its last edition was issued by the author in 1868, and the date of 

the translator’s issue is 1869. It is too early for the later mani- 

festoes of Kuenen, Wellhausen, and Robertson Smith. The op- 
ponents it meets are De Wette, Bleek, Tuch, and Reihm. As 
an Introduction it may well be read by our theological students 
in addition to Harman’s. And to those awakened by the present 
aspects of the Pentateuchal discussion its pages will possess a spe- 
cial interest. The style is now and then clumsy, and should have 
been a little straightened by the translator, Prof. Douglas; but 
25—FOURTH SERIES, VOL, XXXVI. 
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the additional bracketed passages, by the editor, are uniformly 
pertinent and valuable. 

When he comes to the treatment of the Five Books of Moses, 
Keil opens his battery upon the Grundschrift, or, as he signifi- 
cantly styles it, “the imaginary Fundamental Document,” which 
the manipulations of the disintegrationists have professed to find 
as the Pentateuchal skeleton. He spreads before us the ground- 
scripts of Tuch and Bleek, and gives full exhibition of Dr. Da- 
vidson’s programme of the respective parts of the Elohist, the 
Younger Elohist, the Jehovist, and the Redactor, a programme 
which at once demonstrates its own absurdity. To the investi- 
gating student Professor Douglas gives the following suggestion 
how to manage with the Elohistic, Jehovistic, ete., contributions: 

If any one wishes to study the subject in his Hebrew Bible for himself, perhaps 
no way will be found at once so easy and so thorough as to conceive of the 
existing Pentateuch as if it were the result of successive deposits or strata, and 
to paint them with different colors, as the geologist paints the successive deposits 
or strata on his map. For instance, Jet him leave the fundamental document 
untouched by the natural whiteness of the paper. Let him give a blue tint to the 
Jehovist, and a yellow tint to the Vor-Elohist of Vathinger, or the Younger Elo- 
hist of Davidson, (for these will be found to have much in common;) and let him 
reserve the red, which is sorer on the eyes, for the rarer work of the Redactor. 


Immediately the composition of the Pentateuch, according to the critical school, 
will stand out distinctly before him. 


Keil then gives an analysis of the skeleton, showing, first, that 
while it pretends to furnish a continuous fabric it presents lam- 
entable gaps, vertebre absent from its spine, and missing mem- 
bers of its corporeity. He shows that the eliminated parts of 
the text are tied to the skeleton by distinct references, and pre- 
suppose a unity, and, on the whole, obliterates the imaginary 
dividing line. 

How small the~capital upon which the Elohistic-Jehovistic 
theorists do business is manifest from the extreme fewness of 
the passages in which either one of the names is used exclusively. 
The following statement tells the whole story: 


(A.) Elohim alone oceurs in ch. i-ii, 3, (the creation of heaven and earth;) xix, 
29-38, (Lot’s departure from Zoar, and settlement in the mountains of Edom;) 
xxv, 1-11, (Abraham’s last marriage, children, death, and burial:) xxvii, 46- 
xxviii. 9, (Jacob's dismission from his father’s house;) and i, (Jacob’s burial and 
Joseph’s death.) (B.) Jehovah alone, in ch. x, xi, (table of the nations, confusion 
of tongues, Shem’s genealogy; xii, xiii, (Abraham’s journey to Canaan and 
Egypt;) xxiv, (Rebekah engaged, and brought to be the wife of Isaac;) xxviii, 
10-22, (Jacob’s dream at Bethel;) and xxxviii, (Judah’s incest.) (C.) The two 
names conjoined only in ch. ii, 4-iii, 24, (paradise and the fall;) in fact, Jehovah- 
Elohim united twenty times, and Elohim alone three times; then alternating in 
ch. iv,(Adam’s sons, Cain’s fratricide, and his descendants.) In all the other 
sections we find other names of God along with these: Ha-Elohim, both in our 
Elohistic context (v, 22, 24; vi, 9, 11, etc.) and in a Jehovistic context, (vi, 2, 4; 
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xx, 17; xxvii, 28;) in addition, Adonai ouly in addresses to God or conversations 
with God, in a Jehovistic context, xv, 2,8; xviii, 3,27, 30-32; xix, 18, and in one 
that is Elohistic, xx, 4. #/ in Genesis and Exodus only as an appellative, with 
various epithets to determine the conception more precisely, xiv, 18-20, 22; xxi, 
33; xvii, 1; xxviii, 3; xxxv, 11; xlviii,3; xvi, 13; xxxv, 7; xlix, 25; xxxiii, 20, 
and others besides, not only in so-called Elohistic portions, like xiv, [?] xxviii, 
xxxi, xxxiii, xxxv, xliii, xlvi, and xlviii, but also in the Jehovistic portions, like 
xvi, 13, and iu closest connection with Jehovah, xvii, 1, and xxi, 33. 


He ‘then furnishes a theory of the principle that guided the sa- 
cred writers in the use of the respective names. ‘The translator, 
however, properly interposes the remark, that while shere will 
be a manifest propriety often guiding a writer which term to use, 
yet the distinction would often be overlooked, and either term 
be used indiscriminately. We might illustrate this view by the 
uses of the two names, Jesus and Christ. 





History of the Christian Church. By Pump Scnarr. A New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Vol. II1I.—Nicene and Post-Nicene Christianity, from Constan- 
tine the Great to Gregory the Great, A. D. 311-600. 8vo, pp. 1049. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

It is a matter of very small concern to the public how Dr. Schaff 

is able to accomplish th more than herculean labors that are con- 

tinually brought into view by his publishers, ostensibly as his own, 

It is, however, a matter of very great interest, and a cause for a 

profound satisfaction, that such works as appear over his name 

are prepared and published. To be able to render available 
other people’s labors, in whatever calling one may be engaged, 
is a faculty scarcely less admirable than the ability to do large 
things by one’s own efforts ; and in respect to available product- 
iveness, the latter is often of the better quality. In some way 

Dr. Schaff contrives to be a wonderfully prolific author, without 

falling into the usual faults of mere compilers of books. 

About twenty years ago he began issuing his “ History of the 
Christian Church,” of which the third and last volume, coming 
down to A. D. 600, appeared in 1867. Of the public estimate 
of that work it is enough to say that it successfully contested the 
field with Neander’s great work ; and by improving the advan- 
tages afforded by the lapse of time, and the researches and dis- 
cussions of later writers, some valuable improvements were made. 
He now returns to revise, enlarge, and greatly enrich his own 
work, and has at length the great satisfaction, so often denied 
veteran authors, of seeing the revisal completed, and the whole 
work in its rejuvenated form appear—a finished production. 

The work, as it now appears, is much more than simply a 
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revision, with corrections and emendations, of the former one, be- 
ing largely a new production in respect to both the matter and its 
arrangement. The history of the whole period from the Advent 
down to A. D. 311 was comprised in the first volume (528 pages) 
of the former work; but in this one, two whole volumes (I and I) 
are given to the same period ; and this third volume of the new 
work is enlarged so as to comprehend what constituted the former 
second and third volumes. The period thus traversed is among 
the most deeply important in the history of the whole post-apos- 
tolical C hureh, not les¢so than that of the Reformation. It was 
especially the period of great men—Constantine the Great and 
Julian the Apostate ; St. Anthony and St. Benedict; Athanasius 
and Arius; Augustine and Pelagius, and of Leo the Great. It 
was the period of theological development and organization, of 
heresies and counter-heresies, of synods and councils, in which 
nearly every form of theological opinion that has since appeared 
in the Church was propounded and canvassed with a degree of 
force and acumen that has scarcely since been equaled. These 
things are brought forward in this history with a satisfactory 
degree of fullness, and in such order and with the kind of group- 
ing of subjects and events that help to a ready appreciation of the 
whole subject. No doubt, as in every case, the predilections of 
the writer unconsciously affect his statements. The author’s own 
views may be traced in his writing ; and while making due 
allowance for these, it may still be said that very few works of 
the kind are so free from that kind of faults. 
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The Faiths of the World. St. Giles’s Lectures. 12mo, pp. 864. New York: Charles 
} Scribner’s Sons. 

This volume contains twelve lectures by eleven leading Scottish 
divines, treating Brahminism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Religion 
of Persia, Religion of Ancient Egypt, Religion of Ancient 
Greece, Religion of Ancient Rome, Teutonic and Scandinavian 
‘i Religion, Ancient Religions of Central America, Judaism, 
f Mohammedanism, and Christianity in relation to other Religions. 
/ Of necessity so many themes discussed in so small a volume 
‘annot be treated exhaustively nor in detail. Hence these very 
if able lectures are condensations, pictures in broad outline of the 
| central features in the faiths of mankind. They give the results 
| of much patient study on the part of their highly accomplished 
/ writers, who, having intelligently grasped tae characteristic prin- 
big ciples of the religions of the world, show why they existed, why 
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they spread, wherein they failed, and what are the points of 
contact between our Christianity and those false systems which 
still continue to exist. Hence the book is not unworthy to be 
regarded as an introduction to the “great science of compara- 
tive theology,” deserving the attention of advanced students, and 
especially of those busy laymen whose innumerable duties for- 
bid profound research, but who desire: sufficient insight into the 
religious thought of the world to establish them in their convic- 
tion that, the more thorough is one’s acquaintance with false 
theologies, the more ready will one be to subscribe to the truth 
of the final sentence in this volume, that ‘“ not one of the feat- 
ures or doctrines of Christianity will fail to appear in a brighter 
sight and with a diviner beauty after they have been compared 
and contrasted with the correlative features’ and doctrines of 
other religions.” : 


——__» ___—_. 


The Life of Christ. By Dr. BERNHARDT Wess, Professor of Theology in Berlin. 
Translated by M.G. Horr. Vol. II. 8vo, pp. 403. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
New York: Scribner & Welford. 

In the pretended form of a life-story of Jesus of Nazareth, 

many modern writers, and especially those of Germany, have 

found opportunity to re-examine and restate the historical and 
doctrinal contents of the four evangelists, and to make of them 
just what their own predilections called for. “The Life of Christ ” 
by Dr. Weiss differs very considerably from all others, being 
widely separated from those of both Strauss and Renan, and about 
equally far from those of Hase and Schenkel ; and yet he will 
not be accepted as a safe authority by the evangelical Churches 
of Protestantism. There are peculiarities in the German methods 
of thinking and writing which the more direct and logical Anglo- 

Saxon failsgto appreciate, and this unlikeness of methods renders 

much that seems to be especially learned and profound in many 

German works practically unavailable for English readers. This 

work seems to be of this class. It is learned, able, and thoughtful; 

it accepts the supernatural and the spiritual in the Gospel, recog- 
nizes Christ’s divinity, and, in some sort, the inspiration of the 

Scriptures ; but his way of viewing and putting these things is 

not such as to commend his work to English-speaking Christians. 

Some of his discussions, as that on “The Demoniac,” and “The 

Leper,” are interesting, but unsatisfactory. Whether for critical 

or for. devotional purposes, better books on the same subject may 

be found that have not come to us from another language. 
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A Popular History of Christian Doctrine. By T. G. CRIPPEN. 8vo, pp. 357. Ed- 
inburgh : T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. 


The author of this comprehensive compendium enters upon his 
work with a profession of modesty that seems scarcely to be called 
for, in view of its character—that it is designed for a class of read. 
ers who may not be “able to appreciate the scholarly works of 
Hagenbach, Shedd, and Cunningham,” for, though less voluminous 
than those, there is no reason why its scholarly qualities should 
be depreciated in advance. The author’s plan is, after a pre- 
liminary statement of the “Sources of Religious (Theological) 
Knowledge,” to examine the several chief subjects of doctrine, in 
order, tracing them in their manifestation from the apostolic 
times to the present. The discussions of the several points, 
which he presents in eleven classes, are necessarily brief, and yet 
they are so presented as to clearly indicate the subject with the 
principal arguments on both sides. For most readers, even for 
most ministers of the Gospel, this amount of reading will suffice; 
but if any wish to go further, this work will prove a valuable 
introduction to the subject, and a desirable guide to further and 
fuller sources of information. The author’s own opinions, which 
seem to accord with those of the Scotch Presbyterians, are quite 
obvious at a variety of points, while some subjects, now much dis- 
puted, are readily disposed of, and the disfavored views quietly 
dismissed as “heresies.” His information in respect to the doc- 
trinal positions of some now existing bodies is often at fault, vide 
Methodism on Baptism. The chapter on “Last Things” is sug- 
gestive, but not of the final settlement of the questions involved. 
The Appendixes are especially valuable. 
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Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


Creation ; or, the Bible Cosmogony in the Light of Modern Science. By ARNOLD 
Guyot, LL.D., Blair Professor of Geology and Physical Geography in the 
College of New Jersey; Author of “Earth and Man,” Member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences in America, Associate Member of the Royal 
Academy of Turin, ete., ete. 16mo, pp. 136. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. i884. Price, $1 50. 

This admirable volume is an antidote to the attempts of some 

men of science to array the testimony of nature against the 

cosmogony of Moses. Its author, whose scientific knowledge 
cannot be truthfully questioned, believes that nature bears wit- 


ness to the order of creation as stated in the book of Genesis. 
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The grounds of this conviction Professor Guyot lucidly sets forth 
in sixteen brief chapters, in which the descriptions of the cosmo- 
gonic week given by Moses are first subjected to expository 
treatment, and then compared with what the earth and the 
heavens now reveal concerning the order of their creation. In 
stating the results of his inquiries he says: “To a sincere and 
unprejudiced mind it must be evident that these great outlines are 
the same as those which modern science enables us to trace... . 
Whatever be the opinion which we may entertain as to the cor- 
rectness of the history of the creation of the universe and the 
earth, such as the present results of inductive science can furnish, 
we may affirm that the best explanation science is now able to give 
on this great topic is also that which best explains, in all its de- 
tails, the first chapter of Genesis, and does it justice.” 


French and German Socialism in Modern Times. By RicHarp J. Ety, Prof. in 

Johns Hopkins University. 16mo, pp. 274. New York: Harper & Bros. 1883, 
This valuable and interesting history illustrates how largely the 
differences of human conditions are based in stupendous differ- 
ences of human character. For the very narrative of socialism 
is a narrative of a succession of eminent characters, of mind- 
monarchs, who towered above the humble masses whose con- 
dition they studied and toiled to elevate. The line is almost 
as unbroken as the line of French kings before Louis XVI. 
They were men of great heads and great hearts, and their 
labors may not be evil to mankind. In our own country 
the immense and ever-widening distance between the million- 
aires and paupers is matter for profound thought. We are by 
no means free from danger. Our two palliatives are universal 
suffrage, which greatly forestalls resorts to violence, and the ab- 
sence of entails, which divides up great estates. But legislation 
must have a sharp eye to the dangers of war between capital and 
toil. 


Locke's Theory of Knowledge. With a notice of Berkeley. By James M’Cosu, 
D.D., LL.D., D.L., President of Princeton College; Author of ‘ Method of 
Divine Government,” “ Intuitions,” ‘‘ Laws of Discursive Thought,” “Emotions,” 
ete. 8vo, pp. 77. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1884. Price, 50 cents. 

This pamphlet is No. 5 of a series of philosophic tracts which 

aim to disseminate among the peuple right views of the leading 

principles and facts in modern philosophy. The name of the 
au'hor is sufficient guarantee of the value of his work. 
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LTistory, Biography, and Topography. 


History of the Literature of the Scandinavian North from the Most Ancient Times to 
the Present. By FrepericK WINKEL Horn, Ph.D. Revised by the Author, 
and Translated by Rasmus B. ANnpERSON, Anthor of “ Norse Mythology,” 
“ America Not Discovered by Columbus,” “ Viking Tales of the North,” and 
Other Works. With a Bibliography of the Important Books in the English 
Language Relating to the Scandinavian Countries. Prepared for the Translator 
by THoRVALD SoiBereG, of the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 8vo, 
pp. x. 507. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. New York: Baker, Pratt, & Co. 
1884. Price, $3 50. 

The publication in this country, a little more than forty years 
ago, of translations of Frederika Bremer’s stories of Swedish 
life and of Hans*Christian Andersen’s Danish tales, legends, and 
fairy stories at once turned a large popular attention to those 
lands, which was greatly increased by the appearance, a few 
years later, of Bayard Taylor’s account of his travels in Sweden, 
Denmark, and Lapland. Since that period there has been a 
growing interest in the Scandinavian peoples and their literature. 
To this several things have contributed, among which are the 
work of evangelical Christian missions in those countries, the 
excellent character of our Scandinavian population, the intro- 
duction to our acquaintance by translations of more or less of the 
old literature of the fatherland, and, in particular, the production 
of original works in this country. In this Mr. Anderson is 
among the foremost, if not the chief. His “Norse Mythology ” 
and “ The Scandinavian Languages: Their Historical, Linguistic, 
Literary, and Scientific Value,” not only attest their author’s schol- 
arship, but have aided in the creation of a demand for a wider 
opening into the field of Norse literature. Chicago is the chief 
center of American original supply, and from its press has already 
issued quite a library of standard volumes. Yet the biblio- 
graphical references in English to Scandinavian countries number 
about two thousand, while a list of the titles of English transla- 
tions from Scandinavian authors fills nearly thirty pages. 

Very naturally, therefore, a history of this literature has be- 
come a desideratum for popular use, as well as for the student’s 
table, and Dr. Horn has very ably supplied it. His work divides 
into three parts: I. “The Old Norse and Icelandic Literature ; ” 
II. “Denmark and Norway ;” and III. “Sweden.” The old 
Norse properly continues to near the close of the fourteenth 
century, when modern Icelandic begins, although the modifying 
influences of Christianity were earlier felt. 

The date of the severance of the Scandinavian branch from 
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the great Gothic-Germanic, or Teutonic, stock cannot be definitely 
ascertained, though it is assumed to have occurred at about 
the time of the birth of Christ. Its people were rude and brave, 
who became the dread vikings, loving battle and adventure, 
and ly no means destitute of a high degree of barbaric cult- 
ure. Independent knights they were who brooked no superior, 
and when monarchy was established in Norway the best and 
proudest preferred emigration to submission. Iceland thus was 
settled by people of the noblest birth, or, as Dr. Horn says, “the 
flower of the nation.” Here was the real home of the Old Norse, 
where it flourished in its beauty and glory. ‘Tradition preserved 
among them the unwritten books that they had Brought over the 
sea, and the later productions born after the settlement of the 
island. They told the stories of their ancient gods, and sang the 
exploits of their noble heroes. i And when Christianity came, 
their chiefs became their priests and were interested in perpetu- 
ating the old culture and the old history, even though Odin and 
Thor were with Jupiter and Mars relegated to the realm of fable. 
They were ready for the art of writing long before it reached 
them. The Eddas are simply fragments, some of which belong to 
the turbulent times of the vikings, and others reach farther back 
to a period of greater refinement. The skalds were the poet- 
laureates and history-tellers, the Homers and Tennysons of their 
times. Of the form of their verse we could here give the reader 
but little idea, but its laws were as established as those of the 
Greek or Latin, and much more difficult. There must be meter, 
alliteration, rhyme, and abundant ornament, In metaphors it 
is extravagant. Thus gold is “Freyja’s tears,” because Freyja 
ig said to have shed golden tears when deserted by her husband. 
But who can interpret the following from an Icelandic skald? 
“The moon of the eyebrows of the white-clad goddess of the onion 
soup shone beaming on me as that of a falcon from the clear 
heaven of the eyebrows, but the beaming splendor from the moon 
of the eyelids of the goddess of the gold ring causes since then the 
unhappiness of me and of the goddess of the ring.” In plain prose 
it means, “The eye of the woman clad in white shone beaming 
on me as that of a falcon from her forehead, but the beaming 


splendor of her eye causes my and her unhappiness.” 

The relation of Christianity to Scandinavian literature, and the 
influence upon it of the printing-press and the Reformation, 
constitute most interesting passages in this history. Coming 
from Germany, they first appear in Denmark. The new culture 
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sought in the universities at Cologne, Heidelberg, Paris, and 
elsewhere turned thought into the direction of theology, philoso- 
phy, and the canon law, to the damage of the popular spirit. 
But the time came again when the work done was for the peo- 
ple, and from their ranks sprang many of the most powerful in- 
tellects of the age. 

It is instructive to follow the steps by which the trammels of 
foreign culture are thrown off and a new national spirit aroused 
which settles a language and builds a literature of its own, which 
revives its old antiquity, and at the same time enters upon a new 
and expanding life. The successive phases of this progress are 
graphically described by our author, with the names and works of 
many authors who are reflecting honor on their age and coun- 
try. “Blood is thicker than water,” and though they be four 
peoples yet are they one Scandinavia, 


a 


Echoes from Palestine. By Rev. J. W. MENDENHALL, A. M., Ph.D. With Seventy 
Illustrations. 8vo, pp. 736. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. New York: 
Phillips & Hunt. 1883. 


Dr. Mendenhall is not “a gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuff,” nor an imitator of “the thousand and one ” travelers who 
have told the story of their travels in the Holy Land. He is an in- 
dependent, original observer and thinker, and has produced a vol- 
ume which, though treating of men and places hackneyed by mul- 
titudinous descriptions, is as fresh, entertaining, and instructive 
as if its subject were unfamiliar. Much of this freshness is attrib- 
utable to its author’s purpose not to make it “like a picture from 
an old negative,” but a record of the impressions made on his 
own mind by what he saw. It was his purpose not to write as a 
mere sight-seer, nor as the composer of a diary, but as a student 
viewing Bible truth in the light of his personal observations on 
the scenes in which its events occurred and its most distinguished 
characters lived and moved. In his opening “Statement” its 
author says: “The book is not, therefore, primarily a panorama 
of travel, but a panorama of truth, with Syrian landscapes for the 
background.” 

Dr. Mendenhall, pursuant to this purpose, first sketches with 
sufficient fullness for general readers the topography of such parts 
of the Holy Land as were embraced in his tour from Jaffa to Jeru- 
salem, and from the Dead Sea tothe sources of the Jordan. This 
part of his work shows that while enthusiastically alive to the 
great events which make those places memorable and sacred, he did 
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not suffer his enthusiasm to cast a false glamour over the scenes 
amid which they were enacted. He viewed them, not through 
his imagination, but simply with open eyes. Hence, for example, 
he discovers no beauty, as other writers have done, in the women 
of Bethlehem. With more frankness than gallantry, he says, 
“ Nothing has surprised me more than the extolling, on the part 
of travelers, of the women of Bethlehem for their beauty, even 
the guide-books . . . pronouncing them the rivals of the beautiful 
and graceful women of Nazareth. Whether from lack of appreci- 
ation of Oriental beauty, or from a disposition to be independ- 
ent in our mode of thinking, we have to write that the usual report 
en this subject is a fiction.” Writ.ng of Jerusalem, while admit- 
ting that if viewed from the Mount of Olives Jerusalem pre- 
sents a stately appearance, he claims that when approached 
from the west “no vision of beauty, no scene of magnificence, 
Oriental or otherwise, captures the senses.” Within its walls 
he saw it to be, as Lieutenant Conder writes, “a very ugly city. 
There is nothing in its site or architecture, as a whole, which can 
save it from the imputation of ugliness.” His estimate of the 
Jordan is equally realistic. He found its waters “too muddy 
for clean bathing, too swift for navigation, not typical of any 
thing bright or beautiful; . . . its approaches are unpleasant ; its 
currents make it dangerous ; contact with it is defiling.” Curi- 
ously enough, he finds an argument in this river against immer- 
sion as John’s method of baptizing. “It is evident,” he says, 
“that if the beach was as muddy in the days of John as it now 
is, candidates could not get to the water’s edge; if the river 
was as swift as it is now, it would have been unsafe for any 
except the strong to enter the water ; and again, if the river held 
in solution the alluvial deposits of its banks, John himself would 
have forbidden baptism in it. With an irrepressible immersion- 
ist this may have no weight, but with the traveler on the spot it 
is usually decisive of all controversy.” But, notwithstanding 
these illustrations of our author’s disposition to paint things just 
as he saw them, and as he would if they were barren of sacred 
associations, it must not be supposed that he viewed Palestine in 
the spirit of an iconoclast seeking to destroy impressions made on 
the Christian public by his predecessors in travel. On the con- 
trary, wherever he finds the beautiful in art or nature he delights 
to do it ample justice. 

The characteristic feature of this volume is found in its com- 


bination of doctrinal dissertations and serious reflections with 
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topographical descriptions and historical statements. In this re- 
spect it is a piece of mosaic work, ingeniously and quite artistic- 
ally wrought. Each place he visited suggests its topic. Jaffa, for 
example, brings up Jonah and the whale, Peter’s vision, and Dor- 
cas, the “ patron saint of the sewing circle,” each of whom, Peter 
especially, is pertinently and sensibly discussed. The Jordan 
and the baptism of Christ are made the text of a brief disserta- 
tion on the Trinity which he strongly maintains, but finally sum- 
marizes his own view by saying, “ As Angelo was poet, sculptor, 
painter, and architect, so God had his diversity of manifes- 
tations in unity of character:” an illustration, by the way, to 
which the heretical Sabellius would scarcely object. Happily, 
however, the doctor does not present it as conclusive, for he very 
cautiously adds: “No adequate explanation of the trinity is 
possible.” 

By following this method, Dr. Mendenhall aptly, and in the 
main acceptably, discusses most of the leading doctrines of the 
Christian faith, and of the ethics of which that faith is the only 
root. Though constantly passing from the topographical to the 
theological and moral, his transitions are so smoothly made as to 
appear perfectly natural. He is evidently an independent thinker, 
having the courage of his opinions, and that, too, on disputed 
points of theology. To these opinions he gives clear, vigor- 
ous expression, with their reasons tersely set forth; yet he is 
never offensively dogmatic. He writes so vivaciously that the 
attention of his reader rarely flags. Taken as a whole, the book 
admirably fulfills his purpose, and may be commended as worthy 
to be ranked with the best of our numerous popular works on 
the land which the Christian Church will always regard with 
peculiar affection because it was the birthplace and abode of the 
Son of Man. 





o°—— 


Kadesh-barnea: Its Importance and Probable Site, with the Story of a Hunt 
for It, including Studies of the Route of the Exodus and the Southern Bound- 
ary of the Holy Land. By H. Ciay Trumpu.t, D.D., Editor of the “Sunday- 
School Times.” 8vo, pp. 478. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884. 

It is an interesting fact, that while the enemies of our faith are 

searching with unresting toil for facts and arguments with which 

to impeach its venerable record, the providence of God is, as 
never before, bringing forth fresh and convincing evidence of 
the strict accuracy of its statements down even to its topograph- 
ical descriptions. The noble volume before us, a magnificent 
specimen of book-making, is a valuable contribution to this end, 
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albeit it is devoted to only one biblical site, Kadesh-barnea, 
Yoncerning this place it discusses: 1. Its Manifold Importance; 
2. The Biblical Indications of its Site; 3. The Ancient Refer- 
ences to it Outside of the Bible Text; 4. The Later Attempts at 
its Identifying; 5. The Story of a Hunt for It; 6. Its Sites Com- 
pared; 7. A Special Study of the Route of the Exodus. 

One’s first impression on glancing over this volume is, that its 
author thoroughly understands his subject. He is master of the 
literature of the Sinaitic desert. The story of his travels shows 
that he possesses the spirit, the tact, the persistence of a genuine 
explorer, and though he sought for Kadesh-barnea under the 
inspiration of a belief that he should discover it, not where so 
high an authority as Robinson, with other noted explorers, had 
located it, but in a spot designated by the Rev. John Rowlands, 
in 1842, yet he steadfastly reins in his imagination lest it should 
be captured by that inspiration, until it is confirmed, «s he thinks, 
by the testimony of his senses, and by a careful investigation of 
the locality and its environments, made in the light of the Mosaic 
record, Hence it is no imaginary Kadesh-barnea that he de- 
scribes, but, as he believes, the veritable spot where Israel made 
his “head-quarters or rallying-point” for some thirty-seven 
years, and from which he finally marched into the land promised 
to Abraham. 

Kadesh-barnea is a pivotal point in determining the route 
and abiding places of the Israelites in the Sinaitic desert. Its 
site determines several others. Hence the importance of cer- 
tainty as to its location. Robinson fixed it at Ain el-Waybeh, 
although that site failed to meet all the conditions of the Mosaic 
narrative. Mr. Rowlands, shortly after the publication of 
Robinson’s “ Biblical Researches,” accidentally discovered a spot 
named Ayn Quadees by the Arabs, and perceived that it did fill 
all the requirements of the Scripture, as to fertility, extent, the 
rock pouring forth its perennial streams of delicious water, its 
contiguity to the southern border of Judea, and its lines of ap- 
proach toward the Holy Land. Many German writers of note fa- 
vored Rowlands’s view. But Robinson, who had never seen Ayn 
Quadees, condemned it, and his influence won most English and 
American. writers to his side, especially as subsequent travelers 
failed to find it, owing to various causes explained by Trumbull. 
In the work before us, this gentleman relates the story of his 
search for it, and gives his reasons for believing it to be the 
identical spot of Israel’s principal encampment, and his point of 
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final departure from his forty years’ wanderings in the Sinaitic 
desert. His descriptions and his reasoning upon them appear 
conclusive; but time and future investigations will put them to 
the test. We give our readers his graphic picture of Ayn 
Quadees : 

“It was a marvelous sight! Out from the barren and deso- 
late stretch of the burning desert waste, we had come with mag- 
ical suddenness into an oasis of verdure and beauty, unlooked 
for and hardly conceivable in such a region. A carpet of grass 
covered the ground. Fig-trees, laden with fruit nearly ripe 
enough for eating, were along the shelter of the southern hill- 
side. Shrubs and flowers showed themselves in variety and 
profusion. Running water gurgled under the waving grass... . 

“Standing out from the earth-covered limestone hills at the 
north-eastern sweep of this picturesque recess, was to be seen the 
large single mass, or small hill of solid rock, which Rowlands 
looked at as the cliff (sel’a) smitten by Moses to cause it to give 
forth its water when its flowing stream had been exhausted. 

“There was a New England look to this oasis especially in the 
flowers and grass and weeds. . . . Bees were humming there, 
and birds were flitting from tree to tree. Enormous ant-hills, 
made of green grass-seeds, instead of sand, were numerous. It 
was in fact hard to realize that we were in the desert or near it.” 

As to the extent of this region our author says: “It has a 
mountain-encireled plain of sufficient extent for the encampment 
of such a host as Israel’s.... It is a region where a mighty 
host could abide many days; and as such a region it stands abso- 
lutely alone among all the localities yet discovered on the 
southern border of Canaan, or near that border.” 





Amonq the Holy Hills. By Henry M. Fietp, D.D., Author of “ From the Lakes 
pr Killarney ~ the Golden Horn,” “From Egypt to Japan,” and “On the 
Desert.” 12mo, pp. 243. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884. Price, 


$1 50. 
Dr. Field in this delightful volume tells us what he saw, thought, 
and felt while traveling in Palestine from Jerusalem to Beyrout. 
He passed over a track often described, yet never uninterest- 
ing to Christian readers when sketched with an intelligent, observ- 
ing, and picturesque pen, such as this writer wields. Evidently 
the doctor is not a disciple of the Dryasdust school, since he 
seems unacquainted with the art of literary dullness. His eye is 
trained to catch the picturesque in nature, the curious things in 
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art, and the characteristic features of men. His mind is given to 
reflections which are natural, suggestive, and useful, abounding in 
sound sentiments, yet free from sickly sentimentality in expres- 
sion. His geniality never forsakes him, the discomforts of travel 
never sour him, the rascalities of guides and dragomen never 
betray him into fretfulness of soul. The dignified familiarity 
and friendly spirit of his style puts his readers at their ease, and 
beguiles them into such pleasant companionship with him that 
when his journey reaches its close they regret to bid him adieu. 
Hence, “ Among the Holy Hills” will no doubt meet with cor- 
dial acceptance from all who love Palestine, not for its soil, cli- 
mate, archeological treasures, and present inhabitants, but because 
it is “the cradle of our religion;” and because, “of all that we 
have, not of religion only, but of liberty also, we must trace back 
the origin to the Gatilean hills.” 
stiiasialttaatinininn 

Tie Conquest of England. By Joun Ricuarp GREEN, M.A., LL.D., Honorary 

Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford; Author of “ History of the English People,” 

“Short History of the Kaglish People,’ “‘The Making of England,” etc. 8vo, 

pp. 607. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
This last production of Mr. Green’s pen was composed in the 
shadow of death. Yet it bears no marks of weariness or mental 
decay. It displays the same complete mastery of his subjects, 
the same sound historic and judicial judgment, conseientiousness, 
candor, insight into character, descriptive power, and vigorous 
vivacity of style as the best of his previous works, It relates 
the stirring events of English history from A. D. 758 to A. D. 
1071, ending with the conquest of the Saxons by the Norman 
knights under the leadership of William I. The story of this 
period in English history has never been more charmingly and 
adequately told. It may be a long time before England produces 
a writer so rarely endowed with genius for historical comvosition 
as was this brilliant gentleman. 
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A Short History of Our Own Times, from the Accessicn of Queen Victoria to the 
General Election of 1880. By Justin M’Cartuy, M’P., Author of “A His- 
tory of Our Own Times.” 12mo, pp. 448. New York: Harper& Bros. 1884. 


Mr. M’Carthy’s reputation as a fascinating writer of history is 
too generally known to need further praise. His original history 
has successfully passed the ordeal of criticism on both sides the 
Atlantic. This abbreviation of it will be read and welcomed by 
many who are not well able to purchase the larger work. It meets 
a popular want, and will doubtless be very widely circulated. 
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Educational. 


Christian Educators in Council. Sixty addresses by American educators, with 
historical notes upon the National Kducational Assembly. held at Ocean Grove, 
N. J., August 9-12, 1883. Also Illiteracy and Education tables from the cen. 
sus of 1880. Compiled and edited by Rev. J. C. Harrzett, D.D. New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 1883. 

Ocean Grove, a summer city by the “sounding sea,” has been 

made pretty familiar to the American people by its annual relig- 

iuvus meetings ; but it is becoming more and more a field for all 
the great reformatory movements of the country. Its conven- 
lence of access, its capacity for disposing of a crowd, its great 
auditorium, and its freedom from all the irregularities produced 
by alcoholic drinks, give it immense advantages for certain annual 
meetings and other important gatherings. Hence it was chosen, 
last year, as the place of meeting for the National Educational 
Assembly, which, under the organizing ability of Dr. Hartzell, 
proved to be a great occasion, and for three successive days com- 
manded the attention of an audience consisting of five or six 
thousand interested hearers. The large book before us, of over 
two hundred and sixty pages, printed in double column, contains 
the proceedings of this long intellectual “ camp-meeting,” together 
with such other matter pertaining to education as must make Dr. 

Hartzell’s volume a convenient hand-book for all who seek full 

information on that subject. 

The range of discussion embraces all the “ problems,” and is 
as wide as the needs of the country. Some idea of its fullness 
may be gathered from the topics which called forth so many ad- 
dresses. Among these were, Education as Related to Improve- 
ment; The Various Aspects of Illiteracy; National Aid to Com- 
mon Schools; Education as Related to the Negro; Education as 
Related to Wealth and Poverty, also to Crime; Education and the 
Indian; Education and the Mormon; Education in the South; 
Education and Christianity. 

What may perhaps be regarded as the chief point, that which 
relates to the duty of the national government, received less at- 
tention than any other. But the Corresponding Secretary (Rev. 
(. C. Painter) tells us in his report that there is a great change 
discernible among the people on that subject, and that public 
meetings, memorialists, newspapers, and influential individuals are 
every-where urging Congress to immediate action. It is now 
nearly forty years since a golden opportunity for governmental 
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intervention was thrown away. After paying off the national 
debt an inconvenient surplus accumulated in the Treasury, and 
there was a strong feeling in the North to have it appropriated 
to the work of general education. But, unfortunately, the 
South did not then want public education, and the great sum was 
distributed to the States and mostly wasted. ‘The case is very 
different now. Education has become a matter of interest 
through all the South, and the chief obstruction is a want of 
adequate means. Hence there is a general willingness apparent 
in Congress to do something efficient. But the work is delayed 
by the difficulty of agreeing on a measure which will insure the 
needful aid without offering a bounty to sharp administrators. 

The action of Congress cannot be too prompt. No thoughtful 
man can fail to see that some system of national education is 
imperiously demanded. While it is true that there are liberal and 
efficient systems in many of the States, and that the South will 
ultimately fall in’ with the general current and provide for her 
own people, it is also true that the country cannot afford to wait. 
Something bold and strong needs to be done at once. The next 
generation ought to be lifted out of the dark cloud of ignorance 
that now broods over the land. It is not too much to say that 
the harmony, the peace, and the good order of the Republic 
depends upon it. 

It appears from the late census (it is in the volume before us) 
that the number of persons who cannot write is over 4,200,000. 
People naturally suppose that the great majority of these is 
among the colored freedmen of the South. But, in spite of 
their disadvantages, great numbers of them have, in one way or 
other, picked up a considerable degree of knowledge, so that 
the lines are now pretty evenly drawn between the colors. 
As a fact, the negroes are a little ahead, or were when the census 
was taken, but the white illiterates have not much to boast of. 
Their number is 2,056,463, while that of the negroes is 2,147- 
900—only a little inadvance, But the nation should not long be 
required to answer for such a mass of ignorance. It is a perpetual 
threat of danger, and in large portions of the country it means 
riots, mobs, and public disorder. But the danger line, as one 
of the speakers said, “is not Negro education, but the lack of it.” 
Hence we should not lack it long. A very grave duty devolves 
on Congress. The first interest in a Republic is its citizens. If 
these are incompetent the State will be incompetent; if these are 
disorderly the State will be disorderly ; and if these are intelli- 

26—FOURTH SERIES, VOL, XXXVI. 
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gent and self-governed the State will be well and easily governed. 
But especially is the country bound to care for the freedmen. 
They have been wrenched from their servitude by a violent stroke 
of state, and their dependence on the government is so great, 
that they have been universally regarded as its wards, But 
what kind of a guardian is he who brings up his ward in igno- 
rance and turns him out on the world without any equipment for 
its most ordinary affairs ? 

On the subject of the future of the Negro race in America, 
we have been interested in noting the evident tendency of public 
thought toward the views of Dr. Stevens, as expressed in his 
admirable article in the last number of our Quarterly. Some of 
the speakers, naturally enough, ignore a subject so distasteful, 
and confine themselves strictly to the matter of education. But 
others cautiously show what must be the end. Rev. J. W. 
Hamilton says: ‘No two races can live side by side in this land, 
one the reproach of the other. We'cannot be confederated. We 
must be assimilated. All the social, intellectual, and constitu- 
tional elements in our civilization must mingle in a oneness of 
relation, inseparable. There can be no distinction of rights, as 
there must be no restriction of privileges.” Rev. Dr. Tanner, ed- 
itor of the “ Christian Recorder,” (Philadelphia,) said : ‘‘ Whether 
the whites and the blacks of the country shall mix is no longer 
an open question. It is settled by the fact that the mixture has 
already, and to a very large extent, taken place. The black man 
already shares in the best blood of the land.” 

So the discussion goes on, and meanwhile time is in no hurry, 
and gives the most abundant opportunity for all the great changes 
that statesmen see in the future. 





Literature and Fiction. 


Folk-Lore of Shakespeare. By Rev. T. F. TatstLeton Dyer, M.A., Oxon, Author 
of “ British Popular Customs, Past and Present,” etc. 8vo, pp. viii, 559. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1884. 

Other works on folk-lore in general, and the folk-lore of Shakes- 

peare in particular, have done good service and won excellent 

reputation, but none of them has been so well adapted to popular 
use as this production by the Rev. Mr. Dyer. He has made him- 
self familiar with the popular customs of his country, as is evinced 
by his previous work, as well as by the present one, though the 
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preparation of the latter required a broader study. For, while 
Shakespeare makes much use of that purely English folk-lore 
which sprang from the superstitions, legends, rural tales, and 
social life of the time of Elizabeth and the two or three centuries 
preceding, it so happened that into the folk-lore of England in 
his day there entered the folk-lore of many other lands, which, 
like many American games, is traceable, not only to various coun- 
tries of Europe, but to ancient Greece and Rome, and even to the 
East. In almost all of his dramas, wherever the scene is laid, he 
shows his rich stock of this kind of knowledge, and employs it 
with delightful effect. But to thoroughly appreciate it requires 
an acquaintance with it which most readers of Shakespeare do 
not possess. <A carefully and copiously annotated edition of his 
plays will lay open for them much of this beauty, but none that 
we have seen answers the purpose which Mr. Dyer accomplishes. 
With his explanations he gives such admirable selections from the 
plays that not a few passages are made to appear in a new light. 

Our author groups his subjects in twenty-three classes, two of 
them entitled “Sundry Superstitions” and “ Miscellaneous Cus- 
toms, ete.,” serving for a large number that would fit in nowhere 
else, and are yet too important to be omitted. And thus he dis- 
courses of “ fairies,” “ witches,” “ ghosts,” “ demonology and devil- 
lore,” “birds,” “animals,” ete., with abundant historic informa- 
tion as to use, and tracing each subject to its origin so far as 
known. In the poet’s day, to illustrate, the fairies were both fa- 
miliar and in fashion, and much of his knowledge of their realm 
he has put into “A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” They are 
charming little folk, “ towhom a cowslip is tall,” with Oberon 
(Auberon in French, and Elberich in German) for their king, 
and Titania, their queen. As Shakespeare is the first to give her 
this name, it would seem that he identifies the fairies with the 
classic attendants of Diana whom Ovid calls Titania. She is the 
mischievous Queen Mab “that plats the manes of horses in the 
night.” Puck, the prankish jester of the crowd, “which most 
men call hob-goblin”—*“ hob” being the diminutive of Robert 
and Robin—is Robert the Goblin, that is, Robin Goodfellow, who 
misleads night wanderers, and then laughs at them, and, again, 
will “grind corn for a mess of milk, cut wood, or do any manner 
of drudgery work.” + Popular fairy characteristics were beauty, 
power, perpetual youth, immortality, ability to assume various 
forms and to become invisible at will, love of music and dancing, 
pinching slovens and sluts till they were black and blue, hating 
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the wicked, and protecting and enriching the good. Shakespeare 
might thus be called the poet of fairydom. 

Mr. Dyer brings together in a chapter of thirty-two pages the 
principal proverbs either quoted or alluded to by Shakespeare. 
Some of them are identical with proverbs in use on the conti- 
nent, and some are of Latin origin, while others are plainly of 
English birth, as, for instance, “ Make hay while the sun shines,” 
which Mr. Dyer is very sure could have originated only under 
such variable skies as those of England. Many of these have 
been perpetuated by Shakespeare, and are in current use in 
this as well as in the mother country. Equally curious and in- 
teresting would be a list of the pithy sayings originating with 
the poet himself which have come into use as proverbs since his 
day. ‘This, however, did not fall into our author’s plan. 


Who's to Blame? By Henry FauntiEeroy. 16mo, pp. 355. Nashville, Tenn. : 

Southern Methodist Publishing House. Printed for the Author. 1883. 

The author of this volume writes under the inspiration of intense 
antagonism to that prevailing epidemic of financial corruption 
which was begotten by the necessary expenditure of vast sums 
of money during the War of the Rebellion. It is inevitable, hu- 
man nature being what it is, that such prodigality as war compels, 
associated as it always must be witha vastly inflated. currency, 
will create a passion in many minds for the rapid accumulation 
of wealth. That passion blinds and paralyzes the moral sense, 
and men learn to transact business, not in the spirit of the second 
great commandment, but under the impulses of that supreme self- 
ishness which is utterly reckless of moral obligations and conse- 
quences. Out of these base impulses come the adulteration of 
food, fraud in manufactured articles, lying misrepresentations, 
grinding of employés, financial trickeries, gambling, speculations 
of various kinds, breaches of trust, defalcations, bribery, collusions 
between lawyers and judges, the corruption of legislators, and a 
multitude of kindred deeds degrading to their perpetrators, op- 
erating mischievously on society, and, if permitted to continue 
indefinitely, breeding confusion, distress, and serious disturbances 
in the nation. 

Mr. Fauntleroy, profoundly impressed, apparently, by the ex- 
tensive prevalence of these Protean forms of corruption, seeks to 
illustrate their operations and effects in a story which, though it 
cannot be accorded very high literary rank, does, nevertheless, 
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produce a deep impression on its reader. It brings before him 
a young man of moral stamina sufficient, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, to keep him honest, but not tough enough to resist 
extraordinary temptations presented in moments of extreme 
trial. He places this man in a business house whose head, 
though a member of a Christian Church, and actively engaged 
in Christian work, conducts his extensive business on meth- 
ods requiring misrepresentations on the part of his poorly paid 
clerks. Our author’s hero refuses to lie and is discharged. Un- 
able to find other employment, he and his delicate wife are 
reduced to extreme want. One of his old employer’s men, already 
corrupted by his enforced habit of lying for the benefit of the 
business, meets him in the crisis of his troubles, persuades him to 
rob the store, and then betrays his intention to the firm. He is 
consequently shot on entering the store, and subsequently tried 
for burglary. Nothing saves him from the state-prison but the 
sympathy of an upright lawyer, who, having learned the facts in 
the case, so exposes the immoral conduct of the firm that the jury 
spontaneously acquits him. The details of this part of the story 
are sensationally wrought out ; but they move the reader’s heart 
to indignation against those who were chiefly to blame for the 
wrong, to hatred of their unprincipled methods of business, and 
to sympathy with employés, to whom such men virtually say, 
“You must tell lies for our benefit or starve.” 

One is loath to believe that there are many business houses in 
the land such as this book so mercilessly exposes. Neither can 
one very willingly admit that there are many such tricky lawyers 
and unprincipled judges as it describes. Yet the citations from 
several highly respectable metropolitan journals, found in its ap- 
pendix, indicate that at least in some States there are some 
such. One of these journals affirms that “courts have become 
‘shops’ where law, judgments, and final processes are turned out 
to applicants according to the expenditure that is made. This 
does not imply that thé judges sell their judgments, but it does 
imply that the system is so framed and administered that, “by 
the expenditure of money, justice may be delayed and defeated, 
and irreparable wrong committed.” Conceding that these state- 
ments are justified by far too many facts, constantly transpir- 
ing even in this State, they forecast an evil future. Viewed in 
connection with the unprincipled methods of greedy millionaires, 
gigantic railroad and other corporations, and with the organiza- 
tion of labor to resist the encroachments of capital, they portend 
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social and political storms before which much of the wealth so 
wrongfully acquired will be swept into bottomless abysses. 
Every social wrong has its Nemesis, as all history demonstrates. 
The reign of injustice is sure to be succeeded by the reign of 
terror, unless the latter is averted by timely repentance. Hence 
the need of the hour is a wide-spread ethical reform in law, in 
business, and in political life. And since this can only be brought 
about by spiritual and divine forces, it behooves the Church of 
God to elevate and enforce the ethics of her life within her own 
pale, and then to go forth in the spirit of her Lord and regener- 
ate the life of the nation. The volume under notice, despite its 
lack of superior literary merit, especially in its conversations, 
which in places have a savor of sentimental cant, may contribute 
somewhat to this end. For this reason, it is commended to such 
readers as prefer learning truth through fiction to its graver but 
more profitable study in didactic essays. 





Miscellaneous. 


The Gospel according to St. Mark. With Introduction, Notes, and Maps. By 
Tuomas M. Linpsay, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Church History, Free 
Church College, Glasgow. 12mo, pp. 272. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New 
York: Scribner & Welford. 

This is one of a series of hand-books for Bible classes and private 
students now in course of publication in Edinburgh, under the 
supervision of Drs. Dods and Whyte. Its notes are brief, yet 
without obscurity ; based on an intelligent exegesis, though not 
critical in form, and well adapted to the needs of the classes for 
whose use it was designed. 


Christianity and Humanity. A Course of Lectures delivered in Meiji, Kuaido, 
Tokio, Japan. By Cuarwes 8. Esy, B.A. Including one lecture each by Prof. 
J. A. Ewna, B.Se., F.R.S.E, of the Science Departnfént, Tokio University, 
and Prof. J. M. Dixon, M.A., of the Imperial College of Engineering. 8vo, 
pp. 296. Tokio, Yokohama: R. Meiklejohn & Co. 1883. [All rights reserved. } 


These Lectures are a curious exhibition of the fact that the 
discussions awakened and prosecuted here in our Anglo-Saxon- 
dom are agitated in Japan with the same earnestness, a country 
so recently absolutely closed to all Western approaches. These 
Lectures were delivered in English, and on a subsequent evening 
repeated in Japanese. Spencerism, Darwinism, Antiquity of 
Man, etc., are discussed in free, clear, popular, and effective style. 
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They would be found very readable, and do much good, if repub- 

ished in America. 

Harper’s FRANKLIN Square Liprary: More Leaves Srom the Journal of a Life 
in the Highlands from 1862 to 1882. 8vo, pp. 42. A Short History of Our Own 
Times from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 1880. By 
Justin M’CartTuy. 8vo, pp. 89. Red Riding Hood. A Novel. By Fanny EK. 
Mitierr NoTTEY. Svo, pp. 84. 


Liyht to the Path. A Compend of Bible Teachings concerning God and the Crea- 
tion, Fall, and Restoration of Man. By JosEpH LONGKING. 32mo, pp.126. New 
York: Phillips and Hunt. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 


Sound in doctrine, concise, clear, forcible in statement, this little 

book is exceedingly valuable for the religious instruction of 

youth in the family, and as a text-book for catechumen classes. 

It is a body of divinity compressed into a nutshell. 

Home CoLLece Series: Tracts with Covers. Phillips & Hunt. No. 78. Art in 
Greece. No, 14. Hugh Miller. No. 87. Charles Lamb. No. 89. The Regicides. 


No. 90. Sketch of Amos Lawrence. No. 91. John Knox. No. 92. Margaret 
Fuller. No. 93. The Life-Current. No. 94. Charlotte Bronié. 


This series of tracts, numbering 100, is an admirable conception 
of Dr. Vincent’s, designed to create a taste for literature in such 
as have not been favored with literary training in early life. 

Luther: A Short Biography. By James ANTHONY Froupg, A. M., Honorary Fellow 


of Exeter College, Oxford. Reprinted from the “ Contemporary Review.” 16mo, 
pp. 90 New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1884, 


Mr. Froude evidently wrote this epitome of Luther’s career con 
amore. It is, as usual with this writer, graphic in its descrip_ 
tions, clear and forcible in statement, and thoroughly sympa- 
thetic with the heroism, if not with the beliefs, of its subject, of 
whom, in his closing sentence, he says: “ A living belief can rise 
only out of a believing human soul, and that any faith, any piety, 
is now alive in Europe, even in the Roman Church itself, whose 
insolent hypocrisy he humbled into shame, is due in large meas- 
ure to the poor miner’s son who was born in a Saxon village four 
hundred years ago.” 

A Commentary on the Shorter Catechism. By Rev. ALEXANDER Wuyte, D.D., 


Minister of St. George’s Free Church, Edinburgh. 12mo, pp. 213. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. 


While some Scottish theologians are striving to create a new 
departure in theology, others are equally strenuous in their 
endeavors to revive the declining influence of the dogmas of 
Augustine and Calvin. Hence this commentary, or catena rather, 
in which much skill and considerable learning are employed in 
giving interpretations to Scripture, many of which, we opine, 
neither Christ nor Paul could indorse. 
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A Day in Athens with Socrates. Translations from the Protagoras and the Republic 
of Plato. New York: C. Scribner & Sons. 16mo, pp. 145, 

It was a happy thought which moved the translator of this de- 
lightful volume to bring some of the thoughts of Plato, the great- 
est and best of the ancient thinkers, within the purview of men 
unacquainted with Greek. Written in pure idiomatic English, 
yet faithfully rendering the original, it cannot fail to be an aid 
to the culture of the popular mind. 


Wesley's Designated Successor. The Life, Letters, and Literary Labors of the Rev. 
Jobn William Fletcher, Vicar of Madeley, Shropshire. By Rev. L. TyERMAN, 
Author of the “ Life and Times of the Rev. Samuel Wesley, M.A., Rector of 
Epworth,” ‘The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A.,” “The Life 
of the Rev. George Whitefield, B.A.,” and “The Oxford Methodists.” 8vo, 
pp. 581. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 1883, 

The name of John Fletcher is a household word wherever 

Methodism is known. For his portrait in our present number 

we are indebted to Mr. Tyerman’s recently published Life of this 

saintly man, entitled “ Wesley’s Designated Successor.” It is 

“taken from an exceedingly scarce engraving in the Methodist 

Museum at Centenary Hall, London.” 

Mr. Tyerman, in his modest preface, says that this volume con- 
tains “all the facts of any importance that are known concerning 
Fletcher, and that here, more than in any previous publication, 
is illustrated the intellectual and saintly character of one of the 
holiest men that ever lived.” 

The appearance of this volume is timely, since its wide circula- 
tion would be an antidote to that spirit of worldliness which is 
tempting the Church to be content with a lower type of the 
Christian life than was illustrated in Fletcher’s experience, and 
which is taught by Christ when he says to his disciples, “ Abide 
in me, and I in you.” 
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Bi Siblical Hermeneutics. 


BY MILTON S. TERRY, S.T.D. 


Volume II of the Biblical and Theological Library. Edited by G. R. 
Crooks, D.D., and J. F. Hurst, D.D. Large 8vo, pp. 781. 


COMMENTS. 


This book is an honor to the Methodist Episcopal Church and to American scholar- 
ship. In our judgment it is the best piece of literary work which the Methodist Church 
in this country has yet produced.—New York Evangelist. 

One of the most elaborate and able works ever issued from our press. It is written 
in clear, manly English, and embodies a vast compass of erudition and thought.— 
Methodist Quarterly Review. 

It is the best treatise on the subject in the English language, and may be cordially 
recommended to students. Dr. Terry might have prepared a biblical encyclopedia 
with comparatively little additional labor. He shows a wealth of scholarship and intel- 
lectual vigor, and sound evangelical sense and judgment, which are worthy of all ad- 
miration. We cannot refrain from blaming him for the lack of self-restraint in the 
handling of his theme, and yet we are so well pleased with the material he has given 
us, and so sure that this will be of great service to numberless ministers, that our 
fault-finding is overwhelmed in the chorus of praise that bursts forth when we survey 
the book as a whole.—The Presbyterian Review. 

It is not often that a book of such fresh and profound scholarship comes to the lit- 
erary market. Its ample scope, its lucid and often elegant style, always terse, and yet 
sufficiently full, and its conscientious accuracy in detail, entitle it to almost unqualified 
commendation.— The Christian Advocate. 

The work is admirably arranged and developed. It is carried out with the thorough- 
ness which is expected of a manual, and, as a whole, is characterized with excellent good 
sense and an intelligent comprehension and consideration of all details and topics.— 
The Independent. 

Far the most elaborate and exhaustive work upon the science of Biblical Interpreta- 
tion that has been written by an American or English author.—Zion’s Herald. 

Evidently the most elaborate American book on the subject. It translates many 
passages well, and handles them with unusual skill —T7he Advance. 

The work is systematic in its plan, comprehensive in its range of topics, and able and 
scholarly in its treatment of all branches of the subject.—The Christian Guardian. 

A very complete treatise, written in a simpleand lucid style, marked with good 
sense, and containing the results of wide reading and careful study.—The Christian 
Intelligencer. 

One glory of the Christian scholarship of 1883 is that it communicates. itself without 
mystification. If we had never studied any scientific or systematic theology we would, 
nevertheless, have had no difficulty in following Dr. Terry.— Baltimore Methodist. 

Dr. Terry has a clear, transparent style; expresses with ease and without circumlo- 
cution his thought; has the insight of an expositor; is critical, yet conservative; is 
thoroughly evangelical, and yet free from all narrowness and unbound by prejudice. 
He has given us not only a solid, compact work on biblical study, but he has had the 
art of making it interesting reading.—Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
WALDEN & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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COMMENTS. 


The spirit of this book is truly irenic; the treatment is scholarly and logical, and the 
arrangement sufficiently scientific. The author has a winning way of handling some 
very hard and weighty subjects. We cannot indorse all that is in these lectures, but 
we can commend the book as calculated on the whole to do much good.— Western 
Christian Advocate. 

The manner in which the author treats the fifth subject in this series, the Virtual 
Agreement between Calvinism and Arminianism, is one of the beautiful examples of 
the prevalence at this day of a catholic spirit of Christian charity—New York Ob- 
server. 

Dr. Strong does not, however, seek peace on the plan of uniformity, nor save himself 
from the robbers by emptying his pockets before he starts on his journey. He is_posi- 
tive enough all around the circles, and certainly sticks to his Arminianism against the 
‘Calvinists, and to the old-fashioned Bible, with eternal punishment in it, as against 
what he calls crypto-rationalism. The essays contained in the volume were prepared 
for lectures, which accounts for a certain directness of address which marks them out 
* for the practical field of literature, in which they cannot fail to be useful.—Jndependent. 

Dr. Strong always writes with clearness and force, and has the rare gift of condens- 
ing his thoughts and argument into the smallest space, and yet making out what he 
undertakes. This book is packed full of lucid, forceful, conclusive theughts.— California 
Christian Advocate. 

It has the virtue of being both strong and simple.—Southern Christian Advocate. 

Each essay is carefully prepared, instructive and helpful, showing the folly of those 
who coftinue the war-cry, and taking the weapons of war from those who oppose 
Christianity on the ground of its conflicts and disagreements. The book will be read 
with profit by all students of the truth.— Christian Union. 

These essays are well worth reading. They are full of excellent thought couched in 
terse and vigorous English. Dr. Strong is well known to the Church. He is orthodox, 
yet progressive ; safe, but fearless. Every preacher will want to go with him through 
this course, and become familiar with all his pointed arguments.—Christian Advocate, 
Detroit. 

Dr. Strong has thought much on these inviting and important subjects, and in this 
small volume has presented much that will make his readers think. We do not fully 
agree with all he says, but we like his catholicity of spirit. The style is suited to the 
subject—clear, sober, and direct.— Christian Advocate, Nashville. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
WALDEN & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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OUTLINES OF 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION. 


BIBLICAL, HISTORICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC. 
By Rev. R. J. COOKE, M.A,, 
With an Introduction by D. D. Whedon, LL.D. 


COMMENTS. 


Dr.. Whedon says: “It is the first brilliant brochure of a young author, and, so far as 
we know, the completest treatise in our language on the subject, It is a ‘live book.’ 
To some subordinate points we might dissent, as Mr. Cooke is withal an independent. 
thinker; but his volume may, we think, aspire to a standard position on its subject.” 

It is a thorough discussion of this great doctrine of the Scriptures. Not the least 
interesting portion of it is that which brings out the teachings of the Old Testament, 
while the clearer proof from the New is confirmed also by scientific arguments. The 
author believes firmly in an actual resurrection of the body after the type of Christ’s 
resurrection. It is a vigorous treatise on the whole subject.—New York Observer. 


It gathers up the many scattered rays of light on the subject of “ The Resurrection.” 
and focalizes them. It is a brilliant and quite complete treatment of this topic.— Chris- 
tian Standard and Home Journal. 


It will make a new era in the old discussion upon which it enters. In later years 
the whole tendency of the most thoughtful literature upon the question of a resurrection 
of the body has been toward a serious modification, if not rejection, of the traditional 
belief in the spiritualization of the buried dust, but this new treatise is a pronounced 
and very able defense of the broadest enunciation and interpretation of the ancient 
creed of the Church. . . . The discussion of what constitutes the man—not spirit alone, 
ae but body and spiritof the molecular theory, of the different scientific and philosoph- 

zi ical objections to the venerable creed of the ages, of the scriptural testimony in the Old 
a and New Testaments, is conducted with great earnestness, breadth of reading and: 

study, and with very conclusive results. We heartily commend the volume to our 
: ministerial and lay readers.—Zion’s Herald. 


i With a good degree of learning and logical force he sustains his views by the Script-- 
ures of the Old and New Testaments, by appeals to the post-apostolic Fathers, by in- 
scriptions on the Catacombs, the great theologians of the Middle and later Ages, the 
creeds of the Reformation and of the evangelical Churches of Christendom, and also to- 
the established facts of science. Dr. Whedon, who fathers the book, in his approvign 
introduction holds the same views, which are here expanded into a treatise that is 
worthy a prominent place in the literature of the subject. The author’s style is clear, 
smooth, and forcible, and his array of facts and arguments will command respect for his 
theory, although it may not solve the great mystery of the nature of the resurrection 
body.— Christian Intelligencer. 

It is a volume of constructive biblical criticism of great value.—North-western Chris- 
tian Advocate, 


This volume is well worthy the attention of all who are interested in the question. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y.. , 
WALDEN & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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Tue present number closes the Sixty-fifth 
volume of the Meruupisr QuartreRLy Review. 
The Gen- 


eral Conference has so appreciated its value to 


It is the oldest Quarterly in America. 


the Chureh that it advised the publication of an 


Index to the whole. And when, on account of 


the expense, that recommendation was unfulfilled, 
a subsequent General Conference made the advice 
mandatory. The Index will soon be in press. 
The steel-engravings will still form an attractive 
feature in the work. The qualities which have 
gained it the approbation of our highest authori- 
ties will, doubtless, be continued, with such im- 
provements as time and experience may suggest. 

Please renew your subscription for the New 
Year. 


Subscription price, postage included, - - - - - - $2 50. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, PUBLISHERS, 


S05 Broadway, New York. 
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